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O a piano years of history are 

nothing; honors and medals and 

awards are nothing, if that piano has 

not today the quality or group of 

qualities which make it greater as a 

musical instrument, greater as a musi- 

cian’s musical instrument, than at any 

| time in its past history. 
- Literature mailed gladly 
Ske BLDC MD) 
“9 
OF Ghickering 
Pianos 
Chickering & Sons, Boston 
Division of American Piano Co, 
r iy alas, In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 7 - 
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How Much Better You Feel—How Much Better You Look 


After shampooing with ‘‘Packer’s’’ your scalp fairly glows with renewed 
vigor and cleanliness. Your hair has a softer, silkier look. It’s the tonic 
pine-tar in right combination with other cleansing and refreshing agents 
that makes Packer’s.Tar Soap so beneficial to your hair and scalp. 


P 9 CAKE or 
LIQUID 
Send 10c for either a sample half-cake of Packer’s Tar Soap or a sample bottle of Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap. We will mail 
you on request our booklet, ‘“The Hair and Scalp—Their Modern Care and Treatment.”’ 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 85N, 81 FULTON ST., N. Y. 
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IT IS A GREAT THING to have a Westerner in the office of Secretary of the 
Interior. That Department of the Government deals chiefly with the many billion 
acres and the many million people located west of the Mississippi river, to say nothing 
of the millions of other people who are destined for those waiting acres. The Secretary 
must be capable of a sympathetic insight into the problems of Western folk; he must 
be in touch with the reclamation pioneer, the stock-raiser, the miner, the homesteader, 
the defenseless Indian—all the people of the wide spaces who are, in a way, the wards 
of the Nation. In such an office, a competent and broad-gauge Westerner, surrounded 
with a force of men who are Westerners like himself and who know their country and 
its needs, may be productive of untold good to the whole people of the United States. 
Franklin K. Lane, now in office for a little more than a year, is such a man and his 
administration of the Department, it is already evident, will mean tremendous progress 
in Western affairs. The Secretary contributes to this issue of SuNseET the first of two 
articles in which he outlines certain policies and calls upon the West for its codperation. 
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The Prudentia 


A National Institution of Public Usefulness 


Assets, over 

Liabilities, (inslading Policy Deneve $260, 000 000) 

Capital and Surplus, over 

Amount Set Aside for Holders of Detrered Dividend 
Policies, over. ‘. 

Dividends Payable to Policyholders i in 1914, over . 

Paid Policyholders during 1913, nearly . 

Total Payments to Policyholders, since organiza- 
tion, over 5 “ 

Number of Policies in —_— ‘ . ‘ 

Real Estate Mortgages and Farm Loans, over . 

Voluntary emma Paid a to date, 
nearly . 


323 Million Dollars 
297 Million Dollars 
25 Million Dollars 


31 Million Dollars 
6% Million Dollars 
34 Million Dollars 


300 Million Dollars 
12 Million 

92 Million Dollars 
18% Million Dollars 


New Business Paid for During 1913, 
over 481 Million Dollars 








LOWEST EXPENSE RATE IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 








Over Two Billion 
406 Million 
Dollars 
Life Insurance 
in Force 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO., OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


The Prudential Issues Life Insurance for the Whole Family. Write for Information, Dept. 12, 
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The Strangest, Most Vital Force of 
Modern Merchandizing 


A discussion arose between a customer and a local tailor as to the respective 
merits of a suit manufactured by the tailor and those manufactured by the large 
tailoring establishments and sold as ready-made. Naturally the customer ex- 
pected an arraignment of the ready-made product. “The cheaper suit manu- 
factured by the big fellows must contain inferior cloth,” the customer was saying. 
To his surprise the local tailor stoutly defended the “‘ready-made”’ clothing manu- 
facturer thus: “The big fellows wouldn’t dare substitute inferior goods. They 
have too much at stake. They manufacture cheaper clothing merely to meet the 
demand of those who can neither afford to pay forty dollars for a suit or who con- 
sider such a price extravagant. No, they do not sacrifice quality of cloth. 
The difference is chiefly in workmanship. Not that they do not employ the best 
of tailors but the finish may not be quite as good as the suit which I make for you 
and take more time to make. It is exactly the same in shoes, for instance. A five 
dollar shoe may contain no better leather than a three-fifty shoe, the difference 
being in the more careful finish. No sirree, the manufacturers of clothing—the 
fellows who are known far and wide because of advertising—would soon knock 
the props from under their business by attempting to market clothing containing 
inferior cloth.” 


Unconsciously or not, the tailor was expressing a thought upon which National 
Advertising has been grounded. The manufacturer who advertises must keep up 
to standard with that which he offers the public or know that he is jeopardizing his 
business. The reaction is sure and swift. 


In an address before the San Francisco Advertising Association recently, Harry 
Edward Freund said: “Aside from the question of business profit and expansion, 
it will be recognized by every square man that there is an ethical and moral side 
in what I am advocating for the Maker’s Name, which will find its manifestation 
in practice, in the maintaining of high standards of quality and uniformity for the 
single reason that no reputable manufacturer will habitually and knowingly place 


his name upon an article of inferior quality.” 
“A good article with an honest name or trade mark on it,”’ says an editorial in 


(Continued on page 952) 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF CALGARY FROM NORTH BANK OF BOW RIVER 


CALGARY, ALBERT 


You can live and prosper enjoyably in Calgary. 


inhabitants. 


It is no frontier city, but a metropolitan place of 90,000 


The sweep of population into Alberta has made Calgary the industrial and commercial centre for 500,000 


prosperous people, in one of the most rapidly growing districts of the continent. Ten distinct main and branch 
lines of railway radiate from Calgary to every part of the province of Alberta, Western Saskatchewan and East- 


ern British Columbia. For this great domain 


trade centre. 


Calgary is known as “The City 
That Owns Itself.” The street 
railway, waterworks, lighting and 
paving plant «re all owned and 
operated by the city at substantial 
profits. Commission form of mu- 
nicipal government prevails. 


As a residential city, Calgary 
has much to commend it. The 
summers are cool and delightful; 
the winters tempered by the warm 
Chinook winds which blow inland 
from the Pacific. Living here is 
life at its best, with every advant- 
age of climate and convenience. 
Eighty miles west of Calgary is 
Banff, the wonderful summering 
place in the mountains, with a 
wealth of scenery equalling that of 
Switzerland. Banff is Calgary’s 
play-ground, and a spot where 
thousands of tourists annually find 
relief from business cares. 


Calgary and its district may be to you the place of opportunity. 




















Hotel Palliser 














CALGARY 

IN THREE YEARS 
Increased population........ 130% 
i bank clearings. .... 83°; 
ss assessment...... . .245°% 
es customs receipts. . . .246% 


post office receipts .. 188°, 
Erected new buildings 


a $41,921,958 
Added to street railway ... .54 miles 
‘« ** paved streets... .. 42 miles 


“* sewerage system... 119 miles 

















almost as large in area as all Europe—Calgary is the principal 


Calgary is an important indus- 
trial centre, but more manufac- 
turers are sought. Manufacturing 
opportunities exist in many lines. 
Power is remarkably cheap. 
Natural gas and coal exists in 
abundance. Factory sites are 
offered at cost. A modern Indus- 
trial Building will be placed at the 
disposal of manufacturers starting 
in a modest way and requiring 
leased floor space. This building, 
now being erected from municipal 
funds at a cost of $250,000, is the 
first building of its kind to be built 
and operated as a municipal en- 
terprise. 


The opening of the Panama 
Canal will make Calgary the prin- 
cipal western interior gateway to 
the grain-growing provinces of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan. Calgary 
will also be the centre, upon which 
the bulk of the grain westbound 
via the Canal to Europe will 
converge for passage over the 
mountains to Pacific ports. 


If you think so ask for literature or write me your 











personal plans, and the fullest information and unbiased advice will be given you. 
ANDREW MILLER, INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER, 
CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 
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the Ladies’ Home Journal, ‘‘is always the cheapest to buy from a personal point 
of view, and it is the safest to buy from a broad economic point of view.” 

Advertising is meat for the manufacturer and meat for the buyer. Publicity 
does not make fish for one and fowl for the other. It means economic selling 
and economic buying and because of its duofold and seemingly paradoxical 
effect upon trade is the strangest, most vital, most powerful influence of modern 
merchandizing. 








SUNSET FOR JUNE 


IN THE PUGET SOUND COUNTRY there are no signboards pointing the 

2 stranger to the nearest logging camp 
—the most interesting sight in the Northwest—in the heart of the forest primeval; no signpost 
guiding the visitor to the salmon traps and the salmon canneries that abound on the waters of 
Puget Sound. The wonderful beauty of Mt. Rainier National Park, the charm of the San Juan 
islands, the lure of motor cruising on this inland sea—until very recently, people of the cities of this 
region climbed, fly-fished, tobogganed, shot big game, and cruised to their hearts’ content but made 
small effort to pilot the stranger to these joys within their gates. Walter V. Woehlke describes the 
new conscience of the Northwest in this regard and extra color pictures are presented to show forth 
what it really means. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS OF VIGILANTE DAYS, by Edward P. Flint, 


youngest member and 
sole survivor of the famous Executive Committee of the Vigilantes in the turbulent early days of 
San Francisco. Illustrated with rare views from the collection of Charles B. Turrill, Esq. 


DISTRIBUTING THE IMMIGRANT, by Robert Newton Lynch. Third paper 


in an authoritative study of the Immi- 











gration problem as it affects the West. 


THE MAN WHO MAKES “ALL ABOARD!” POSSIBLE. 


Beginning a fascinating series by Rufus Steele dealing with the railroad man and his work. The 
human side of a.mighty machine of public service. 


PICTURES OF THE MAGIC CITY OF 1915. 


JUNE FICTION 


LOST IN TRANSIT, by Hugh Johnson. A story of love and war with the “movies” 


in the thick of both. 











MAHINI, by Ralph Stock. A color- 


—_———. ful tale of the tropics. 


THE CLOSED DOOR, by Katherine Clemens. Pages from the lives of two women 


and a man. 





THE MAN WHO WON, by William R. Lighton. Cass Burdick in the thick of 


a struggle, as usual, This time he is busy on two battle- 





fields, as different as love and war. 
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resorts, communities and colonization companies. 


not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 





to find such information as is desired, his attention is called 


) \TUVRISIS HOMESEEKERS DEPARTMENT, ( 


Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by Sunset MaGazinE and are believed to be trustworthy. SuNSE 


If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 


SUNSET SERVICE BurEAv in the editorial section of this magazine. 
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to the 

















visittHE COLONIAL EXHIBITION 


‘*The Garden of the East’’ 
AVA is undoubtedly the 


most wonderful, the 

most fertile and the 
most fascinating tropical 
Island in the world. It is 
about the same size as 
Cuba, but has a population 
of 35 millions, and pro- 
duces every known tropical 
product, especially sugar, 
rice, tea, tobacco, cinchona, 
coffee, rubber, maize, ka- 
pok, etc. A majestic chain 
of 40 volcanoes (several 
still active) stretches 
through the Island from 
east to west and affords 
the grandest scenery. Java 
is visited by many thou- 
sands of travellers from all 
parts of the globe every 
year and has become one 
of the most popular tourist 
resorts of the Orient. 


ec 
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The Ancient Temples of Java are Stupendous 
Structures of the Hindoo Age 

HIND, ROLPH & COMPANY 


For all information apply to 


THOS. COOK & SON 





OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


SAMARANG, JAVA 
Sept. 1- Nov. 30, 1914 


The Samarang Exhibition 


(Held under the auspices 
of the Government of Neth- 
erlands India) will be one 
of the greatest and most 
comprehensive Exhibitions 
of this kind ever held in 
the Pacific. The Java Gov- 
ernment is making a big 
display, which will after- 
wards be transferred to the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


of 1915. 


To Java via Australia 


The best and most attract- 
ive route. Splendid mail 
service by steamers of 
Royal Packet S. B. Co. Line 
from Sydney to Java via 
Queensland, New Guinea 
and Macassar. 


] 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Butte County, California 


*“*THE SAMPLE PACKAGE OF THE NATION’’ 





A Few Large Tracts 


(we have a big list of such tracts) 
Rice land, 2000 acres level as 


a floor and black as your hat, 
$75.00 an acre. 

Rice land, not so well located 
as above, 1500 acres good land, 
$35.00 an acre. 

Olive land, the very best, 5400 
acres, water in two years, 
$40.00 an acre. 

Olive and Orange land, 3200 
acres, without water $45.00; 
with water $60.00 an acre. 
1500 acres best valley land, 
without water, $60.00 an acre, 
with water $85.00 an acre. 


(owner of this ranch will take 


as first payment clear San 
Francisco, Berkeley or Oakland 
property.) 











UTTE COUNTY has been called 

“the sample package’’ of the United 

States for the reason that from its low- 

lying plains to its highest mountains eve! ob 
variety of climatic conditions is found, 

at various altitudes, every product of ‘the 

temperate and semi- tropical land is produced 

on a commercial scale. 

Yet, two things have held Butte County 
back: First, the great wealth of its mines 
has centered investment on mining; secon 
the immense holdings of land from earliest 
days has retarded development. 

But, Mr. Investor and Mr. Homeseeker, 
these very things are what make it the land 
of opportunity for you now, for the large 
holdings are being sold and subdivided for 
resale fo you, and here you can buy just 
what you want at a lower price than any- 
where else. Enough has been done in the 
way of development to eliminate guess-work. 
Success is assured providing you use com- 
mon sense in selecting the land and the alti- 
tude where that which you want to produce 
has been tested out and found as successful. 
Write us and let us show you all we can on 
paper. Then come and see for yourself. 


The North California Real Estate Co. 
OROVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
(Located in our own building) 





Bulletin of Special Tracts 


We have just completed a 
subdivision of a 1500 acreranch, 
where Rice, Alfalfa, Corn, and 
Garden Truck of all kinds, as 
well as Almonds, Figs, and 
Deciduous Fruits, and Berries, 
grow to perfection. This tract 
we offer at from $75.00 to 
$125.00 an acre on terms. 
(Send for descriptive pamphlet.) 


Wealso havetwo small subdivi- 
sions in the sheltered foothills 
south of Oroville in the famous 
Palermo Citrus Belt. Here 
you can buy land adjoining 
large producing orchards of 
Oranges and Olives, for from 
$50.00 to $100.00 an acre; 


also on terms. 




















Make your hotel reservations 


The Bureau of Transportation estimates that there will be from 
in advance, now! 


16,000,000 to 18,000,000 paid admissions to the Exposition. 


Hotel St. Regis 


85 FOURTH STREET 
Near Junction of Market, 
Ellis, Stockton and Fourth 
Streets. Center of City. 


; SAN FRANCISCO 


The St. Regis is centrally located, on 
direct route to Exposition, an direct a 
carlines to all depots and ferries. Pa 


Strictly modern fireproof Class “A” 
building 


\ 


Rooms with or without 


bath. 


Prices $1.00 per day, 
up. i“ <2 





Reservation 
Coupon. e’ $ 
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Yosemite National Park 


' y 


1 peers 


tee ae ge eee 


Vernal Falls, an of the wonders of wonderful Yosemite iat 
Begin now to plan for two weeks at the very least in Yosemite National Park this summer. You owe it 
to yourself to see one of the United States’ most magnificent beauty spots. 
The trip is easily made and the cost is small. In the heart of the National Park is Sentinel Hotel, rates 
$3 to $4 per day; $20 to $25 by the week. At the end of the railroad is Hotel del Portal, rates $4 per day. 


Write for folder to Yosemite Valley Railroad Company, Merced, California, or call on any Southern 
Pacific agent. 


Beautiful souvenir booklet may be obtained from Yosemite Valley Railroad for $1. 


In writing to advertisers please mention SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly 
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A Wonderful 
Steamship Ride 


NEW ORLEANS 
TO NEW YORK 

























‘One Hundred Golden Hours at Sea’’ 


with all the pleasures and benefits of an 
ocean voyage. ‘ 





Fares the same as al! rail but include 


berth and meals on Steamships. 







Sailings Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from |New Orleans and New York. 


“Sunset Limited” 


Operated Daily with no extra fare. 







Write for illustrated booklets 


and information. 







L. H. NUTTING, General Pass. Agent 
366 Broadway, New York 


F ee | _ | P. K. GORDON, General Agent 
. Flood Bldg., San Francisco 


C. M. KNOX, General Agent 
Pacific Electric Bldg., 
Los Angeles 













ia tig 


First Class Service Rates: $1.00 Per Day and Up 
E. R..CLUTE, Gen’! Mgr. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


334-342 STOCKTON STREET 









Located in the heart of the business district 
and virtually at the entrance of the Stockton 
Street tunnel, which will be direct route to 
Exposition Grounds. Finest View in the City, 
Handsomely furnishe! cozy lobby; ladies’ 
parlor. A thoroughly up-to- date hotel with 
First Class Cafe in connection. 


Meet Us Here 
Jos. S, Thoma Thos. A. Hender 


220 Rooms Class “A” Building 
200 with Bath Fifteen Stories 
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AND PACIFIC COAST 


Nature’s Exposition 


| cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
| Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
| Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and Kings and Kern River Canyons 
Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
| Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


For Fares, Train Service and Descriptive Booklets ask Agents 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915—FIRST IN SAFETY 











Mt. Tamalpais 


over “‘The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You see it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any railroad passenger office, or 


| Ticket Office 
| 4 
874 Market Street, San Francisco : 
Sausalito Ferry San Francisco Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
’ from top of Mt. Tamalpais 
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Have you read that charming story 


“Trolley Trips 
Through Wonderland” 


> 


It is a beautifully illustrated travel 
description of Southern California. 
A postal request will bring you the 
booklet and such other information 


you may desire. 








oe 


CTRIC RAILWAY 


Los Angeles, California 





CPt hh tie 
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PACIFIC ELE 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager 
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Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and per- 
manent guests. It is absolutely fireproof and is 
furnished according to the most modern ideas of 
luxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 
a magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades 
and the Olympics. European Plan. 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 














a 


4merican & 
Australian 


Splendid 
Steamers 


Sierra 
Sonoma 
Ventura 


SYDNEY SHORT LINE 


19 DAYS—San Francisco to nae DAYS 
Round World - 1st Class $652.30 
“= 2nd Class 400.00 
Sailings a cag every 2 weeks 
Sydney “28 days 
$110—HONOLULU-—-and Return—Ist Class $110 
You can make this trip (from San Francisco) in 16 days, 54 days 
each way at sea, 5 dayson Islands. Tickets good six months. 


OCEANIC S. S, CO., 673 Market St., San Francisco 








+ Independent te 
$620.65 Up 
TART when and where 


you will; stay as long ina 
| place as it pleases you. 
# No tourists crowds. ou 
see Europe, Mediterranean, 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, Java, 
China, Japan, ee sap 
Australia, Hawaii, and cross 
erican Continent. 

First Class Throughout. 
Tickets good two years. 
Travelers’ Checks Good 
All Over the World. 

Write for 
“Independent Around the 
World”’ klet. 

OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts. 
5 Broadway New York 
H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago 
Central National Bank, St. Louis 
loway & Champion, Francoes 
sve Robert hoe San Fra Tancisco 














—W hile in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the 
homelike atmosphere of the 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 


200 rooms—all facing outward. Sultes for familles 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 




















“Near Everywhere” 
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Phone Hyde Park 4000 





CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL WW 





CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


OPEN ALL THE 
YEAR ‘ROUND 


QThis famous hotel makes a specialty of winter 
service. Social features particularly enjoyable, afford- 

ing pleasurable gaiety without the sepeenney of 
formal entertaining. €Tenminutes from | loop by Illinois 
Central Express trains, best gen pew in Chicago. 

@But away from city noise, dirt and confusion, in the 
heart of the finest residence district. @Special winter 
rates, in effect to May Ist, offer tn pede goo 


from a financial standpoint. particulars if 
call on, phone or write. "Chicago Beach Booklet “as 
on request. a c.f cf at . 4 


51st Boulevard, Hyde Park, Chicago 





tors» ~TulareC 
se . Say, ulare ounty 
J ab! % Reached by S. P. Trains to Ducor, 
thence auto-stage. tie medicinal waters 
in the State. Elevation 3200 feet. Hotel 
Del Venada; good service. Write for des- 
4 criptive booklet and analysis of waters. 


L. S. WINGROVE, Megr., Hot Springs, Cal. 


= 





2 “ar Spans soa 


INCORPORATED 


In all the World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 
COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 


Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 


n all year. 
Address J. W. Cuthbert, Witber Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 


CKNESS 
SICKNESS 


A Preventative“ (orrective 
















Be Happy 
And Well 
While 


{Traveling 





Lo, 
—+* 


¥eu-2 
othersill’ : Sasi Ret lili 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. ail 


Officially adopted by Steamship Companies on 
both fresh and salt water—endorsed by highest 
| authorities—and used by travelers the world over, 

Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, chloral, 
coal tar products, or their derivatives. 

Sold by leading druggists. 50c box enough fo1 
24 hours, $1.00 box for ocean voyage. 

The One Dependable Preventative of Nausea. 
A copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book sent by request, without charge. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Also at 19 St. Bride Strect, London; Montreal, New York, 
Paris, Milan, Hambarg. 


























ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS 
Hottest and most curative springs in the 
world. Modern hotel. 

Waters and mud are highly radioactive. 
Rheumatism, kidney and stomach troubles 
successfully treated. Resident physician. Al- 
titude 2000 feet. ome grown vegetables. 
Dairy and chicken ranch. American plan 
table. California’s ideal resort. 
ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS Co, 

Arrowhead prin, Calif. 

















GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


San Francisco 


European Plan $1.50aday up, American Plan $3.50 aday up. 
Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart 











Individual Irrigation Beats Government Projects a Mile 
That is the irrigation that is making fortunes 
for hard-headed farmers in the world-famed 


MIMBRES VALLEY 


Surrounding Deming, New Mexico, 
where they have the largest volume of purest water in the 
world at 20 to 60 feet below the surface. Ame rican genius 
has supplied efficient pumps and cheap fuel engines that are 
putting water on the ground for much less than Uncle Sam 
can build reservoirs, to say nothing of ditch fights and 
community feuds, Farmers work in the fields every week 
in the year in the most delightful climate on this continent. 
Come now while lands are cheap. Deming has the best 
school, church and social life in the Southwest. Write 
today for descriptive literature to 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Marshall Building Deming, New Mexico 








WE MANUFACTURE 


The famous IMPERIAL PUMPS for Oilor 
Water Wells 


R. H. HERRON CO. 
Affiliated with 
OIL WELL SUPPLY CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Main Office and Shop, Los Angeles, Cal. Branches in all California Oil Fields 














The ito: & Torley Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


JANNEY COUPLER 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES 


McMULLIN & EYRE, Flood Building, San Francisco 
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Good Insurance; Crop Increase; 

= | Crop Perfection 





HAT is another way of saying “‘irrigation”. Irrigation is all of that—it 


: insures an unfailing crop; it makes possible the greatest productive 
efficiency of the soil; it makes for perfection by a strict regulation of F 
moisture. 


Kern County was one of the first in Califoraia to take advantage of 
; irrigation. Its first canals were begun as early as 1870, and its present 
} completed system is one of the largest and most comprehensive in the 
United States. Over 270,000 acres of fertile and productive land is being irrigated at an 
| annual cost not to exceed $1 per acre. The water comes from the Kern River, which 
rises at the base of Mt. Whitney and drains an area of about 2,350 square miles. Kern 
River is 125 miles long and its supplies are unfailing. It carries an average flow of 805 
: cubic feet per second, with a flood flow averaging 2,000 second feet. There is an abundant 
underground flow easily tapped and easily pumped. 


Four to six crops is the average for alfalfa in Kern County. It is a sure safe crop with 
irrigation. It is a wealth producing crop, and it is making more men rich than any other 
J one California crop. Besides alfalfa Kern produces almost every crop adaptable to the 
Temperate Zone. 


There is room for 200,000 settlers in Kern County— 


ir living room, breathing room, room to make a way and make a bank account grow. This 

is true notwithstanding the fact that Kern county made a 128 per cent increase in population 
in the decade from 1900 to 1910. When the next census is taken another great increase 
will be shown, for people are coming constantly to our county to make their homes. 


Send for our illustrated literature. It may contain the information that you desire most. 
We can not tell all about Kern in an advertisement. We don’t try to. But we will gladly 
give you free of cost all the information you desire. 


~ Secretary Kern County Board of Trade 
Bakersfield 


Kern County, California 
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Grapes, Apricots, Peaches, 


CG 3 
a n t Oranges, Olives, Grain — 


We grow them all in Fresno County. Lumber- 


Lose in ing, dairying, poultry raising, truck gardening — 
these hold out golden opportunities to you. 
Fresno County has room for you, welcomes 
you, is ready to give you health, happiness, and 


on eg You cannot HELP but prosper in 
resno resno County if you give any attention at all 

to your occupation. Let any of the Chambers 
Count y. 


listed below tell you all you want to know. 
Write for Information to Any of the Following: 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 








Sanger Chamber of Commerce....... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, ( Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........ Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce ....... Laton, Cal. 


Reedley Chamber of Commerce.... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce... .Kerman, Cal. 




















OACO ORCHARDISTS 
HAVE EVERY ADVANTAGE 


| 

| 

| 

| Delightful climate—unusually beautiful environment— 
excellent shipping facilities—proximity to educational 

| centers. ba 


You don’t have to be an experienced horticulturist 
to make good on an Oaco Orchard tract. Our trained 
men will show you how to grow and care for fruit. 
Eighteen miles away is Oregon Agi ‘Itural College, 
| the most complete of its kind in the i _ific Northwest, 

offering excellent short courses for beginners in a fruit 
| raising. 


Beautiful Oaco Orchards have been scientifically se- 
lected, planted, cultivated and cared for. Result—a 
| perfect orchard. 


Oaco Orchards are in the Willamette Valley, midway 
between Corvallis and Eugene, in the heart of the 
| ‘Land where Life is Large.” 


Oaco Orchards are owned and controlled by men high 
in the business, educational, social and political life 
of Oregon. This company invites most thorough 
investigation and prefers such investigation before 
negotiating the sale of a tract. 


Tuolumne County Only a few ten and twenty acre tracts left in the original 


sisione saint oe y coe = planting. VISIT THIS ORCHARD. It will repay 
rgetic willing homeseekers and settlers. Here x 

ip Gleety af cal Rash crvaltlak whe ance Ses avant eo met you a see Oregon’s most perfect orchard, whether you 
ahead, who wants to have a home which will produce. | purchase or not. 
Thousands of acres of land not yet under the plow is 
suitable for fruit raising. Apples do exceptionally well 





Send for booklet “The Investment Value of an Apple 


in this county and we advise all who desire to engage in Orchard.” 

this profitable branch of farming to investigate the oppor- 

tunities here. N Y 
Send at once for our new illustrated booklet. It tells OREGON APPLE COMPA 

the story of Tuolumne’s offering to the homeseeker and B. W. Johnson, Manager 


settler. It is free for the asking. 





CORVALLIS : $ 3 : OREGON 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, Sonora, California 
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River Boat, Railroad Car, 


} 
| 
| 
| 





Farmer’s Wagon 


That is a combination worth consideration. Stockton is the 
county seat of San Joaquin County. San Joaquin County is one 
of the richest, most diversified counties in California. The county 
seat is almost in the center of the county. From it radiate fanlike 
in all directions good roads—macadamized, asphalt paved high- 
ways, 270 miles of them. The farmer hauls his produce over 
these splendid highways to the county seat or to any of the various 
marketing centers of the county, Lodi, Tracy, Manteca, Ripon, 
Escalon. Transcontinental railroads, fast river boats compete 
in handling the produce from the marketing centers to the greater 
marketing centers of the outside world. 

San Joaquin is consequently a leader among California counties. 
Less than seventy-five miles from the great San Francisco markets, 
a constant outlet is thus offered for products of orchard, farm and 
field. This county leads in production of potatoes, barley and 
vegetables. It produces great quantities of fruit, dairy products, 
poultry products, etc. It is a county of exceptional diversity and 
fertility. 

Every man seeking a home in the great Pacific Coast country 
should investigate our county. He owes it to himself to look into 
San Joaquin’s resources and opportunities before making a final 


4 




















decision. 
In writing address either of the undersigned commercial organ- 
izations: 
There are 400 miles of navigable 
waterways within San Joaquin 
e Saat evborere dives sheate Secretary, Chamber of Commerce................ Stockton 
come within one block of the Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association Lodi 
court house, which is in the very 0 ee ee et ee ee ee 2 OOS NOS: $88 98 a8 
heart of the thriving city of Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade ................... Tracy 
Stockton. The ‘‘mosquito fleet’’ a 
OE edecliiie’ Hote handled cover Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade............... Manteca 
Rae Ga seangese ss Soe Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade ................... Ripon 
va r highways in one year. ° 
ee : Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club............... Escalon 





San Joaquin County 


CALIFORNIA 
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We Cut Alfalfa Four Times Each Year and We Don’t Irrigate— 


When we irrigate we cut the alfalfa oftener. Alfalfa is but one of the products of Shasta County. There are so many different 
products from the farms andforests and mines that Shasta is known as Diversified Shasta. Almost every product common to the 
Temperate Zone is raised and raised with profit here. 

Shasta County is one of California’s most remarkable counties, a county where valley and mountains meet and pour forth abundant 
riches. Shasta County is half as large in area as the entire state of Massachusetts and yet the entire county has a population less than 
Chicopee, a single city in Massachusetts. That is why we advertise. We want more people. We want farmers to develop the 
thousands of acres which need only the plow and the harrow to make them yield abundant prosperity. We want manufacturers to take 
advantage of the encrmous deposits of raw materials which lie dormant in the mountains. We have vast potential electrical power 
awaiting to be harnessed. We have timber and gold and iron and copper and coal. 


We want you to know more about our county. Send for our booklet, sixty-four pages, beautifully illustrated. Free. 


Redding Chamber of Commerce - ~- Redding Shasta County 


Anderson Chamber of Commerce - Anderson 


or, Clerk Board of Supervisors - - Reddng CALIFORNIA 














“The General Utility Implement” 
Digs A Ditch 
LevelsTheLand 























1-Man 
2-Horse 
Machine 





ONIONS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Piles of them! What do they indicate? Soil fertility. 
A first crop from one of the farms in the great re- 
claimed Oregon beaverdam and river bottom 
| 


Columbia Delta Lands 


12,000 acres of this rich land reclaimed from the 
Columbia River—dyked, drained, ready for the far- 
mer. The sort of land that has made Dutch farmers 
famous. The sort of land that has spread the fame 
of the great Nile Valley, the valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin. 


Delightful climate; rail and water competitive ERE is just the machine you need. It will dig your ditches, 
transportation; irrigation without cost; one of the laterals, terraces and perform every phase of work required 
Northwest’s greatest markets but forty miles | for preparing irrigated land. Will dig a V-shaped ditch from 

| 14 to 30 inches deep. For road work it has no equal. Does the 


distant. 


Land adaptable to garden produce, poultry, dairy- work at the lowest possible cost. 








ing, berries. Average returns easily estimated | : : ° 
50 per acre. Careful gardéning will show a | Made in 2 sizes 3 ae 9 
profit of $400 to $500 per acre. Write for illustrated | oO. eight Ss. 
literature, references, maps, etc. Write us today for Catalogue and special free trial offer 
Columbia Agricultural Company Glide Road Machine Co., 566 Haron St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Clatskanie, Oregon We warehouse these machines in San Francisco and Los Angeles. This 
| arrangement enables us to give immediate delivery in Western territory. 
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What is the Value of a 
Navigable River? 


1 


Sacramento County is strategically located insofar as transportation is concerned. 
Here transcontinental railroads vie with river boats for the shipment of the great 
volume of farm and orchard products. This means competitive transportation 
and a consequent extremely favorable rate. It further means quick transportation 
to the big markets of California and easy access to the Eastern markets with early 


produce. 


Sean SRR RT Ce ts end ee 


Think what such a tremendous advantage means to a county so ideally adapted to 
the high priced early products of the truck farm and the orchard! Sacramento 
County is a big producer of pears, cherries, prunes, plums, hops, oranges, walnuts, 
almonds, raisins, table grapes, rice, olives, figs, alfalfa—all special crops with a big 
demand at fancy prices. Not two decades ago the greater part of the county was 
given over to the growing of grain. The land has long since been proved far too 


valuable for grain growing. 4 


Eventually every twenty acres in this great county will support a family. You had 
better investigate opportunities while the price is still reasonable. 


IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SACRAMENTO 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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> Some Oregon Statistics © 

& ie 

x Oregon is practically a new State—admitted 153} 

2, in 1859, yet its development along various ¢& 
= lines will compare favorably with any of 
ky the older States, With an area of nearly 
4k 100,000 square miles, yet it has only about 
OO 7 persons to the square mile. With an 
Sy adequate population, production along the 


different lines will be proportionately large. 


Lumber: Oregon has vpwards of 406 billion feet of 
standing timber—more than one-fifth of the entire 
standing timber of the United States, valucd at 
over $450,000,000. 


Agricultural Crops: Wheat, Oats, Barley pro- 
duced in 1912 over 36,000,000 bushels, valued at 
over $6,000,000; over 100,000 bales of hops, valued 
at over $4,000,000. 


4 ~ . 
Live Stock: Cattle, dairy cows, horses, mules, 
sheep, goats and swine for 1912 numbered over 
3,500,000, valued at over $85,000,000. 


Horticultural Products: Apples, pears, peaches, 
cherries, prunes, blackberries, strawberries, cur- 
rants, nuts, etc., produced over $6,000,000. 


Other products, wool, mohair, honey, poultry, eggs 
and dairy products, over $30,c00,000. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE HERE 


and development certain. The future of 
Oregon is assured, and now is the time to 


get in on the ground floor. Z 3 

of 

Literature descriptive of Oregon. or on specific sections Yyz2 
along the Southern Pacific, giving more details, will be @SS 
sent free on application to the undersigned: 223 
Ss 

22 


{A 
DS 


JOHN M. SCOTT 


General Pass. Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


ARR 
FONE 


RHANY: 































Camping in the 
Cascades 





We've used this picture for the purpose of illus- 
trating one of the joys of the Rogue River Valley 
settler. The greatest outings in the whole United 
States are right at hand. In the Cascade Moun- 
tains are forests of fir and pine. Not far distant 
is Crater Lake National Park, one of America’s 
greatest natural wonders. Within easy reach 
southwest-ward are the Marble Halls of Oregon. 
Through the valley flows the Rogue River, 
admitted. by America’s best sportsmen as the 
greatest fishing stream in the United States. 
These are but a few of the joys open to the citizen 
of the Rogue River Valley, a valley which we claim 
offers 4 real home. These outing features are only 
incidental to the joys of the man who farms or 
raises fruit in this county. 

Jackson county is the premier apple and pear 
county of Oregon. Our county leads all others in 
the state of Oregon in the production of apples, 
peaches, nectarines, pears and apricots. It is 
third in the production of grapes and berries. It 
is fast becoming a poultry raising center. 

Ten to forty acres in Jackson county are sufficient 
for intensive cultivation. That much land devoted 
to fruit is all that one man can comfortably care 
for. 

Send for literature and ask us questions about our 
county. It will be a pleasure to answer your ques- 
tions and give you advice. 


Jackson County Court 


Jacksonville, Oregon 
‘In the Rogue River Valley’’ 
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Why Factories are Coming to Benicia 


Many have already come. The largest tannery on the whole 
Pacific Coast; one of the great agricultural implement plants; 
fruit cannery; fish cannery; a great creamery; two ship build- 
ing yards and many smaller concerns. The ordnance depart- 
ment headquarters of the U.S. Government for the Pacific 
Coast, Alaska and the Orient are located at Benicia Arsenal, 
where considerable manufacturing is done. 

Why did they locate in Benicia? Study the map. 

Benicia is ideally located on Carquinez Straits, southwestern 
ran ; ? 4 Solano County, where the waters of the great interior rivers 
~~ 4 : ~ meet the tides of the Pacific Ocean flowing in through Suisun 
Bay. We are but thirty miles from San Francisco by rail; 
twenty-eight by steamer. The location is superb for manu- 
facturing. The water front is extensive. More than two miles 
of manufacturing sites along deep water, ready at nominal 









SAW PaBiO Bay * 








cost, for occupancy. by live concerns. The largest vessels can 
dock easily. Benicia is a railroad terminal, which guarantees 
lowest rates for shipments. Thirty passenger trains, including 
Benicia is 30 miles eight transcontinental trains, stop here daily. 
by rail, 28 miles by Benicia offers excellent sites. Private wharves can be con- 
water from San Fran- structed at low cost. Abundant power at low rates is supplied 
cisco. Nomore favor- by the main line of one of the biggest hydro-electric plants 
able location could be operating in Northern California. Benicia offers a favorable 
imagined for manu- climate—even temperatures, healthful, invigorating. Quick 
factories. Induce- connection with the great San Francisco labor market where 
ments are offered help can be obtained. Plenty of low-priced land for desirable 
manufacturers who homesites for workingmen. 
mean business. Benicia wants more manufacturing concerns. Information will 
be supplied to all interested. Address either 














SECRETARY BENICIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BENICIA, CALIFORNIA 
OR, CHARLES F. WYER, SEC’Y.-TREAS. 
SOLANO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FAIRFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
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You Can’t Grow Apricots Just Anywhere 


You might be able to produce a tree and the tree might possibly yield some fruit almost anywhere but 
an apricot isn’t really an apricot unless it has the delicacy of color, texture and flavor which character- 
izes the California product. The apricot is susceptible to frost. It is a delicate fruit and success with 
it is confined to some very definitely marked areas. 


The First Apricots Marketed Anywhere Come From Yolo County 


Our county raises vast quantities of the most luscious of all tree fruits. Raises them successfully. 

Gets them on the market early—which demonstrates two things: absence of frost and an abundance 
of sunshine and fertile soil. If Yolo was a frost-visited county there would seldom if ever be a crop of 

apricots. If it were a gloomy county there would never be the proper coloring in its apricots. 

The apricots of Yolo county are marketed both fresh and dried. Not only are they shipped to the 
markets of the East but to the markets of the whole world. 

So successful are the Yolo growers that the apricot has become a leading product of this county. To 
celebrate its supremacy of the fruits raised here the First Apricot Annual will be held at Winters on 
May 21, 22, 23. Winters is in the heart of the apricot belt. ‘Winters’ has become a trade mark in 
the markets of Europe for dried apricots of quality. 

But—our farmers and fruit growers raise a lot of other things besides apricots. There is no better 
dairying county in all California. Peaches, pears, cherries, figs, grapes, alfalfa, walnuts, almonds are 
some of the products raised extensively. 

For further information about Yolo County write to 








H.S. Maddox, Secretary, Yolo County Panama-Pacific Exposition Commission 
WOODLAND, YOLO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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offers one of the few inlets along the Pacific Coast for 


deep-water shipping. Look at your map. Compare the 
broken Coast line of the Atlantic with that of the Pacific. 
Not over half a dozen bays are open to the maritime 
shipping which comes to the Pacific Coast. Coos Bay is 
one of the few inlets of consequence from San Diego to 
Vancouver. 

Coos Bay is twenty-eight hours by boat from San Fran- 
cisco and twenty-four hours by boat from Portland. 
Here, says an eminent student of economic conditions, 
will be a great future metropolis. 

Consider the manufacturing possibilities of the great 
Coos Bay country. Here is unlimited power and un- 
limited fuel. Here is a wealth of untouched timber. 
Tributary to Coos Bay is the greatest body of standing 
timber tributary to any single port in the United States. 
Already there are many manufacturing concerns located 
in the Coos Bay cities. Paper pulp mills, lumber mills, 
woodworking mills. 

Then too the back country is rich in agricultural possi- 
bilities. Here is cheap land for farming, for fruit growing, 
for dairying. Here are fertile valleys with a wealth of 
rich soil. 

Can you think of a region offering greater opportunities 
than the Coos Bay country? It is not a wilderness, not 


a land without transportation, not a desert crying for 
water. It is a wonderfully fertile, wonderfully favored 
land. 


eege for illustrated literature. Tell us what ——— 
you most. We will gladly tell you about our country. 







Marshfield Chamber of Commerce, Marshfield, Ore. 
North Bend Commercial Club, North Bend, Ore. 
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Water Did It! 


For many, many years the Sacramento flowed 
peacefully through Glorious Glenn county 
without interruption. The broad fields went 
parched and dry when summer came. Grain 
was the single crop grown. Grain made men 
wealthy—some men. But it did nothing 
towards developing Glenn county. Fortunes 
were taken if a grower had sufficient land. 
The small farmer had no place here then. 


| But that era has gone. No longer does all 
| the water which once so peacefully flowed 
through the channel of the Sacramento, 
| continue on its way to the sea. Irrigation 
ditches have been dug. Water has been 
diverted to bring refreshed life to the fertile 


soils. The wheat and barley lands have been 
slowly giving way before small intensive 
farms. Fields of waving grain have been re- 


placed with the brilliant green of the orange 
and lemon, with the fig and the walnut, the 
cherry and the plum, the peach and the pear. 
Alfalfa grows tall and rank to be cut six times 
each year where once a single crop of barley 
was taken in one year or perhaps only once 
in two years. Glenn has come into her own. 
The farmer of the small tract has replaced the 
farmer of the great area. Fortunes are 
found in ten acres or twenty acres that exceed 
those taken from ten times that acreage in 
the years gone by. 


GLENN COUNTY 
Is the Heart of the 
Great Sacramento Valley 


It is in immediate touch with the great 
markets of the state of California. It is the 
home of two great irrigation enterprises and 
of a nymber of smaller ones. It is also the 
home of many private irrigation enterprises 
where a well and a pump furnish the individ- 
ual supply. 


Get in Touch with 
Glorious Glenn County 


For further information and illustrated literature address 
either of the undersigned organizations: 


WILLOWS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 
ORLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
BAYLES BUSINESS MEN’S 

ASSOCIATION 
BAYLES, CALIFORNIA 
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| F Thrice Blessed 


Trinity 


California’s Treasure Storehouse 


ye 
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Fire Away! | 


Ask us all the questions you care to. Ask us about 
the soil, about crops, about water, about climate, 
about transportation, about rain and snow, about 
drinking water, about thunder and lightning, about 
good roads, about anything! 


Unlimited Power Resources in the Foothills 


dd 









Here is agricultural, timber and mining wealth 
almost beyond estimate. Far the greater part of 
this wealth is yet stored away in its natural state, 
and its development is now ready. 


Ask us what trees to plant, how long it will take them | 
to mature, how large a crop may be expected the first | - 
year, the second year, the third year. In short ask us E 
any question you have in mind. bs 


We'll Answer You Honestly || | = 
and Quickly : | 


That is a part of our business. Our organization was 
started and is carried on entirely for your benefit. We 
want you to come and live with us. We have enough 
land for thousands of families. These organizations 
however have no land to sell. We work for the benefit 
of our county. It is our business to inform others of 
the opportunities for the establishment of homes in 
our midst. 


( 
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Trinity County is in Northwestern California. 
Itis first in activity, extent and value of hydraulic 
mines in all America. Vast fortunes are still hid- 
den in the hills in gold, copper, cinnabar, asbestos, 
limestone, coal and iron deposits. 
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Billions of feet of untouched timber clothe the 
hills of Trinity County ready for the harvest and 
the consequent manufacturing impetus. 
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Trinity County’s agricultural wealth has 
scarcely been touched. Surrounding counties in 
a greater state of development because of hereto- 
fore more advantageous transportation facilities, 
are an indication of the ultimate development of 
Trinity County’s agricultural wealth. Here are 
fertile valleys ready for the plowing. Here are 
hillsides rich with pasturage ready for grazing 
herds and flocks. Here is superb fruit land wait- 
ing but the clearing and planting. 


( 


Sonoma County is the largest dry-wine district in 
America; contains the largest poultry raising and 
marketing center in the world; has the earliest pro- 
ducing apple orchards; is one of the West’s foremost 
hop-producing districts; is a leading prune shipping 
district. 


For further information address either of the 


undersigned commercial organizations: With such tremendous potential resources why 


should any settler hesitate to investigate Trinity 


Sonoma County Development Association Santa Rosa | County with a view to locating where the march 


(A 1 A A 
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Santa Rosa Chamber of Commerce - - Santa Rosa of time alone will bring the man with foresight a 
Petaluma Chamber of Commerce - - - Petaluma fortune? 
Sebastopol Chamber of Commerce - - Sebastopol BE ‘ 
Cloverdale Chamber of Commerce - - - Cloverdale | f= 
Sonoma Chamber of Commerce - - = - Sonoma fe 
Guerneville Improvement Club - - - - Guerneville | Send for booklet descriptive of our 
Healdsburg Chamber of Commerce - - Healdsburg | county. It will prove of value to 
Windsor Chamber of Commerce- - - - - Windsor | if : 
Glen Ellen Chamber of Commerce - - Glen Ellen bs on 

| 

| 

| 


Clerk of 
Ge Board of Supervisors 
Weaverville, California 


Sonoma County | 


California | 
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Sunset, the Pacific Monthly __. 


pe=—sea| HE Canadian Manager of Sunset is willing to help 
any reader of the magazine to get reliable informa- 
tion about Alberta and British Columbia. He is in 
position to tell you about the new railroads—the 
new country being opened up by them, and the 
new towns springing up along these railway lines. 
He can give you data as to cities, land, climate, 
and general development. His services are free to 
Sunset Readers. He has nothing for sale. The object 
is to further the interests of Alberta and British 
Columbia by giving unbiased reports to those who want facts. 

Write fully, stating what capital you have, in what you are 
particularly interested, and he will put you in touch with your 
opportunity, and give you his views as best he can. Enclose 
ten cents for postage. 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Canadian Manager—Sunset 


730 Rogers Building Vancouver, British Columbia 





























Edmonton, Canada 


This is the Northern Investment Agency’s first appearance in Sunset—to its readers we would suggest, if 
interested in Central Alberta’s mixed farming country, or in the City of Edmonton, with a population of 
70,000 people, to make inquiries which we shall gladly answer. 


ASK YOURSELF THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS—tThen Write Us 


Do I wish to increase my present capital? 

Are there greater opportunities in a new country than in an okd? 

Can I invest my money at a higher rate of interest? 

If so, can I rely upon the company offering this form of investment? 

Would I like to live in s city where the increase in population from 1901 to 1913 was 
from 3,167 to 67,24 

How much capital can 1 invest? 

Can I purchase a farm on easy terms at $15 or $20 per acre that will show a net return 
as great as some lands in the States costing $100 to $125? 


Would I like the climate? 
Would I like to know more about the Peace River Country—the last great West? 


Our Officers and Directors will satisfy you as to our responsibility 
P. O. DWYER, President A. H. STELTER, Vice-President HYATT COX, Secretary 


THEODORE REVILLON, Banker, Paris, France G. F. SWIFT, of Swift & Co., Chicago 
J. M. REVILLON, of Revillon Freres, Paris and New York G. W. SWAISLAND, Banker, Edmonton 


ADDRESS LETTERS TO 
NORTHERN Nv as AGENCY, Limited 
EDMONTON 33 33 CANADA 
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Free 
Land 
for 
Settlers 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES AWAITING HOMESEEKERS 





ALBERTA GOVERNMENT DE MONSTRATION FARM, OLDS 


LBERTA has 100,000,000 acres of fertile lands, with little more than three per cent of this vast area 
under cultivation. Some of the best agricultural lands are still open for homesteading and pre- 
emption. 


ANDS are now available for free homesteads, in close proximity to railway transportation facilities; 
500 miles of new railway lines are expected to be completed this year, which will provide easy acce ss 
to millions of acres of free land. 


EAUTIFUL locations are now available for new towns and commercial enterprises, including the most 
extensive coal measures in America—anthracite, bituminous and lignite. New opportunities await 
the settler on every hand. 


VERY one can find suitable opportunities for profitable investment and enlarged usefulness in assisting 
to develop the unlimited resources now available in this Province. You are cordially invited to come 
and share in th's last Great West. 


AILWAY construction will not only greatly exceed all previous efforts during the present year, and 
distribute millions of dollars in cash, and provide profitable employment for thousands, but open 
up new settlements into hitherto undeveloped agricultural lands. 


that of any former year in its history. Agriculture, in all its branches, mining, investments in lands 


HE outlook for the Province of Alberta forever warrants the statement that its progress will double 
and expansion of commercial enterprises are on the eve of astounding development. 


domestic servants, for whom there are splendid openings and prospects; capital to develop her 


LBERTA wants farmers financially able to occupy the land and utilize her vast fertile fields; 
l \ mines, enlarge her commerce, and establish manufactures. For full information apply to: 


HON. DUNCAN MARSHALL 
EDMONTON Minister of Agriculture ALBERTA, CANADA 
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. Canadian Home 
=. from the. 


~ Canadian Pacific 


rOUR new home is ready for you in the fertile Canadian West, with 
its magnificent soil, good climate, churches, public schools, good 


markets, good hotels, unexcelled transportation. Take 20 years 
to pay. And call on us for a long time loan of $2,000 for farm improvements, 
if you want it. 

This land is offered only to farmers or to men who will actually occupy 
or improve it. We make our prices, terms and development assistance so 
attractive because we want to interest settlers. Come where you can own 10 
acres for every acre you now own or farm; where every acre will produce 
double what a worn-out acre produces anywhere. Mother Earth provides no 
better land than this rich virgin Canadian soil. The enormous crop yield 
per acre proves this every season. 


We Give You 20 Years to Pay 


We will sell you rich Canadian land for from $11 to $30 per acre—in irrigation districts from $35 to $55. You 
need pay only one-twentiethdown. ‘Think ofit—only one-twentieth down, and the balance in19 equal annual pay- 
ments with interest at 6%. Long before your final payment comes due your farm will have paid for itself 
over and over again. Many good farmers in Western Canada have paid for their farms with onecrop. Here 
are some of the startling features of the most remarkable land offer you have ever read: 


We Lend You $2,000 for Farm Improvements 


This offer of a loan up to $2,000 is for farm development only, with no other security than the land itself, and shows our 
confidence in the fertility of the soil and in your ability to make it produce prosperity for you and traffic for our lines. This loan 
will help you in providing buildings, fencing, sinking well and breaking, and you are given twenty years in which to fully repay 
this loan. While enjoying the use of this money, you pay only interest at six per cent. 


Advance Live Stock on Loan Basis 


The Company, in the case of the approved land purchaser who is in a position and has the ability to take 
eare of his stock, will advance cattle, sheep and hogs up to the value of $1,000 on the basis of the scttler’s note 
with interest at eight per cent, to enable him to develop more rapidly, on the right basis of mixed farming. 


Farm Made Ready by Experts if Desired 


If you want a place already established, select one which our Department of Agricultural Experts has devel- 
oped. On our improved farms, house and other buildings are up, well is dug, farm fenced, fields cultivated 
and in crop. All waiting for those who want an immediate start and quick results—all planned and_ completed 
by men who know—our own agricultural experts. Take 20 years to pay if you want to. We give free service 
Pace! take service—the valuable assistance of great demonstration farms, in charge of agricultural specialists 
employed by the Canadian Pacific for its own farms. This service is yours—free. 


This Great Offer is Based on Good ‘Land 


The Canadian Pacific offers you the finest land on earth for grain growing, cattle, hog, sheep and horse 
raising, dairying, poultry, vegetables and general mixed farming—irrigated lands for intensive farming—non- 
irrigated lands with ample rainfall for mixed and grain farming. Remember, these lands are located on or 
near established lines of railway, near established towns. And you can Start on an irrigated or non-irrigated 
farm, improved or unimproved. 








Your new home and your fortune are ready for you in the famous, a 
fertile Canadian West, with its magnificent soil, good climate, churches Irrigation Book on Alberta- 
public schools, good markets, good hotels, unexcelled transportation—an Farming Saskatchewan 
20 years in which to pay for your farm and repay the improvement loan. Book on Information on Business and 
Here is the Last Best West—where your opportunity lies. Don’t delay. Manitoba Industrial Opportunities 


Mail the coupon here at once. The best land will be taken first—so time is 
precious to you. Write today. 


J. S. DENNIS, Assistant to the President 
Department of Natural Resources Canadian Pacific Railway 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


FOR SALE—Teown Lots in all growing towns, on lines of Canadian Pacific Railway. 
S, Ask for information concerning industrial and Business openings in these tewos, 


(Make a cross in the square opposite the book wanted.) 
J. S. DENNIS, Assistant to the President 
Department of Natural Resources 
Canadian Pacific Ry.—Calgary, Alberta, Can. 

Please send the books indicated above « 


Namee... .ccccecee rTTerrerrererrrrr Trt irri itr iy 


| Addresse......+0++ 











Get Your °* 
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In an Edmonton City Park 





Automobiles at Edmonton Exhibition 





PAIMOTHS ZOAZOSOM 


FREE INFORMATION 


me GEO.M.HALL 


INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSIONER 


EDMONTON 
ALBERTA 





Swift's Big Plant at Edmonton 


42 
| 








An Edmonton District Farm 
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“Young Man, Go North!”’ 


Central Alberta 22°et2% 


offer you the same opportunities that the Western States offered 
to your father and grandfather. CENTRAL ALBERTA is one 
of the best mixed farming districts in the world. Improved and 
unimproved FARM LAND from ten to forty dollars per acre. 


100,000 Acres in the Peace River Valley 


sold in large blocks only $6.50 to $10 per acre. 





























Peace River Crossing “7h'N Sit. 


Business Property and Acreage. Correspondence Solicited. 
R. W. GIBBS THE R. W. GIBBS CO. C. L. HANSON 
Edmonton Suite 522 Tegler Blk. 2534 4th Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Bankers) 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Boys—Want This Watch? N EVADA 


has produced during the past fifty years about one billion two hundred 
fifty million dollars in gold and silver. The mines of today are just as 
rich as those of old and are producing gold and silver of the value of 
about $80,000.00 PER DAY. Nevada isa great old State, and offers 
now many extraordinary money making opportunities. For the informa- 
tion of our clients we issue semi-monthly the 


NEVADA MINING NEWS 


which is edited by one of the best known mining writers of the West, and 
contains absolutely authentic news of the mines of the State. This 
publication will be mailed to you regularly as issued for six months 
ABSOLUTELY FREE upon request. Write for it today and ask 
for any information you may desire about any mine in Nevada. 


THE G.’S. JOHNSON COMPANY 


Mining Investments 
935 Phelan Building, San Francisco, California 

















Only a Few of Them for a Few Live 
Boys! Are You a Live Wire? 


Here is the opportunity to obtain a jim-dandy genuine gold 
watch—a humdinger of a watch ~ with only a little effort 
on your part, just a few minutes of your time for afew days. 
Every boy needs a watch, ought to have a watch. Keeps 
a fellow ontime for the fishing trip, and the ball game, and 
the hikes. Write me for particulars. I'll show you how 
This is a ten-year gold-filled screw case, thin you can obtain one of these watches in a jiffy. Address 
model, fit with Swiss seven jewelled, straight Circulation Manager 

line lever movement, with gold finished dial. 


pao bee gent’ssize. The lady's size SUNSET MAGAZINE 


460 Fourth Street San Francisco 
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REAL ESTATE—California 





THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY. “We sell it.” 
Write for list of places and literature. E. D. Crawford & 
Co., 415 Bankers Investment Bldg., 742 Market St. , San 
Francisco, Cal. Branches: San Jose, Mt. View and | Gilroy. 


“LITTLE LANDERS” MOUNTAIN VILLAGE near 
Los Angeles. Ve are a colony of 300 families, forming a 
gardening community. To live outdoors in a garden. “A 
small house—a large garden—a few dear friends—and many 
books." To work for and with each other. Combining in 
purchase of supplies,in sale of products, andin theorganization 
of a rounded and satisfying social life. To have a little land 
and a living surely—with poultry—hothouse, floral and vege- 
table gardening—pigeons and rabbits. We already have 160 
little homes and a fine club-house built. We are only 16 miles 
from the heart of Los Angeles—at the rim-rock base of the 
high mountains in the Vale of Monte Vista—2000 feet above 
sea level. Just such a spot as millionaires and Little Landers 
only can afford to occupy. A refuge and retreat—a little land 
and a living. The double residence lots equal in area two of 
the regular forty-foot city lots, and total cost only $250. 
Colony farm lots (equaling eight such city lots) only $1000. 
Easy monthly payments. Home-spun gravel roads and soft 
mountain water in abundance. For 25 cents we send a 3-foot 
panorama photograph of our community, three months sub- 
scription to The Western Empire (California’s best rural 
paper), and our literature. Write or call for free literature, 
House of the Little Landers, 927 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. 
FOR SALE.— Young ten acre Orange grove, 21% years old, 
near Claremont, Cal. Good soil and plenty of water. A. L 
Wood, Pomona, Cal. 


THE BEAUTIFUL ESCONDIDO VALLEY in San Diego 
County, California, offers the greatest inducements to home- 
seekers. | Best climate, fine water, schools, churches, stores, 
electric lights, and the finest soil 'in California at half usual 
prices. Grows Grapes, Lemons, Oranges, Apples, Pears, 
in fact all fruits at a profit. No snow, noice. Why not 
find out all about this delightful place? Write for our illus- 
trated booklet. It’s free. W.E. Alexander, Escondido, Cal. 

CATTLE RANCHES AND LANDS, for subdivision in 
California. Large acreage at prices that will surprise you. 
In writing state just what you would want. Thomas 
Woodruff, 2615 Fresno Street, Fresno, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. Rogue River Valley 
fruit lands; dairy, stock and poultry ranches. Homes in 
Ashland, best all-the-year-round climate on the Coast. 
Address Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Oregon. 


ASHLAND, ‘the health resort of the Siskiyous, in Southern 
Oregon. Rogue River Valley alfalfa, stock and fruit ranches 
and Ashland property for sale and exchange. Write the live 
wire, W. D. Hodgson, real estate, Ashland, Ore. 

SAW MILL—With water front property. Will sell only 
to party who has capital to operate. Jetty and harbor im- 
provements at Tillamook Bay now under way. Bay City 
Land Co., 702 Spalding Bldg., Portland, Ore. Wy | ~ 


REAL ESTATE—Washington 
































OLYMPIA AND SOUTH WESTERN W: ASHINGTON. 
Thurston county is the finest farming county in Washington. 
Splendid opportunities for dairy farming, stock raising, and 
poultry culture. Ten acres to ey hundreds can be pur- 
chased on reasonable terms. Ask‘ for illustrated literature, 
correspondence invited. Olmstead & Tetsall, 215-216 Safe 
Deposit Building, Olympia, Wash. 


WASHINGTON WANTS YOU—Ask Bureau of Sta- 

tics and Immigration of State of Washington, for free 
ot fic ial bulletin. Contains detailed information by counties 
showing farming opportunities, general resources, land 
statistics. This Bureau sells no land. Write I. M. Howell, 
Commissioner Dept. J., Olympia, Washington. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—160 acres of land eight miles from Reno, near 
railroad, at $10.00 per acre, on easy terms. $325.00 down. 
Interest six per cent. A. Lindsey, Reno, Nev. —__ 


COLUMBUS, GEORGI A, the place with Power and Push Push 
send for free literature—state whether a homeseeker, in- 
vestor, health-seeker or manufacturer. Golden opportunities 
for all. Fine rich soil at low prices. Write Board of Trade. 


FERTILE VIRGINIA FARMS, small and large, on rail- 
road $15 an acre up. Easy payments. Write for list. Send 
names of two friends interested in Virginia and receive our 
beautiful magazine one year free. F.H. La Baume, Agrl. Agt. 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Room 267 N.&W.Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 
































___ TRAVEL 


Wi HILE OUT W E ST, 1 make it a point to visit ‘the beautiful 


Santa Clara Valley—see it from the Blossom line. See Alum 
Rock Canyon with its numerous mineral springs and sulphur 
baths—a thirty minute sce ane car 7 from San Jose. Penin- 
sular Railway Company, San Jose, California. 


COINS AND STAMPS 


OLD C OINS. BOUG HT AND} SOLD. New Spring catalog 
just out free to collectors only. Buying coin catalogue quot- 
ing prices I pay 10c. Wm. Hesslein, Paddock Bldg., 101 D 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Details free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. - 


PATENTS 


~ PATENTS {HAT PROTECT AND PAY. | 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES. A department 
devoted exclusively to patents and patent causes enables 
us to handle such cases most effectively. McLanahan, Bur- 
ton & Culbertson, Attorneys and Counselors at Law, Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. References: Federal 
National Bank, Union Trust Company, Union Savings Bank. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“~JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
= 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 435 Oliver Bldg., 
*ittsburg, Pa., 640 Old South Building, Boston; 324 White- 
hall Bldg., New York; 1501 Wright Building, St. Louis; 
878 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco; 516 Central Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Write nearest office. 

“TYPEWRITER for $5.00, Standard make, other bargains 
if taken quickly. Write for further particulars. Rebuilt 
machines guaranteed. Supplies at lowest rates. Standard 
Typewriter Exchange, 31 Park Row, N. Y. 

SAVE FORTY PER CENT ON PHOTOPAPE R—from fac- 
tory. cata ioe quicker, handled easier, shows better de- 
tail. Send 25c ‘or three dozen postalsor 4x6. Money back gua- 
rantee. Photo Products Co., Mfrs., 6120 La Salle St., Chicago. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 pro- 
tected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacancies 
every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure and 
generous pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for booklet 
8-914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 

OF INTEREST TO WOMEN—Become a Graduate 
Trained Nurse by Home Study and Hospital Course. Estab- 
lished 12 years. Diplomas recognized by best doctors. Earn 
$15 to $25 a week. Catalog Free. Easy Terms. American 
Training School for Nurses, 1558 La Salle St., Chicago. 

~ SONG POEMS WANTED.—We will write music to your 
words, publish, advertise and copyright in your name. Send 
us your song poems or melodies. Instructive oo free. 
Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. 

“SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE,” by Dr. Hall, M. 5 “"North- 
western University. Plain truths concerning sex. Valuable 
information everyone should know. Illustrated. Price of 
book only $1.00 postpaid. Scientific Book Co., Publisher's 
Representative, Lock Box 271, Portland, Oregon. 


HELP WANTED 
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“EVERY DAY we find it more difficult to pick real good 
salesmen. Still we offer the most profitable deal of the 
season. Where are all the money-makers? We're waiting. 
Specialties Supply Co., 106 Fulton St., New York C ity. 

SPARE TIME—NO CANVASSING. Report informa- 
tion, names, news, etc., to us. We have established markets. 
Exceptional proposition. ——— stamp, National Infor- 
mation Sales C ompany, Dept. BCS, Cine! innati, oO. 

““WOULD YOU take a ‘steady job clearing $30 weekly with 
opportunity of being district manager. Experience unneces- 
sary. Great crew managers proposition. My plan always 
wins. E. M. DAVIS, Pres., R111 Davis Bldg., Chicago. 

FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE RESIDENT AGENTS 
on Pacific Coast, to handle Popoff Imported Russian Tea, the 
best on the market; served in all Imperial courts. Sold in 
original packages; Gov ernment seal guaranteeing purity. 
All grades. Southern Manufacturer's Co., 329 Black Bldg., 

s Angeles, Cal. 
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SUNSET -*MAGAZINE’S 
Financial Department 





























A 12% INVESTMENT tetscciwcmie 


$4,034,512 of Building Permits from Net Earnings of Operations Alone, distributing 
An increase of 48% over 1912, and making a per capita rate of $55,412 —is the 1913 Record ofthe Long Beach Im- 
provement Co., the Leader Among the Co-Operative Home- 


$100.86, also putting it ¢hird in total value but FIRST in percen- 


tage of increase for cities in Southern California—is the 1913 Building Companies of the Pacific Coast. 


Record of Long Beach, Cal. Assets, Dec. Pict oer bier nd tee 
‘ . —— a in one year. urplus, ; increase ( 
The Fastest Growing City in the Union in one year. No Bonded Indebtedness. No Preferred 
$486,477 of Building Orders Shares. Does Not Speculate. It Builds. 
Booked by one Building Company that paid 12!%% on par in Shares Now Selling at $1.50, for Cash or Time Pay- 
quarterly installments as Dividends to 1080 stockholders, and ments. 50,000 shares yet to be sold at $1.50. 


Write for literature and learn how $100 invested in shares of this company has increased to $174.80 in 27 months. 


LONG BEACH IMPROVEMENT CO., Home Builders 


Mills, Yards, Warehouses on The Harbor, Long Beach, California 








—thinking of FP 

life inking of Bt | They will be Delivered at 
a * . 

Then write to the one Company that your Office or your Home 

peat Sar epee apc, When you are going abroad— 

their agents. That Company is the 


= at the last moment. 
POSTAL LIFE er Save time about your money 


Assets nearly Insurance in force $ 
$10,000,000. nearly $50,000,000 = arrangements. 


Commission Dividends ranging, ps : 
on whole - life policies, up to Just telephone our nearest office 


A : ‘ 

40% and our man will call—to explain 

of the premium go to the policyholders the e about the checks or to sell you any) 
first year. Renewal-Commission Dividends ; 

and Office Expense Savings covered by the amount that you may require. 

1 .From the moment you call up 

2/0 : until the last check is cashed, you 

guaranteed dividends go to Policyholders in subse- % % | will find every Ww ells F argo employe 

nt years. The Usual contingent policy-dividends, " , ,;C1e ; apacte 
hsend on the Company’s earnings, still further reduce J our prompt, effic 1€ nt, interes te d 


the cost each year after the first. acciec 
Twill pay you to write and find just what the assistant. 


POSTAL will do for you. Just say: ‘‘A/ai/ insurance | 
Portcaias ot mented i WELLS FARGO 
Sunset Macazine for May,’ } at 
and be sure to give (1) Your full names (2) Your five Travelers Checks 
occupation; (3) The exact date of your birth = 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Good Everywhere 
Wm. R. Mal ‘ 
85 NASSAU STREET ” sige — Make your European Headquarters or 
have your mail sent to our handsome new 
offices at 
28 Charles St. 4 rue Scribe 
Haymarket, London Grand Hotel, Paris 
51 Broadway, New York 


Wells Fargo & Co ee 


endless things crop up to be done 
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NSURE YOUR INCOME 


Make yourself safe in case of accident or sickness. Com- 
pensation for disability from pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu- 
matism, fevers, burns, bruises, fractures, amputations, 
appendicitis, etc. Let us tell you how little Income 
Insurance costs in the largest health and accident insur- 
ance company in the world, 








Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Over $13,500,000 paid in cla'ms to about 500,000 policy holders 


4d. BE. BETTS, Resident: Manager 
Alaska Commercial Bldg., San Francisco 











Or 


IS 


Employer 
we can furnish you with all the help you 
may need, 

Employee 
we can furnish you with the position you 
are looking for. 


That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 
782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 


Between 3rd and 4th Streets 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BRANCHES: 

2nd and Main Streets.............. 

7th Street and Broadwag.. 

2nd and H Streets... Sacramento, Cal. 

528 Jackson Street.. See San Francisco, Cal. 
121 Mas hesault St. (Mexican Office) 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oakland, Cal. 








Los Angeles, Cal. 











Redeem Land by 


Deep-Drilled Wells! 
oe [resin 7 











Armstrong Machines —A One man can 
positively handle every , See ||. handle entire out- 
kind of formation in Faye Cae | fit. Perfected 
any part of the country! Aa a machine of one 


half century's 
experience. 


you can make more money drilling wells for irrigating 

land with an Armstrong Well-Drilling Outfit than you can 
in any other business with the same investment. $50 to $75 
profits a day made on an Armatrong Outfit. A few hundred dollars in- 
vested in an Armstrong Outfit will redeem several thousand acres ir. 
a single season. Drill any formation, any depth, any place. Gasoline 
or Steam, Walking Beam, Spudding or Combination Outfits. Write for 
Free Illustrated Book. Explains everything about well-drilling and oil 


engines, 
Armstrong Mfg. Co., Waterloo, la. 
Manufacturers of the famous Armstrong Gasoline and Oil Engines 
We also make a special Drill for blast-hole drilling in quarries and 
contracting work—the fastest rock-drilling machine in the world. 


Western Branch: 400 East 3rd St., Los Angeles 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 


From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Alaska Building, Seattle 


Pacific Building, San Francisco 
k Cincinnati 


New Yor Boston 
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“Let's study the . an 
Facts First! 


O said the wise sales manager when it was 
reported to him that the situation in a cer- 
tain state ‘‘looked good.’’ 
This man, accustomed to planning ahead, and 
having a reputation for keen foresight, knew 
the value of fundamental facts. 


‘THE BABSON 


MERCANTILE SERVICE 
will give you this 
same advantage. 


It will lay before you a knowledge of funda- 
mental business conditions throughout the 
country, enabling you to anticipate the future. 
It will show the significance of the larger trade 
movements—give you accurate, usable infor- 
mation. 

This service—for manufacturers, merchants, 
sales managers and all who buy and sell—is, 
first of all, practical. It deals in figures and 
facts relating to all lines of industry and trade, 
concisely compiled, impartially analyzed. 
It enables you to decide when to buy, when to 
increase your output, where to sell; it gives you 
the intelligent knowledge of basic conditions 
necessary to the exercise of good judgment. 


Will you give us a chance to prove 
the value of The Babson Mercantile 
Service to you? 
Upon request, written on your busi- 
ness letter head, we will send you 
samples of The Babson Mercantile 
Service and our Free Leaflet, “More 
Evidence,” showing how others have 
profited by this service. 

Address Dept. X 27 

BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Engineering Building Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Largest Organization of its Character in the U. S. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare mo- 
ments, in your own home ou hear the living voice ofa 
native professor pronourfce ea s wo . pitty ase. Inasur 
prisingly short time language by the 


LANGUAGE- PHONE METHOD 


mbined wi 


ROSENTHAL’S. ‘PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 





or ¢ an be used on your own 
bere macl a 1 ‘for particulars and booklet. 
THE L ANG UAGE- PHONE METHOD 


983 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 








With 

the 
fully 

old 
Kinder- 

Automobile 
Write 


School, chartered by 
State of California, 1903. Success- 
instructing thousands young and 
in Common branches, Normal, 


AT garten, 4 Agriculture, Horti- 


Engineering, and sixty ad- 


us sti iting your 


a Western 


STUD 


Law, 
ditional courses. 
needs, and ask for FREE 
MODERN SCHOOL OF enmnaniny cairn” 
Dept. 


culture, 


50 page cats ulog. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Stop Forgettine! 






Good memory is absolutely ential to success, 
for memory is power. Be sful—Stop For- 
getting! Begin your real training at once. 

. The Dickson Method of Memory Training 
makes you “Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech | 
Write today for my free book, ‘How to Remember” 
—faces, names, studies, also how to secure FREE, a copy of 
my $2.00 DeLuxe book, ‘How to Speak in Public.” Address 
Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


Don’t sienets! for Words 




























THEM CORREC CORRECTLY — 
of English! 
renville 
i 


TREE 
PROFITABLY. ¢ a imar 
pe c te y with G 
tical I 







Klei r’s sd Loot fab 
Mental 1 Efficiency. irely teach y« 


Use Good Realtek cased Win 


Enlarge your Stock of Words—Use the 
Right Word in the Right Place - Write Compelling Business 
Correspondence, Stories, Advertisements, Speeches— Become an 
Engaging Conversationalis ae nter good Soc ict, etc. 
Ask for free pa Je send them by? No agent will call, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS “COMPANY, Dept. 954, ‘NEW YORK, N.Y. 











| Mount Tamalpais Military Academy 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Fully accredited U.S. Army Officer. Cavalry and Mounted Artillery. 
| Open-air Gym. and ora ming a 4 Twenty-fourth year began Aug. 14, 1913 


or Summer Vacation 


ARTHU. R Cc ROSBY, AS M., DD., Head Master 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


situated in a district noted, for salubrity and climate. Well 
equipped. Has ag swimming pool and excellent playgrounds. 
lully accredited by Eastern and C re universities. Its aim 
has always been ‘‘qua ality, not quantity.”’ Catalogue on application to 


the Principal, WiLt1am WALKER ANDERSON, Irvington, California. 


Class Pins’ Medals 





COLLEGE-CLUB & dag PINS 
Catalogue inColor Free. RY PIN, 
Chas.K. Grouse Co.Mfg: meecee 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box K 5 








ke STAMMER 


book, * 


My ‘How to Stop amering,”—a treatise of 
‘scientific talking,’’ Price $1. School literature 
. L. Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School for 
, 1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 








To Be a Traveling Suloumen 


by mail in eight weeks and our Free Employment Bureau 
will assist you to secure a position where you will have an 
opportunity to earn big pay while you are learning. No 
former _sapecenes required. Salesmen earn $1000 
to $5000 a year and expenses. Write today for large 
list of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of ourstudents 
who are now earning $100 to $500 amonth. Address nearest office. 
Dept. A-28 National Salesmen’s Training Ass'n. 
Chicago ‘New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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CONE 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO., ENGINEERS 
BUREAU OF 


INSPECTION, TESTS & CONSULTATION 


CEMENT—STRUCTURAL STEEL 
ALL ENGINEERING MATERIALS 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL TESTING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
251 KEARNY STREET 


‘ sT. LOUIS 
MEXICO CITY 


PITTSBURGH LONDON 
SEATTLI VANCOUVER 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 
TORONTO 
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Save Work—Gain Health 


You can’t afford to be without this big help 
which, af low c ost, gives a stylish luxury and 


fills a home ste 
The Folding Tray-Wagon 
Sets or clears the table in one trip, Gives in- 
valuable service in parlor, kitchen, sewing room. 
All steel; sanitary; handsome; rubber tires. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free book. 
BLOOMFIELD MBG. CO. 


Box Bloomfield, Ind. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growing again. 


























Easy, painless, ge No scars ooklet Free, Write to-day 
vp 4. MAHLER, 455-D MANLER PARK, PROVIDENCE, R. lL. 
AT ENT SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. Send sketc! 
or free search of Patent Office Records, HOW TO OBTAIN A 
P ATENT and W HAT TO INVENT with List of Inventions Wante 
and Prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised FR E E 


Send for our list_of Patent Buyers. | | 
WASHINGTON, 


IDEAS, 
EVANS & 


WANTED NEW 


VICTOR J. D. €. 


co., 
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The Last Chance 


to get the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, at the present 
low price,ends May 28th. After that it will cost §29 more. 


Any order mailed in an envelope postmarked with a date later than 
that will be regretfully, but firmly, declined. 


In England the price was raised on the 20th of last Decem- 
ber, and the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
the publishers, at first intended to increase the prices in 
America on the same day. But they recognized that it 
would be absolutely impossible to give Americans a fair 
chance to buy the book without allowing more time for 
inquiries and correspondence than was needed in so small a 
country as England. So Cambridge University has given 
you until May 28th, but no later. 


Our (suarantees in regard to this offer 


of The Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) are: 


(1)—that the present low prices will be ad- 
vanced by $29 to $50 a set (according to 
the bindings) on May 28th next. 


the 11th Edition is genuine India paper. 


(4)—that the leathers used for the bindings 
are the best quality of sheep and goat 
skins—unsplit: that is, preserving the full 
natural thickness. 





(2)—that no ‘‘pirated’’ or counterfeit version 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th 
Edition, can be sold. The new edition 
has been set up, electrotyped, printed and 
bound in this country; and is fully copy- 
righted under the laws of the United 
States, as well as under the terms of the 
Bern Convention. 


(3)—that the India paper used in printing 


(5)—that if an order is sent at once, the 
complete set will be promptly delivered, 
provided that a first payment of only 
$5.00 (or a remittance for the cash price) 
is sent with the order. The only limita- 
tion of this guarantee is that the order 
must be sent tc us immediately. 





If you want information, write the New York Office. If you want to 
see sets in each style of binding, call at any of the offices below. 


NEW YORK 
120 W. 32d St. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
945 Drexel Building People’s Gas Building Monadnock Building 


TORONTO 
Kent Building 
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THE LAST MINUTE 


will come when the post-office people at your place handle the last outgoing letter 








postmarked “‘May 28th.” If you don’t see this notice (or don’t attend to it) until you 
have no time to write a letter enclosing the remittance, you can TELEGRAPSi 


or telephone to our nearest office. A set will then be reserved for you. 
(The addresses of the offices are on the first page of this notice) 


The 29 magnificent volumes will be delivered to you at the earliest possible 
moment after the receipt of your first payment of ONLY $5.00. It will be quite 
easy for you to complete the purchase by making a few small monthly payments 
while you are using the Britannica. And every day you will be getting out of it 
direct, practical information that will greatly add to your earning capacity or 
to the economies that wide knowledge enables a man to make. 

No Time Left We cannot describe the contents of the Britannica properly in this small 


to Ask Questions ‘P@°® but you must already have heard it praised by people who are using it. 
The facts about the offer are all here. 








You will find at the end of this brief notice an order form that shows you that you can pay for 
your Britannica in almost any way you wish—choosing, for example, the system of 12 or 17 or 20 


monthly payments—or paying as Little as $5.00 a month. 





**Make hay while the sun shines!”’ is a good saying. If you do not order your set of the 
Britannica now, at the low price, it is absolutely certain that you will have to pay more or go 
without it; for May 28th ends the sale at the temporary prices. 


the last page of this advertisement), with only $5. 
Otherwise he will let the chance slip by him. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE 
WORK 


WHY YOU MUST HURRY 





This first sale of the Britannica, which is just ending, 
is at very low prices, in order to popularize the book 
as rapidly as possible. . 

You will realize very quickly how low these prices 
are, when we tell you that $1,500,000 was paid for 
contributions and for the eight years of editorial work, 
before a single sheet of paper was printed. And 
$2,500,000 was spent in manufacturing the first batch 
of sets. So that there was actually $4,000,000 locked up 
in the Britannica before the publishers began to get 
any of their money back. 


29 VOLUMES. 

44,000,000 WORDS OF TEXT. 

41,000 ARTICLES. 

30,024 PAGES. 

14,689 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

450 FULL-PAGE PLATES IN BLACK AND WHITE AND 
IN COLOR. 


300 MAPS, SHOWING 125,000 PLACES. 


Such a large sum of money cannot be left out- 
500,000 SEPARATE REFERENCES IN THE INDEX. 


standing indefinitely. Andthe price is now being raised 
so that people who buy the book after May 28th will 


‘git BS There are 1,500 contributors, of 21 different countries, 
make a larger contribution toward the preliminary 



















expenses by paying $29 more than you need pay now. 

In one way, too, this “hurry-up” is just as much 
for your good as for the publisners’. You must have 
heard enough about the new Britannica to know it isa 
book you ought to use, and to give your childrena 
chance to use. And very likely you have for some 
time had it in your mind that you would buy the 
book some day. But what a man can do any time, 
he is pretty likely to put off doing all his life. The 
plain fact is that anybody who wants to buy the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica at the cheapest price, and 
on the easiest terms of payment, must act at once— 
Signing and sending in mow the order form (on 
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including the chancellors, presidents and principals of 
54 universities and colleges, besides 650 other members 
of the faculties of these and 92 other such institutions; 
101 members of the staffs of observatories, laboratories 
and surveys; 126 ambassadors, diplomatists, and officials 
of various governments; 327 historians; 107 agricultural- 
ists and biologists; 62 business men and manufacturers; 
75 physicians and surgeons; 72 engineers and architects; 
75 lawyers; 161 theologians; 79 naval and military 
officers; 93 chemists, physicists, and mathematicians; 65 
meteorologists, geologists and astronomers; 64 geogra- 
phers and explorers; 72 economists and sociologists; as 
well as other specialists of other kinds, representing, in 
all, 64 distinct professions and occupations. 
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$29 T0850 MORE 


according to the bindings—that will be the difference after the end of the sale. 


An Effort Worth Making 


Even if you have to make some sacrifice to buy the 
Britannica, as a good many subscribers tell us they 
are doing, it is worth making sacrifices for. The 
small first payment—all we ask for now—is nothing in 
comparison with what the Britannica can do for you and 
for your whole family, within a few weeks after you 
have put it into your home. 


For the Young People 

Nothing does children more good than the use of a set 
of the Britannica. Even before they are old enough to 
read the volumes themselves, they will be instructed, as 
well as entertained, whenever you show them some of 
the 14,689 pictures in the book, and tell them what it 
says about the marvels of art and nature. 

Sending your order today is making sure that your 
children will have their fair chance. 





No. 2. BOOKCASE 


“Strike While the Iron Is Hot!” 


is sound advice. If you let May 28th slip by before 
ordering the Britannica, you will lose $29 or more. And 
it would be a much more serious loss than that if you 
never ordered it at all, which might easily happen if 
you don’t do it now. Next month you certainly would 
not enjoy paying the increased price, for you will remem- 
ber that you could have got the book cheaper before 
May 28th, Perhaps you could perfectly well afford to 
pay $29 more in Juné; but a man hates to admit to 
himself that he has let a good chance slip, and that he 
is injuring himself for being behind-time. 





The Bookcases 


We supply, to subscribers who want them, special 
bookcases, in three styles, for the Britannica. 

No. 1 has the advantage of holding the volumes at 
a slope, which is a great comfort to any studious person 
using the Britannica for hours every day. 

No. 2 takes the volumes in two tiers, and is very con- 
venient in a small room, as it is only 19 inches wide. 

No. 3, costing only $3, isa thoroughly sound case, holds 
the volumes at a slope, and will suit anyone who would 
like to stand his set, in this case, ona table or desk top. 
But of course it is not so handsome as No. 2. 

The prices of these bookcases are shown in the 
order blank on the other side of this page. 

The special bookcase for the Full Suede set is in- 
cluded in the price of that binding. 


Dates for Deliveries 

If you order within 48 hours after this magazine 
reaches you, you ought to be in time to get one of the 
sets that are now printed and bound and packed all 
ready for immediate delivery. Of course we cannot 
absolutely guarantee that you will not have to wait a little 
while, even if you order in the beginning of May; for 
this notice had to be prepared at the end of March, and 
when it was written we couldn’t tell how large a demand 
there might be during April. 

One thing, however, is quite sure. If you wait until 
the very last moment, and order only a few days before 
May 28th, you will have to wait until the end of July, 
or even until August, for your set. 


First Payment Now and Delivery at 
Your Convenience 

Tf you are going to be away from home this summer, 
or for any other reason you would rather not have your 
set delivered until September or October, you can pay 
$5 now, and have the volumes held for you until’ Fall. 

Wesuggest this because we know that at the beginning 
of summer many readers will be taking a vacation, and 
if it will suit you just as well to have your set delivered 
later, it will suit us a great deal better; for we shall 
have all we can do to ship sets fast enough to those 
people who are in a hurry to use them. 





‘No. 3) THE PORTABLE STAND 
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THE END OF THE SAL 





is so near that you have no time to waste, and if you live anywhere near one of our offices, perhaps you 
can go in and see the various styles of binding at any of the addresses on the bottom of the first page. 


During the last week our offices will all be open 
until 8 p. m. on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
May 25th, 26th and 27th, and until 12 o’clock, mid- 
night, on the evening of Thursday, May 28th. 

If by any chance you should not see this magazine until 
the last moment, you can secure a set on Thursday evening rest. 
by telegraphing or telephoning to any of these offices. 

business. 


The India Paper and the Bindings 
The India paper used in the new Britannica makes 
the book three times as light, and one-third as bulky as 
the cheaper paper used in ordinary books. 





ORDER FORM 


for India Paper 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co,, 
120 West 32d Street, New York. 
Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 volumes, 

published by The Cambridge University Press, of England. 


first payment ) 

| mee . : qi 
being : 2 arree to send > se ae ‘ » 
veing Beciecd Ee atl and I agree to send the second and all subsequent payments 


I enclose $__ 


on the corresponding day of each following month until payment is complete, in accord- 
ance with the style of binding and the terms of payment indicated by the X I have placed 
in one of the squares below, showing my selection. It is agreed that I shall keep the 
books, but the title does not pass to me until the total amount has been paid. Terms, 
Fk. O. B. N.Y. Please indicate binding desired by marking X in one of the squares. 


CLOTH (ordinary covers) } 
3L monthly payments of $5.00 | 
20 « ‘  ¢. Be After May 28th 
~ z cs - + 10.00 andl of $9.00 ¢ this price will 
go “ ae: ad | be $29.00 more. 
ae 
137.75 J 


Cash Price ae Te ; 
FULL SHEEPSKIN (tlexible), 


i 





37 monthly payments of oe $5.00 | : Ss ‘ 
24“ 2 ‘ 7.50 This price will 
“4 +e and lof $.00 ¢ be $36.50 more 
r1 21.29 after May 28th. 
q « 42.06 
Cash Price sree ae R 166.75 J 
FULL LIMP SUEDE | 
(Prayer-Book Style). | 
1 monthly payments of .. $5.00 m r 
30. “s : 7.50 Thisbindingwill 
+ a ye cost $45.00 more 
g o« a * 7 9g'65 after May 28th. 
4 ad pie 52.94 
Seah Price. 1 st ltl d 
[_] FULL MOROCCO (fexible). ) 
{7 monthly payments of .. $5.00 
30 ae ch te 7.50 and 1 of $5.00 After May 28th 
= 7 fe +o 4 “1 5.00 + this binding will 
3 « “ "+ o7'86 cost $50.00 more. 
1 me sa it) Pe 54.75 
Cash Price 217.50 J 
PE ee 1914. 
Name 
Address 


Occupation 
If in business t 
add business address. § 
If you want a bookcase, please mark X in one of the squares below. 
CJ (1) Single tier, solid mahogany : $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of $5.00after 
payments for the book are completed). 


) 


(2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 each). 











India paper has never before been used in making 
volumes of suchsize. The public quickly discovered that 
it made the new Britannica a delightful book to read 
while one sits in an armchair, instead of having to lean 
over the table on which a heavy volume would have to 
Our introduction of this delightful paper is univer- 
sally recognized as a great revolution in the publishing 


Another revolutionary improvement we have made is 
that the Full Sheepskin, the Full Limp Suede, and the 
Full Morocco bindings all have flexible backs, so that 
the volume opens out as flat as a sheet of note paper, 
and lies open without having to be clutched. In 


addition to this, the sides of the Suede 
volumes (which are as soft and as 
friendly to the hands as a high-grade 
glove) are so yielding that the volumes 
can be rolled up in the hand, or slipped 
into a grip or a coat pocket to supply 
the best of reading on a journey. 

The FULL MOROCCO bind- 
ing is necessarily expensive, and we 
recommend it only to people who are 
buying for presentation to others. 

The SUEDE, with its exquisite 
surface, its corners rounded in prayer- 
book style, and its tasteful mole-color, 
is so unusual and fascinating, that it is 
really quite as attractive as the 
higher-priced Full Morocco. 

The FULL SHEEPSKIN binding 
is a rich dark green color, burnished, 
and will wear as long and as well as 
the Morocco. Only the people who 
have seen the Suede or the Full Mo- 
rocco can believe it to be possible that 
any book could be handsomer than this. 

The CLOTH binding is of thor- 
oughly sound workmanship. 

If any one of our staff were asked by 
a personal friend which binding he had 
better buy, the answer would probably 
be: ‘‘If you haven’t got to consider a 
‘‘little more expense, buy the Suede. 
“*If you feel just now like economising, 
‘tbuy the Sheepskin. If you think that 
‘‘ the Cloth is the best you can afford, buy 
“‘it, and put the other bindings out of 
‘*your mind—and you will be delighted 
“*with it.’’ 

If you buy a Cloth set now, we 
will at any time exchange it for one 
of the leather bindings, asking you 
to pay only the present difference 
between the two, notwithstand- 
ing that the difference will 
have become very much 
larger. 


As 97 per cent of our subscribers have 
chosen the India paper, we have not wasted 
space by lengthening this order form to cover 
the case of the exceptional people who want sets 
printed on the thick paper. Butanyonecanwrite 
to one of our offices Jor a special order form 
sending $5 to reserve a set. The thick paper 
set in Cloth now costs $130.50 (only 25 cents a 





. a f volume less than the Cloth bound India pager 
[] (3) Portable oak stand ; $3.00 cash. ’ SUNSET <j sets) or 29 monthly payments of $5; but will cost 
$29 more after May 28th. 
982 SUNSET Advertisements are indexed on page 949 
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IT IS DELICIOUS 


A well-made cup of good cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of those who wish a de- 
licious and nourishing hot beverage, and 


Baker’s Cocoa is “Good” Cocoa 


in every sense of the word; absolutely pure 
and of high grade. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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PALOMINO stallion with 

arching neck and muscle- 

ridged . barrel led the 

dozen brown and mottled 

mares of his seraglio up a 

silent hillside with that 
eternal vigilance which, among horses as 
among men, is the price of liberty. The 
hoofs of the daintily-stepping herd left 
hardly a mark even where the gritty soil 
was free of the sage. At the summit of the 
ridge the horses became so many Borglum 
statues while gazing down into the valley 
of the Truckee. The stallion had halted 
them when his eye picked out a group of the 
enemy on the bench above the river in the 
edge of Reno. A white canvas could be 
seen to fall to the ground down there and 
the men could be seen waving their arms. 
Presently the echo of a tremendous shout- 
ing floated up the ridge. The enemy might 
be organizing a truly desperate chase. 
The stallion whirled and with the mares at 
his heels settled into one of those forty- 
mile dashes that save the flanks of Nevada 
wild mustangs from the branding-iron and 
their mouths from the bitter taste of a 
bridle. 

The men did not pursue. None paid 
much attention to the horses except a 
young multi-millionaire from New York 
who wondered where their riders were, but 
even he forgot the herd rigidly posed on the 
sky-line when the canvas veil dropped from 
the statue of his father, which was indeed 
the work of Gutzon Borglum. The bronze 
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was John W. Mackay come to the Com- 
stock again. With the stripping of the 
canvas his face set in an eternal stare 
across the valley to Mt. Davidson from 
beneath the brown crust of which he and 
his companions in their day had extracted 
seven hundred million dollars in gold and 
silver ore. But why should Mackay, who 
knew more about that stupendous dis- 
covery than anybody else, stare? Plainly 
Mt. Davidson did not contain the answer. 
The figure of John W. Mackay, brought 
suddenly into the sunlight of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada quadrangle, was beholding 
Reno, a city of twelve thousand popula- 
tion, at his feet, and stretching away to the 
foot of the Washoe range the meadows, 
orchards and farms which the university 
had helped bring into existence to replace 
the lizard-hiding sage-brush he had sup- 
posed to be the mask upon an everlasting 
waste. No wonder John W. Mackay 
leaned on the pick in his left hand, forgot 
the nugget in his right hand, and stared. 
The bronze eyes swept the Geiger grade, 
up which a multitude toiled to Virginia 
City and down which Hank Monk drove 
Horace Greeley at breakneck speed to 
keep the lecture appointment at Placer- 
ville, but his attention must have been 
instantly diverted by the whistling of loco- 
motives on three separate railroads that 
entered Reno. One of the whistling trains 
was just setting out for New York with 
thirty carloads of Nevada alfalfa to be 
used in putting race-winning energy into 
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the thoroughbreds of the stable of James 
R. Keene. Another train had brought in 
for shipment to San Francisco fat steers 
which not the native bunch-grass, but this 
same wonderful forage alfalfa, had run up 
to five dollars over the market. The 
third train, drawn by a huge Mallet loco- 
motive completely made over at the shops 
at Sparks, just up the track there, had a 
mixed lading of sugar from the beet-han- 
dling factory at Fallon, copper matte from 
the smelter near Ely, gypsum, cement and 
wool from the backs 
of Shropshires lately 
introduced from the 
other side of the 
world. Yet not even 
the whistling of such 
trains might long 
hold the bronze ears 
against the sounds 
that came from im- 
mediately — behind. 
Ore was. being 
crushed in the 
Mackay School of 
Mines. The ore 
would be analyzed 
and assayed with the 
same scientific e.act- 
ness that marked the 
work in the mechan- 
ical arts and elec- 
trical buildings at 
the east side of the 
quadrangle, and the 
work in the soil, seed, 
chemical and home 
economics laborato- 
ries at the west side. 

“Mr. Mackay has 
a startled look on his 
face” observed one ©. ‘he spectators. 
“Perhaps that roving bind of wild horses 
up at the summit just now was something 
he didn’t expect to find here at this late 
day.” 

“T should say,” replied a New York 
editor who was present, “‘that it is the evi- 
dences of the tame rather than the evi- 
dences of the wild that startle Mr. Mackay. 
With the proven possibilities in sight from 
this spot at this moment, it is probably 
inconceivable to a man of his shrewdness 
why half the population of the United 
States hasn’t come tumbling into 
Nevada.” 





Clarence Hungerford Mackay, son of John W. Mackay 
of the Comstock, and benefactor of 
the University of Nevada ' 
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The story of modern Nevada embraces 
the story of a university and its work. If 
that bronze figure at the head of the campus 
quadrangle lost its name-plate it might 
immediately be mistaken for the symbol 
of the institution whose buildings surround 
it. Intelligence booted and belted with its 
instrument in its hand—that’s the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. The pick would stand 
for scientific exactness. It is doubtful 
whether a university anywhere else, while 
not neglecting the cultural arts, has reached 
a guiding hand so 
deeply into the prac- 
tical destinies of the 
state. Nevada had 
problems commensu- 
rate with its physical 
bigness, and the Uni- 
versity of Nevada 
projected itself into 
the problems — so 
consistently that it 
became one of the 
most familiar factors 
inthe solution. Thus 
the story of the state 
and the story of the 
university are inter- 
woven. In the pres- 
ent consideration of 
some phases of the 
most interesting re- 
gion on the North 
American continent 
the vein of interest 
will sometimes wind 
about the campus, 
but as often it will 
lead off into the 
parts of the desert 
where man - tracks 
and wheel-tracks are dimmest. 

The desert, by the way, has lost the brace 
of adjectives that thrilled the class in geog- 
raphy half a generation ago. The Great 
American Desert—which came finally to 
mean Nevada more than anything else— 
has been sponged off the map of these 
United States. Water and gasoline did it. 
Scientific exactness was the directing force. 
Mr. Greeley put a good deal of the awe into 
the awful Great American Desert. Hank 
Monk gave him a runaway ride around the 
precipices in 1859 and he remembered it 
vividly whenever he took up his pen to 
write a few reminiscent columns for the 
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New York Tribune. Awful, with that 
stage ride left out, meant nothing worse 
than dryness and remoteness. Water and 
gasoline are getting closer day by day to 
the total elimination of these qualities. 
Dryness was the bar to productivity of the 
soil. The Government’s twelve-million- 
dollar Truckee-Carson project was planned 
to provide irrigated farms for ten thousand 
farmers and to show a hundred thousand 
other farmers what could be accomplished 
by conserving 
the waters of 
rivers that ran a 
while and then 
disappeared into 
the ground. It 
was necessary 
for the Govern- 
ment to lead off, 
but not neces 
sary for the 
Government to 
do all that is to 
be done. The 
Carey Act pro- 
vides the way 
for private en- 
terprise to step 
in in Nevada, 
just as it has 
done in scven 
or eight other 
Western states, 
and become the 
savior of the 
people at a first- 
class profit to 
itself. In fact, 
the Carey Act is 
enabling water 
to flow toward 
a quarter of a million promising acres. In 
the matter of the land above the ditch the 
University has shown that where the rain- 
fall is as much as twelve inches in a year, 
dry-farming may be relied upon to produce 
a full stand of glutinous grain. 

The automobile has proved itself the 
gasoline camel that could eat up the dis- 
tance between desert waterholes. Recently 
the legislature at Carson City nullified a 
statute of 1875 that forbade citizens to 
allow camels and dromedaries to run at 
large. It was after the Comstock Lode 
had been discovered in 1859 and men all 
over the world were asking what was the 





quickest way to get to Virginia City that 
Congress undertook to conquer the desert 
with camels from the Sahara. The Civil 
War brought sudden end to the benevolent 
experiment, even though it was the Com- 
stock’s gold and silver flood that kept the 
bark of national credit afloat in those 
troublous times. When, in 1gor, news of a 
fabulous metal strike in Nevada again 
quickened the pulse of the whole world, 
the gasoline camel had come into common 
use and the 
waterless roads 
were instantly 
stripped of their 
ancient — terror 
and fatigue. 
The automobile 
brought the new 
mining camp in 
the farthest can- 
yon within a 
day’s travel of 
the railroad; it 
whisked the sick 
to the hospital; 
it ran with food 
to the hungry. 
The auto be- 
came a develop- 
ment factor not 
second even to 
irrigation. It 
drove danger 
clean out of the 
desert. Today 
it is the burro 
of the prospec- 
tor, the freight 
schooner of the 


Dr. Joseph Edward Stubbs, President of the University of ° 
Nevada and a guiding force in the destinies of the state mince Oj erator, 


the wain of the 
farmer, the bronco of the cow-man save 
only when he has roping to do. It is 
the vital spark carrying life to the utter 
corners of the sage. What spot can remain 
lonely or impossille when it is but hours 
distant from a candy store, a doctor, a 
church, or a motion-picture theater where 
are shown the zippingest frontier dramas 
fresh from the film factories of Chicago? 
Yet the ditch and the devil-wagon have 
not slashed out that absorbing interest 
that the primitive holds for every red- 
blooded human. The picturesque has been 
made accessible; it has not been destroyed. 
The Governor of Nevada, for instance, 
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still refrains from wearing suspenders, 
although it is a genteel russet belt that 
makes possible the freedom of shoulder a 
job like his demands. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the ditch and the devil- 
wagon have transformed Nevada, while 
the country was asleep to what was going 
on, into an accessible region fuller than 
Wall street of business possibilities, fuller 
than a rubber factory of the expansion 
American young men crave, and_ fuller 
than the Arctic Circle of North Poles eager 
to be discovered. The people of the United 
States haven’t got around to the news yet. 
The people of Nevada have not waited for 
strangers to tell them. They have seen, 
and they have tackled  surface-cruised 
possibilities with all the strength of their 
limited numbers. They needed, as few 
people have ever needed, to be saved from 
countless errors of experimentation that 
would entail loss of money and loss of time. 
Their attack upon the new ground needed 
a definite guiding hand. Scientific exact- 
ness was indispensable. And this is where 
the educational institution on the bench 
above the Truckee at Reno—this Univer- 
sity that has more functions than a uni- 
versity—comes into consideration. 

Dr. Joseph Edward Stubbs was a mili- 
tant Ohio parson who believed that the 
world could be educated out of its mis- 
takes. Having a booted and belted spirit 
within him, he agreed to resign the presi- 
dency of the Baldwin University of Ohio 
for the presidency of the University of 
Nevada in 1894 when he discovered that 
he was being asked to undertake the higher 
education of young men and young women 
who had about them a singular roominess 
for the exercise of every good thing they 
could learn. At that time Nevada’s tax- 
able property amounted to only twenty- 
three millions—today it reaches one hun- 
dred and fifteen millions—and the Univer- 
sity, with a course of study slightly in ad- 
vance of a good high school, had an enroll- 
ment of two hundred students. There 
were but four buildings. The school cen- 
tered about its college of mining. Presi- 
dent Stubbs’ first observation was that the 
expense of attendance was great. 
Many of the students came from a distance. 
The Southern Pacific Company was _ in- 
duced to grant half-fare rates to all students, 
a concession that has never been rescinded. 
Next he secured from the legislature an 


too 
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appropriation of $38,000 with which Lin- 
coln Hall, a dormitory for boys, and Man- 
zanita Hall, a dormitory for girls, and a 
dining-hall were erected. During the twen- 
ty years of his régime Dr. Stubbs’ policy 
has been always to give the best instruc- 
tion at the lowest cost. Today a student 
may live at this University, that has long 
since become standard in its curriculum 
and teaching force, on $200 a year, and live 
well on $250, which figures are approxi- 
mated perhaps at few other universities 
in the country. The Southern Pacific has 
always transported the University’s fre- 
quent educational exhibits to any point 
desired without cost. 

Funds were necessary to the develop- 
ment of the course of study and the teach- 
ing force. The state was poor. National 
aid was secured. The University now has 
$100,000 a year raised by an eight-cent 
state tax, and from the national Govern- 
ment the $15,000 Hatch fund and the 
$15,000 Adams fund for demonstration and 
research at the agricultural experiment 
station, and the $50,000 Morrill fund ap- 
portioned to the colleges of agriculture and 
engineering; and the $6000 fund for the 
support of teaching in the Mackay School 
of Mines, derived from the $150,000 Mackay 
Endowment. 

The Mackay benefactions, which now 
amount to $400,000, witness to the re- 
sourcefulness of a president ambitious 
beyond the financial sinews provided him. 
From the windows of his office Dr. Stubbs 
looked out upon the Washoe range and Mt. 
Davidson. One day the thought came: 
why not appeal to the families of the men 
whom the Comstock made rich? He wrote 
to the widow and son of John W. Mackay, 
whose ninety-million-dollar estate had been 
probated in Nevada after Mackay’s death 
in London in 1902 for the reason that the 
elder Mackays had never relinquished 
Virginia City as their legal place of resi- 
dence. While these letters awaited con- 
sideration something happened. There was 
need of an appropriate site in Nevada for 
a bronze statue which Clarence H. Mackay 
had commissioned Gutzon Borglum_ to 
make of his father. Dr. Stubbs offered by 
telegraph to place the statue at the head of 
the quadrangle about which the Univer- 
sity buildings were grouped. Clarence 
Mackay and his mother, Mrs. Marie Louise 
Mackay, accepted the site and at the same 
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time expressed their willingness to erect a 
needed building for the college of mining. 
Stanford White of New York drew the 
plans for a structure to cost, with its equip- 
ment, $110,000. The Mackay School of 
Mines now occupies its spacious two-story 
home of Harvard brick in colonial style 
of architecture. Other universities have 
patterned buildings after this one on ac- 
count of its beauty and simplicity. For 
four years Mrs. Mackay and her son gave 
$6000 a year for teaching purposes in the 
mining school, and now they have provided 
this amount permanently with an endow- 
ment of $150,000. 

Clarence H. Mackay’s interest was 
aroused. An athletic field was needed. 
Mackay purchased land and provided one 
of the best college athletic fields to be 
found. He added picturesque training 
quarters and a grand-stand at a cost of 
$30,000. At his expense the quadrangle 
and athletic field were sodded. The campus 
is to be given a new and dignified entrance 
from Lake street. The Mackay donations 
have reached $400,000, and there may be 
much more to come, since Clarence Mackay 
has had plans made for a comprehensive 


grouping of a dozen splendid new build- 
ings about the quadrangle. The general 
scheme is adapted from that of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Perhaps Mr. Mackay 
hopes to interest others of the heirs to the 
Comstock fortunes in assisting him to 
bring the proposed new structures into 
existence. 

The Mackay School of Mines would be 
of interest if only because it preserves the 
traditions of mineral discoveries that elec- 
trified the world. Of much more impor- 
tance is the fact that it is training with scien- 
tific exactness young men who may go 
into the still unexplored Nevada hills and 
make new mineral discoveries as impor- 
tant as those that have put the spice into 
history. Theory and practice are as closely 
wedded in this school as eggs and sugar in 
a custard. it would seem that the prac- 
tical must always predominate in any class- 
room exposition of mining here in the very 
shadow of Mt. Davidson with its record of 
seven hundred millions production. Today 
Ophir, Con. Virginia, Mexican—a few of 
those famous through half a century—are 
still producing. The little armies of men 
still go down in the ‘‘bucket”’ to the face of 
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drifts three thousand feet below the sur- 
face. According to the signs in Con 
Ahern’s famous old Crystal saloon at Vir- 
ginia City, the Comstock has produced 
four hundred millions in silver and three 
hundred millions in gold from ten million 
tons of ore taken out of six hundred miles 
of tunnels, shafts, inclines, drifts, raises, 
winzes and stopes. Con Ahern came to 
the camp soon after roistering Jim Finney, 
known as Old Virginia, John Bishop, Aleck 
Henderson and Jack Young had followed 
rich float up Gold Canyon just as Peter 
O’Riley, Patrick McLaughlin and Henry 
Thomas Paige Comstock, known as Old 
Pancake, had followed it up Six-Mile Canyon, 
and opened the two ends of the Comstock 
Lode in 1859. Ahern is a living witness to 
what happened when the cry of “On to 
Washoe!” went round the world just ten 
vears after the great gold rush to Cali- 
fornia. It was California indeed that sup- 
plied the earliest rushers to the Comstock. 
The winter of ’59 saw San Francisco de- 
serted by nearly every man who could pay 
for steamer passage to Sacramento, whence 
he traveled over the snow-buried Sierra by 
whatever method he could afford. When 
the Central Pacific engineers investigated 
the mountain travel situation in 1863 pre- 
paratory to setting stakes for the railroad, 
they found a magnificent toll-road reaching 
from Placerville to Virginia City. The one 
hundred miles of turnpike had been built 
at a cost of $500,000 and was being kept 
free of snow in winter and of dust in summer 
at a cost of $50,000 a mile. The stage 
coaches were almost without number. 
Four thousand men and twenty thousand 
horses lifted one hundred and fifty million 
pounds of freight over the Sierra to Vir- 
ginia City in a year at six cents a pound. 

Con Ahern can tell you of the “hard 
blue stuff” that the discoverers cursed and 
threw out of their way, the same being the 
richest silver ore ever found; of how each 
of the discoverers sold out for a pittance 
and each came to an unhappy end, Old 
Virginia being thrown from his horse, 
while on a spree, and killed; Old Pancake 
Comstock committing suicide after fail- 
ing to recoup; McLaughlin dying a pauper 
and being buried at the public expense; 
O'Riley losing everything in stock specula- 
tion and ending his days in an asylum for 
the insane. Several men remain in Vir- 
ginia City who knew John W. Mackay 
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when he came in from California after the 
first excitement was over. They knew 
him when he lost his savings mining the 
Union ground, and when he worked as a 
timberman in the Mexican at $4 a day. 
They knew James G. Fair from his arrival, 
saw Mackay and Fair come together, each 
being attracted by the other’s mining 
knowledge and keen business intelligence. 
These old witnesses really didn’t expect 
much when Mackay and Fair interested 
James C. Flood and William S. O’Brien 
in their operations and began in a quiet 
way to buck William C. Sharon and the 
Bank of California crowd. These same wit- 
nesses thought Mackay and Fair had 
reached the bottom of Con. Virginia and 
California in 1874, when suddenly the 
partners cut into the bonanza that paid 
one hundred million dollars to the stock- 
holders in the next five years. “TI remem- 
ber the day the dividends passed the hun- 
dred millions” says one old miner. “I was 
just on my way down to spend an after- 
noon with Alvah Gould. You know Alvah 
sold his half of Gould & Curry in the first 
days for $450, and I was going down to see 
him in Reno where he was running a peanut 
stand.” 

The old ones remember too when the 
“crazy little German Jew engineer” came 
to town and swore he was going to drive 
a six-mile tunnel to drain the Lode of water 
and ore. In the size of the accomplishment 
and in the matter of obstacles overcome, 
the driving of the Sutro Tunnel by Adolph 
Sutro is comparable only to the laying of 
the Atlantic cable by Cyrus W. Field. 

Virginia City is said to have seen the 
day when it put fifty thousand people to 
bed at night. Some of these occupied glit- 
tering suites in the International, which 
stands today as grimly if not as proudly 
as in the days when it was the most awe- 
inspiring hotel west of Chicago. The orig- 
inal Wells Fargo & Co. Express building 
sags as though it were worn out with try- 
ing to keep account of the tons of dust and 
bullion that came and went over its coun- 
ters. The old Stock Exchange building 
has not Ic:t its dignity altogether. Vacant 
iron-shutteied brick stores tell of a precau- 
tion which, in thwarting fire and robbers, 
thwarted also the fingers of time. Virginia 
City is a reservoir of mellowed romance. 
It is a monument recalling something 
which, in this unaccountable Nevada, is as 





























In May, 1900, legend says, Jim Butler shied a stone at his errant burro and 
discovered the ledge at Tonopah. Since then the camp has produced fifty 
millions, with silverat half what it brought in the Comstock days. 
has witnessed perhaps the most tremendous excitement attendant upon min 
ing discoveries since men agreed which metals should constitute their money 
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likely to occur again. Nature had been 
wonderfully kind, but after all it took 
giants to make the Comstock. And the race 
of giants is not extinct. 

Among men of gigantic proportions in 
the present decade have been George S. 
Nixon and George Wingficld, whose rise 
began in earnest with the sensational min- 
eral discoveries that extended from Tono- 
pah to other points in southern Nevada. 
Goldfield became their own. During a 
reckless and frenzied period in which for- 
tunes were made and lost as in Comstock 
days, Nixon and Wingficld were the sub- 
stantial and steadying influence. It was 
the ground, not the public, that they mined. 

Tonopah has produced fifty millions, with 
silver worth half what it brought in Com- 
stock days; and Goldfield has produced 
seventy-five millions. Both are still produc- 


ing. Nevada has witnessed perhaps the 
most tremendous excitement attendant 


upon mining discoveries that has occurred 
since men agreed which metals should 
constitute their money. A strike made at 
Eureka, Nye county, in 1864 was so over- 
shadowed by the activity at Virginia City 
that it was little heard of by the country, 


and yet during the following twenty years 
the Eureka mines produced sixty millions. 

At Ely a mountain of two-and-a-half per 
cent copper ore is being mined with powder 
and steam shovels, the ore being hauled by 
train twenty miles to Steptoe valley. They 
had to go twenty miles to find a place 
barren enough for a smelter. In carrying 
on this open-cut mining more earth has 
been moved than was displaced in excavat- 
ing the Panama Canal. The difference 
between the two big jobs is that nobody 
has had anything to say of the one in Ne- 
vada. In fact it has been Nevada’s mis- 
fortune that its bad side and not its good 
side has usually got into the world’s con- 
versation. Most of the talk has been oc- 
casioned by strangers who came only to 
engage in questionable exploitation and by 
the unhappily married who perverted the 
pure motive of a residence law enacted at 
the suggestion of President Lincoln until 
the outraged people have had to change 
their law. 

The discoverers of the Comstock threw 
away the “hard blue stuff” that contained 
the richest values. Even careful Mackay 
and his fellows—processes not being then 
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what they are now—left so much of value 
in their tailings that the Virginia City 
roadway is today lined with cyanide plants 
working out the stuff they discarded as 
worthless. The dumps at Eureka are to 
be reworked for the values that have lain 
neglected for many years. Ten million 
dollars was spent in running tunnels around 
Mt. Davidson that did not develop a single 
paying mine. Do you begin to see where 
the University’s Mackay School of Mines 
with its methods and doctrines of scientific 
exactness comes into. the quarter-solved 
problem of Nevada’s mines? It will assay 
any citizen’s samples free of charge and tell 
him what to do. While specializing cer- 
tain young men in how to go with the 
smallest error to the yet unopened deposits 
of gold, copper and silver, it is as carefully 
training others who will grapple the desert 
for its slate, iron, cinnabar, gypsum, borax 
and salt. In addition to the young men it 
has sent into the mineral belt of their own 
state, the University has graduates who 
are doing notable work in the mines of 
Alaska, South America, Africa, Java and 
the Philippines. Four graduates are in an 
Ecuador mine that produced a fortune last 
year. Most of these fellows are making 
names for themselves. They feel that they 
must do well, for they are aware that any 
day may bring news of the discovery of 
virgin mining fields in Nevada that will 
make them sorry they left home. 
Adjoining the sixty-acre campus on the 
east is the sixty-acre farm of the experi- 
ment station. The farm is outside the 
range of vision of the statue at the head of 
the quadrangle, or John W. Mackay’s 
bronze stare would deepen at the sight of 
products he never supposed could flourish 
in the precincts of the sage. The man who 
buys a piece of the newly irrigated land in 
Nevada goes over and puts in some hours 
of some days among the boys who study 
their daily lessons on the University farm, 
and then he goes to break virgin soil and 
put in a virgin crop with scientific exact- 
ness. He doesn’t have to waste five years 
finding out a few fundamental facts for 
himself. The Government has started the 
water onto the land; the University sug- 
gests the crop. At the farm horticulture 
and agronomy receive equal attention. 
Alfalfa is the great staple. Nevada alfalfa 
has startling qualities. James B. Haggin 
shipped thirty-five carloads of it to Ken- 
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tucky and New York last fall to feed his 
track horses through the winter. The 
biggest meat concern in California gathered 
cattle from all over six Western states last 
fall and shipped them to Nevada. Thirty- 
five thousand head were fed at Lovelock 
for months on the local alfalfa. An expert 
from the University was employed to weigh 
the cattle and the hay and ascertain the 
exact results of fattening steers in this way. 
Ever since beef began to go up five years 
ago stockmen have been learning that 
winter feeding pays. The home demand for 
alfalfa will increase faster than the farmers 
can supply the hay. The cattlemen would 
like to enlarge their herds. If the Univer- 
sity can find an alfalfa which does not 
require flooding and which can stand a 
degree of cold weather, there is no reason 
why Nevada should not become a second 
lowa. 

Elko is the banner farming county. The 
Carson valley, with water at hand, will be- 
come an agricultural domain of untold 
possibilities. The agricultural and grazing 
lands of the Southern Pacific are being 
thrown open to the public. The railroad 
is to pay the expenses of a forty-acre farm 
beside its tracks which the University will 
conduct, so that travelers and visitors may 
see at a glance what Nevada irrigated 
lands will produce. Trees and flowers, as 
well as grains and vegetables, will be grown. 
In the eastern part of the state the Univer- 
sity will conduct, under the same condi- 
tions, a sixty-acre dry farm for demon- 
stration purposes. In Elko county record 
crops of Turkey-red wheat, oats and barley 
are being grown above the level of the ditch. 

At the University stock farm, adjoining 
the agricultural experiment station, the 
yards and pens exhibit cattle, sheep and 
hogs that have carried off first prizes at the 
fairs of neighboring states. Here the farm- 
er, as well as the student, learns why the 
Hereford is the best range animal, the 
Shorthorn the best for feeding in confine- 
ment. The demonstrations made with 
Holsteins, Guernseys and Jersey Short- 
horns have had much to do with the milk 
districts going in for strictly dairy strains. 
Larger cows are being raised, the extra 
returns more than offsetting the added 
cost of feeding. 

The stockmen have seen the profits in 
scientific exactness. They have bred up 
their beef herds. The result is an animal 




















The Great American Desert—thrilling feature of the school geography half a generation ago and which finally 
came to mean Nevada more than anything else is being sponged off the map of these United States with 
water and gasoline. Horace Greeley, after his wild ride with Hank Monk in 1859, always spoke of it as the 
awlul desert. But “awful” meant nothing worse than dryness and remoteness. The water of irrigation 
projects is eliminating the dryness and the gasoline of the automobile has couquered Cistance 
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that weighs twelve hundred instead of one 
thousand pounds, that has less bone and 
runs a smaller percentage of waste, while 
providing the hardiest and healthiest animal 
of the Pacific Coast ranges. Five years ago 
stock cattle were worth $20 in Nevada and 
beef cattle $25. Today stock command 
$40, and the 100,000 beef cattle shipped 
to San Francisco and Portland during 1913 
averaged more than $60 a head. The 
ranges on which Nevada’s half million 
cattle roam are narrowing. Yet the cattle- 
raiser shows no alarm. He has begun to 
cultivate his range, and he finds that less 
land and the cultivation of alfalfa and other 
feed means more money. Herds of from 
twenty to 2500 head are scattered all over 
the state. Humphreys & Moffatt, the 
largest owners in the business, use four 
thousand horses to run their cattle, al- 
though all trips between ranches and in to 
the railroad are made by automobile. 
Every outfit has its motor-car. The pro- 
duction of beef in Nevada in years to come 
will be limited by nothing perhaps except 
the amount of alfalfa. 

The experiments made at the stock farm 
with Southdowns, Hampshires, Cheviots, 
Cotswolds and Shropshires are reflected 
in the flocks of sheep that total one million 
and a half head. Nine million pounds is 
the wool crop, while eight hundred thou- 
sand spring lambs are sent to San Francisco 
and Chicago. 

The mechanical and electrical buildings 
of the University’s college of engineering 
contain perfectly equipped workshops and 
laboratories. The work done is intensely 
practical. Many tests of machinery and 
materials required by state or federal 
statutes are conducted here. Recently 
exhaustive experiments were carried on to 
show the Southern Pacific exactly what 
saving in fuel was being made by the use 
of superheaters on its locomotives. The 
engineering graduates are rendering efficient 
service in several coast states. 

In each of its many departments the Uni- 
versity of Nevada stands for practical 
thoroughness—for scientific exactness. The 
more one learns of it the more likely is one 
to agree that the bronze figure of hardy 
John W. Mackay is its fitting symbol. 
There is no doubt that the benefactions of 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay and _ his 
mother and of others will hasten the achieve- 
ment of an actual greatness. The curric- 


ulum bears comparison with that of the 
largest institutions; the teaching force has 
been so capable as constantly to be subject 
to the financial and social temptations held 
out by richer universities. The standing 
in inter-collegiate athletics and in mili- 
tary science is high. lis Rhodes scholars 
have reflected credit upon it. While meet- 
ing the practical needs of his state, Presi- 
dent Stubbs has aimed always at a rounded 
culture. 

Reno, the seat of the University, shows 
in its beautiful and luxurious homes the 
cultural influences that have overcome the 
sage-brush. And Reno illustrates, too, one 
striking difference between the mining 
multi-millionaire of yesterday and the 
mining multi-millionaire of today. Both 
Fair and Sharon of the Comstock group 
became United States senators from Ne- 
vada. When not in Washington they lived 
in San Francisco. With the rise of Tono- 
pah and Goldfield George S. Nixon was 
elected to represent his state in the higher 
branch of Congress. Senator Nixon set 
up a palatial establishment in Washington 
and duplicated it in Reno. A mile from the 
center of the Nevada metropolis, on the 
bluff of the Truckee, he selected his home 
site. The desert rocks were rolled away; 
the sage-brush was replaced by great lawns. 
Italian architecture was chosen for a home 
costing a quarter of a million dollars and 
furnished and fitted with the same ex- 
quisite taste that had been applied to the 
house in Washington. The establishing of 
the Nixon home was a softening influence 
that marked a new social era in Nevada. 
Other men of means came to the river bluff 
between the Nixon mansion and the center 
of town and built a score of homes that 
would be a credit to any city. The widow 
of Senator Nixon maintains the home at 
the western end of Court street and ex- 
emplifies the fine managerial, social and 
philanthropical abilities of the true Western 
woman. 

On this same Nevada Fifth avenue is the 
home of George Wingfield, the multi-mil- 
lionaire former partner of Mr. Nixon. Of- 
fered appointment to the Senate seat left 
vacant by his friend, Mr. Wingfield de- 
clined. All of his interests were in Nevada 
and they demanded all of his time. From 
mining his investments have spread into 
cattle-raising and farming and into several 
branches of experimental industry which 
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The health of the University’s human animal receives as careful consideration as is given its experimental 
stock-farm. When Clarence Mackay’s interest had been aroused, he found that an athletie field was needed 
and he provided one of the best fields to be found at any college. The field was sodded and a grandstand 
and training-quarters added at a cost of $30,000 
1000 
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Reno, the seat of the University of Nevada, shows the cultural 
influences which have overcome the sage-brush. The bonenza 
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4 hundred Horace Greeleys would be bidding for fame as prophets if they stood in the streets of New York 
today and bade young men go west and grow up with Nevada. 9 Dryness and remoteness have been overcome. 
The stage is set for the next great drama in Nevada, a drama of new people and little concerned with mines 
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promised to be of benefit to the state. 
The young financier loves Nevada. Here 
is one way in which he showed it: the home- 
steaders on the Government’s newly irri- 
gated lands at Fallon found difficulty in 
making their water payments for the first 
year or two, before their crops were fairly 
started. They needed a source of imme- 
diate return. Wingfield suggested dairying. 
The homesteaders had no milchers. Wing- 
field purchased a $20,000 herd of thorough- 
breds in California and distributed them 
among the new citizens of Fallon. He built 
a creamery and allowed the homesteaders 
to pay for their cows with one-half the 
profits from the milk. 

A hundred Horace Greeleys would be 
bidding for fame as prophets if they stood 
in the streets of New York today and bade 
young men go west and grow up with the 
country—grow up with Nevada. Verily 
it is the land of immediate opportunity, 
of largest promise in every substantial 
reward. Men who may know nothing of 
Nevada today will learn of what it offers 
and will do things there in the next ten or 
twenty years that are reasonably certain 
to win them bronze statues on the Uni- 
versity campus. Opportunity looms so 


large. Dryness and remoteness are ghosts 
that have been laid. Three transconti- 
nental railroads cross the state east and 
west; half a dozen shorter roads extend 


north and south. Nevada has more rail- 
road mileage per capita than any other 


state. The auto eats up the distance be- 
tween ranch-house or mining bungalow 
and the station. The stage is set for the 
next great drama in Nevada—a drama 


involving many new people—and though 
the mining history is but well begun, it 
may have little to do with the mines. Its 
exact nature, its scope and rewards are for 
enterprising Amundsens, Mackays and Bur- 
banks to say. 

No inspired vision is required to see all 
this; a trip to Nevada will reveal it to the 
least prophetic eye. Go to Reno, walk 
over to the gently-rising campus of the 
most practical of universities and from the 
base of the statue behold the things that 
make bronze John W. Mackay stare. The 
Sierra on the west and the Washoe range 
on the south and east frame a prospect 
that must move even a man of wood. There 
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is room to work here. Nevada has a 
square mile of territory to each resident. 
The imagination begins to stir with the 
potentialities. Go into the museum of the 
Mackay School of Mines, to the agricul- 
tural station, to the stock farm; see what 
this land yields to the intelligent hand. 
Breathe the dry health-giving thought- 
purifying air and you will begin to under- 
stand about this Land of the Certain Prom- 
ise; you will understand why every man that 
merges his best self into it must become a 
factor; how a man seeking his work in this 
proving ground of the spirit might become 
the accepted instrument of forces of which 
he had only vaguely dreamed. 


In a leather chair in a square stone build- 
ing in Carson City—within a mile of the 
prehistoric footprints—sits a smiling young 
man who seems to be in pretty thorough 
accord with this strange Nevada. His 
name is Oddie. He is the belted Governor 
of the state. 

“Just how did Tonopah begin?” I asked 
him. 

“Jim Butler followed his straying burro 
and found the ledge sticking out of the 
ground” he replied. ‘TI had the ore samples 
assayed. Lacking eight dollars to pay the 
assayer, I gave him a fifth interest. He 
didn’t hang onto it, though; he sold out in 
two weeks for $32,500.” 

“How much were you worth three months 
after the Mizpah began operations?” 

“A million dollars.” 

“How much eventually?” 

“Maybe between three and four mil- 
lions.” 

“How much of it have you now?” 

“Whew!’ Not any of it.” The Governor 
of Nevada smiled the smile of confidence 
and understanding that probably had a lot 
to do with his becoming the Governor, and 
went on: “But [Pm at least as happy as 
when I was rich, and what I am financially 
today means nothing at all with reference 
to what I shall be financially tomorrow. 
If T happen to need a lot of money doubtless 
I shall happen to have it.” 

“Why, what do you mean by your last 
statement?” 

“Nevada is kind” smiled the Governor. 
“T mean merely that I have not the slight- 
est intention of leaving Nevada.” 











The story of his degradation was told in a flash—a shadow-picture smut-black against 
the blood-red moon 
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By RONALD TEMPLE 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 


USK crept like a gaunt wolf over the 
D desert as I rode down the mesa. All 
that day the sky had been ragged and 
overcast, yet with evenfall the sun still licked 
so greedily at the greasy quivering clouds that 
not a drop of rain was spilled. A coppery 
‘lare lay on the dull dwellings of the Pueblos, 
touching the Street of the Sorrow Love till 
it ran as red as Southland tobacco, then 
trailed where the circular horizon tracked 
in cobalt. 
Somewhere between me and the horizon 
was T’sumalo and his Zuni raiders and the 
knowledge of the presence of savage men in 


the savage land gave it an added quality of 
dread. I watched the short dusk slip into 
the long night till a red and gibbous moon 
hung above the menacing cloud-bank and 
ensanguined its crest. A man was singing 
in the hush, singing a Zuni Song of the Sand, 
albeit a trifle huskily, yet with a certain 
reedy throating no Zuni ever knew: 

The mesa slopes are fang’d, belov’d; 

The fire ball is red with wine; 

The heart thou 

The song ceased abruptly, and a gaunt 

wind-bitten figure lurched from the Street 
of the Sorrow Love and heaved up between 
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me and my moonlight. It was Bannister— 
poor outcast ruined Bannister—and in an- 
other moment the complete story of his 
degradation told all in a_ flash—a 
shadow picture smut-black against the 
blood-red moon. 

For a woman had come for him—stood 
half-coaxing, half-supporting him, and in 
weird silhouette I saw the nude 
breasts and outstretched arms—of an In 
dian woman and the shoulders of the white 
derelict, shoulders that under frayed flannel 
still showed the indelible stamp of the 
soldier. 

It was an impressionist’s picture—a flash 
that must stand forever, sharp and ineradi- 
cable in a jumble of memories. The woman 
was -sinuously, savagely, un- 
holily wonderful. The beauty of things 
primeval set in a crown of barbaric nudity 
and ornamentation lay fulsomely upon her. 
She could not have passed far out of her 
teens for she was still most slender. Her 
live braided hair hung thick and pliant as a 
venom-swollen snake, coiling where it 
touched the smooth roundness of her breast. 
Her form rippled sinuously with the sug 
gestion of each movement. What she had 
done to Bannister, I could see. Who or 
what she was was a matter for inquiry; 
wherefore I stopped that night at the grog 
gery of Miguel Orteguilla, a toadying black- 
guard with the name of a great Spanish 
family and the blood and instincts of a half 


was 


torso 


wonderful 


breed. 

“Mescal, Miguel” I called. ‘I’ve been 
riding the mesas all day and I’m dry as 
sand.” 

‘Has the senor seen anything of the Zunis 
of T’sumalo?” he asked as he padded about 
the table. 

“The Zunis of T’sumalo?” I asked. 
“Would they be here with the cavalry, 
camped as it is, across the river?” 

“Si, Senor’ he admitted.  ‘“Jesuelita! 
May the curse of Iscariot fall upon that 
raiding toad.” 

The objurgation was too fulsome and a 
thought struck me, for the fellow’s loyalty 
was openly questioned in the pueblo. 

“Pour for two, Miguel,” I said, ‘‘and sit 
beside me.”’ 

Miguel Orteguilla, professing himself 
overcome at my condescension, brought 
fresh glasses and fell anew to cursing the 
outlaws while the white liquor toiled be- 
tween us. 
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“Miguel,” I asked suddenly, “how long 
is it that the people of the Pueblos have 
taken to housing wonderful Zuni women, or 


American officers to becoming squaw- 
men in the Pueblos?” The shot was a 
random one but it went home. Miguel 
spread his fat hands like fat spiders 


before him. 

“Oh that” he said with a child’s parry for 
time. “Oh that—” 

I think he was about to speak. But just 
then a troop of cavalry clattered up the 
mesa, and I recognized young Ivor, of the 
cavalry, with whom [I had some ac- 
quaintance. 

‘T’sumalo is nof in this groggery, taking 
a drink” I informed him, and he laughed as 
he drew up and acknowledged the thrust 
with a wave of his hand. 

“And I’m not after T’sumalo, thank you” 
he said. “I’m convoying a shipment of new 
carbines to Captain Brookes for his troop. 
He was to meet me here—haven’t seen him, 
have you?” 

“No, but it’s a fine place to wait. Only 
life saving station between here and Win 


gate. 





‘Light’. 

He “‘lit,” and after he had disposed his 
troop we called Miguel again. 

“Better take care, Ivor,” I remember say- 
ing, “that T’sumalo doesn’t get those car- 
bines before Brookes sees them.”’ And he 
laughed at that and hoped the Indian might 
try. From that came a discussion of officers 
who had failed in their missions and been 
broken and lost—all this time there had 
been no Miguel to answer our hail—and I 
asked Ivor point-blank: 

“Did your regiment ever lose an officer 
hereabouts?” 

“Any number of ’em”’ he replied, with no 
little pride. 

“But I didn’t mean that way” I said. “I 
meant the other way.” Ivor stiffened in 
stantly. 

“I’m not talking for publication, you 
know” he said. 

“Only personal interest” I reassured him, 
and then he told me a little about poor Ban 
nister—but only a little. “A woman—” 
he said, as though that answered every 
thing; “drink and a woman. But he was the 
finest man that ever crossed a saddle. He 
was a friend of old Brookes who’s coming 
for these carbines tonight—a David and 
Jonathan friend—and when you see Brookes 
you will know that Bannister would have to 
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The voice of Noormah came in an ominous rhythm, counting off the 
ticks of the remaining seconds of Bannister’s life 
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have been some chap.”’ Then he told me of 
these two men—little stories of boyish com- 
radeship of the kind that means so much to 
men—this chance that Brookes had _re- 
nounced—t/at little battle that Bannister 
had fought and all in friendship’s name— 
clean, wholesome tales of goodly things, 
into which one could read prophecies of 
poor Bannister’s weakness and final fall, 
for, in spite of his good, that weakness ran 
through them like a thread, binding all the 
little tales together. 

Then the sergeant came to the door, and 
[ heard a carelessly open conversation be- 
tween them—voices hushed but not low 
enough 

“Horses and men OK, Sergeant?” 

eas sin” 

“T can’t think of anything else. 
Brookes’ word of identification is 
Very good, sir—”’ 

As I looked back at that moment I re- 
member that I thought I heard voices in 
whispered sibilant colloquy near the open 
window; if I did hear them they made no 
marked impression. Yet there were a 
thousand little happenings just then that 
should have warned us but that did not. 
Miguel came bustling in and did not meet 

y e} He was full of apologies for his 
delay. He had gone to fetch a bottle of 
special mescal brew made for the :mperor 
He wished only to do honor 


Captain 


iz 


my eye. 


Maximilian. 


to the occasion and the coming of the 
troops. Then he poured the mescal and 
we, like two fools, drank. From. that 


moment my memory falters and reels into 
black oblivion for a space of hours. 

It was still dark when I awoke shivering. 
My face and hair were still damp with 
water, and Ivor, his face ghastly white, his 
lips swollen, his eyes red, stood over me 
with trembling hands, the sergeant respect 
ful, yet grinning at us both, was at his 
shoulder. 

“We only had one drink—didn’t we? 
only one drink.” Ivor repeated the asser 
tion and waited for me to contradict. “Only 
one drink. It was drugged—doped. Don’t 
tell me that I sat down and drank myself 
into a stupor in this vile place like a common 
drunkard.’ 

I felt of my head, which buzzed like a 
hundred hives, as I tried to piece out my 
evening. Then it came to me and I stared 
straight at the sergeant. 

“The carbines—?” I asked. 
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“Gone” he said, and saluted as though I 
had been an officer. 

“Gone!” Ivor turned upon him. 

“Vis, sir, Captain Brookes. He come 
a trifle after midnight. He asked for ye and 
I tried to wake ye, sir. But beggin’ yer par 
don, sir, I might as well have tried to wake 
a statchoo. I rayported that same to the 
captain. ‘I can’t wait here in the cowld all 
night’ sezzee. ‘We’ve rid a long way an’ 
must be back in camp before daylight. I 
brought but two scouts to distract -atten 
tion’, sezzee. ‘Rope the baggage mules with 
the carbines an’ ammunition, head to tail,’ 
sezzee, ‘an’ look lively, Sergeant.’ An’ with 
that, not bein’ able to wake ye and knowin’ 
the carbines was for the captain’s command, 
I made bowld to hand the pack-mules with 
thim over to the scouts, sir.” 

“Did the captain leave no word for me?” 
asked Ivor anxiously. 

“T moind,’” answered the sergeant, his 
eye twinkling, “that just before he left he 
said “Tell yer officer to learn to hold his 
liquor betther. ’Tis the advice av an owld 
solger!’”’ 

‘He should have left a receipt” said Ivor, 
with his eye on me. 

“T spoke av that and he said ye’d onder 
stand” the sergeant countered, and I made 
bold to ask 

“What sort of man was this Captain 
srookes, Sergeant?” 

“Oh, a rare set up one, wid a back like a 
broomstick, an’ showlders like a major 
gineral, but a hard face and a keen, keen 
eye, sor.”’ 

Ivor nodded. 

“That’s Brookes, right enough,” he said, 
“though the sergeant does not know him.” 
Ivor’s corraboration recalled me, for I was 
foolishly thinking how nearly the sergeant’s 
description fitted the white derelict of the 
Street of the Sorrow Love. That conjecture 
had little room to flourish, for poor Ivor, 
not quite satisfied, not wholly easy, must be 
off before dawn and [I stood in the doorway 
and waved him a farewell as his troop clat 
tered off down the mesa to be swallowed by 
that heaviest blackness just before the day. 

Soon a streak of saffron shot across the 
sky, splitting the drape as a rocket whirls 
through the dark, then many rosy lights 
showered earthward over the mound rises, 
and the ashes of heat, chilled by the dark 
hours, seemed to roar in the flaming furnace 
of day, and the river clove through the orange 
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waste like a blinding streak of quicksilver. 
Threading the dunes at the mesa’s foot, a 
long file of mounted men slowly gained the 
plateau, then formed column of twos and 
set their horses at a trot toward the groggery. 
Presently I could discern the dust-coated, 
blue and yellow uniforms of the troopers 
and the features of the officer who led. He 
was a spare man with a lean, hard and 
weather-bitten face. He rode straight 
toward me and touched his campaign hat. 

“Pardon,” said he, “but have you seen 
an officer and a convoy of baggage mules on 
the mesa?” 

“They bivouacked here last night—for a 
rendezvous with Captain Brookes.” 

“TY am Captain Brookes” he said simply. 

“Then I may inform you that Lieutenant 
Ivor left here before sunrise, having rendez- 
voused with a Captain Brookes to whom he 
delivered his convoy of rifles and ammu- 
nition.”” The officer regarded me in sheer 
astonishment. 

“T am obliged to you” he said at last. 
“There has been a mistake, and Ivor has 
presumably returned to Headquarters.” 
Then to the troop: ‘Twos right about, 
trot!’ and he was gone. 

That is as far as I had personal knowl- 
edge of what happened. Later I got the 
rest of the stery from Brookes in a confidence 
which I have not broken until now, when 
his death releases me. And even now, I, 
too, keep silence as to poor Bannister’s 
real name. 

Three marches above the mesa lies an 
oasis of water-holes called roughly ‘The 
Mouth of the Accursed.” There the Zuni 
rebel, T’sumalo, held his camp of rest and 
concentration. On the lower bank of the 
river the palms rake sparsely like the slung 
lances of crusaders, affording little or no 
shelter or shade. Beyond these the stretch 
of umber sands goes humming away with 
the drone of a singing kettle. On the near 
bank an undergrowth clusters, patched 
here and there with mottling of cactus-girt 
clearings. 

Toward one of these clearings there toiled 
one night, at pack-mule pace, a white man 
in the garb of a cavalry officer, an Indian 
woman, her head completely muffled by the 
folds of a Navajo blanket, a Mexican half- 
breed named Miguel Orteguilla and two In- 
dians. A hot wind shrieked as it fled before 
a sudden wall of drift sand and the heat- 
lights began to flicker in from the sky-line 
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so that a sickly murkiness lay overall. Again 
the sand wind screamed and a young coyote 
howled at the impotence of the moon. At 
the sound the half-breed shuddered and 
urged his bronco nearer that of the seeming 
officer. 

“Christ of my soul!’ he whined. ‘Such 
it is when the hand of God is against the 
night. See, senor, our tracks are gone and 
none can know that it is we who have stolen 
the carbines of the soldiery; may the curse 
of hell consume them! But is it altogether 
safe to ride thus into the arms of T’sumalo?”’ 

The white man turned and beckoned the 
woman who rode in rear of the two. 

“What say you, Noormah?” he ques 
tioned as the woman’s pinto pushed for 
ward. ‘Miguel is losing love for the latter 
end of our journey.” 

“Soul of God!’ stormed the half-breed 
pettishly, “what guarantee have we—be- 
yond the word of a woman—that T’sumalo 
will not deal us his usual reception to 
strangers—a short thong wetted for the 
stretching and an overlong rattlesnake at 
its free end?” 

The white man regarded him moodily. 

“What say you, Noormah—what guar- 
antee?”’ 

‘‘None” answered the woman simply. 

“None!” The man turned again and re- 
garded her angrily. 

‘“‘None—it is a gamble such as thou lovest, 
beloved. We may be thrown to the snakes, 
but we come at a propitious time. T’sumalo 
has need of these carbines, and, on the other 
hand, there is much honor to be done in the 
desert. Nay—do not darken that stern face 
of thine, beloved—see, I have brought this 
for thee.” 

She held forth a bottle of cheap cactus 
liquor to him as she spoke. Fierce anger 
fled his face, and fierce liquor lust invaded 
it. He grabbed the bottle ravenously and 
gulped the liquid raw. The woman smiled, 
her ripe lips parting over white teeth. The 
cavalcade moved on toward the stronghold 
of T’sumalo. 





He was a scrawny, weazened scrub of a 
man, was T’sumalo, with very mild man- 
ners, crafty blood-veined little pig’s eyes 
and a mottled countenance on which a few 
gray wisps of hair had taken root. He had 
a trick of driving those green-lighted blood- 
shot eyes up into the puckers of his forehead 
as he regarded one with a thoughtful 
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benevolence, suggesting the curious mask 
semblance with which a wildcat mesmerizes 
his prey. ; 

His campfire was lit in a cactus clearing, 
girt with a ring of scarred dark ugly faces 
whose owners squatted huddled on patch- 
work Navajo rugs over which the firelight 
flickered and played. Scowling savage sons 
of the desert, these, whose fathers had al- 
ways harried the stretches of the great river; 
yet all were moody and downcast now, for 
they had learned that only modern firearms 
would avail against the soldiers of the whites. 
\ lookout crept into the balefire-circle, 
stabbing toward the south with a stumpy 
finger, and T’sumalo followed him to an 
opening and looked out from beneath bent 
The circle stirred, for presently 
there came plainly the thud, thud of hoofs 
in the soft sand and some one called out, 
“Peace,” in the Zuni tongue. Bannister’s 
party entered the clearing, and Noormah, 
standing in the center of the light-flicker, 
spoke at length and passionately. There 
was little need to tell of the importance of 
the gifts that Bannister brought. There 
was still the fear of treachery, but T’sumalo 
mumbled over his big blue gums and spat 
while the young men undid the pack-mules’ 
cargos and stripped the canvas sacking 
from the rifle cases. The carbines, as pre- 
pared for shipment, had been uncoupled, 
stock and lock from barrel. They were of 
a late pattern and neither T’sumalo nor his 
men understood their coupling. They 
stood over them, grunting approval. The 
grunts grew more articulate, and Bannister, 
standing with folded arms on the far side of 
the light circle, looked at the squalid group 
of gesticulating with something 
that was more nearly approaching open 
contempt with every passing second. He 
had been a soldier, had Bannister, and, 
apart from his weakness, a good soldier. 
Liquor had burned the morality out of him. 
It had consumed every shred of what men 
admire from the fibres of his being. With 
the care-for-what-men-think had gone cour- 
age and honor and patriotism, strength and 
all fidelity. Yet there were times when the 
old being inhabited Bannister for moments 
—fleeting moments, these, and moments to 
be driven away most lightly. T’sumalo, the 
bright components of a carbine in his hand, 
approached Bannister, questioningly. 

“It is told,” he purred, ‘that you have the 
devilish craft of the white troops at the tip 
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of your fingers. Show us what manner of 
weapons of death are these.’ He held out 
the uncoupled carbine. Bannister looked 
for a moment into the lowering brutish face 
of the savage, then back at the weapon in 
the man’s hands. Then Bannister did a 
very curious thing. He paled and started— 
started as violently as though one had 
struck him sharply in the pit of the stomach. 

Then he straightened to a stiff attention, 
head thrown back, chest full, gaze even and 
inscrutable, meeting T’sumalo’s squarely. 

“JJ do not know” he said with deliber- 
ate certainty. 

Noormah looked at Bannister with sur- 
prise and consternation in every line of her 
features. Then she glided anxiously to his 
side, where she stood with one prompting 
hand on his forearm. ‘T’sumalo, clearly 
puzzled, regarded them both. 

“These are the weapons the white troops 
use?”’ he asked. 

“Ves, but—” 

“And thou wert once of these troops?” 

Bannister straightened a trifle as though 
at a memory of the man of the dim and un 
whiskied past. ‘T’sumalo’s voice, vibrant 
with a new quality of cruelty, droned on. 

“Does the coyote forget its own hole?” 

Bannister hesitated and T’sumalo blinked. 

“Hither, girl” he said evenly. ‘‘So—this 
is your lover it is told. Take him aside and 
tell him what it is we wish to know. Tell 
him as thou best knowest how.” 

He nodded his head in dismissal. 


Far down the river a troop of cavairy was 
riding swiftly. Captain Brookes noted the 
ragged sky with troubled eyes. 

“That damned sandstorm is going to 
cover T’sumalo’s tracks and we’ll have to 
hunt cover. Go back, Ivor, and hurry the 
train along.” 


Bannister, followed by a very angry and 
clearly disappointcd Noormah, came back 
into the light circle of T’sumalo’s fire. The 
evil faces looked up with interest. T’sumalo 
raised his ugly head. 

“Well, girl?” 

“He does not know, my lord,” said Noor- 
mah, ‘“‘he does not know.” 

T’sumalo smiled. He grunted to a leering 
Indian at his side. The man, without a 
word, thrust the barrel of an ancient musket 
into the coals of the fire, and the glow of its 
growing redness tinged his dark face. 
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Captain Brookes spotted the red _fire- 
blotch in the cactus clearing. He made a 
wide detour, then signaled ‘Halt! Dis- 
mount!” The troopers dropped to the 
noiseless sands, and each man head-cloaked 
his mount to guard against whinnying. 

“Going to rub it into ’em?” asked Ivor 
gleefully. 

“Exactly,” said Brookes, “and since it 
was so easy for you to lose those carbines, 
you may stay by the horses and watch me 
recover ’em.” Ivor swore beneath his 
breath. 


T’sumalo’s man took the candent gun 
barrel from the coals, and bent over Ban- 
nister, who had been thrown and bound. 
Bannister bit his already gnawed underlip 
hut he did not groan, even when the hot 
iron seared his chest. Again and again the 
man leaned across Bannister, and at the 
last T’sumalo only smiled mildly. He 
picked up a clod of burned, baked soil from 
the campfire and tossed it into a nearby 
mesquite. A sharp angry whirring an- 
swered the crackling brush, and T’sumalo 
spoke to Noormah. 

“Thy singing is most sweet,” he said, 
“as sweet as the whirring of rattles in the 
brush below. Take thy stand on that ant 
hillock, and sing a song thus— one— two— 
three— four— and so on to one hundred.” 
He turned savagely to Bannister. ‘Thy 
weapons of death seem silent, mine—” and 
he tossed another earth fragment toward 
the brush, ‘‘as you hear, speak. ‘Tell the 
workings of these rifles, thou spawn of the 
barracks and the pueblos, in the count of a 
hundred, or to the snakes, naked.” 

There was an uneasy rustling of dead, 
dried leaves beneath the mesquite trees and 
the voice of Noormah came in an ominous 
rhythm, counting off the ticks of the re- 
maining seconds of Bannister’s life: 

“One— two— three— four— five—”’ 

Bannister writhed upon his carpet of sand, 
and T’sumalo spat. But Bannister stilled 
again and the circle leaned a trifle forward. 

“Fifty-six— fifty-seven— fifty-eight—”’ 

Bannister’s free hand reached madly for 
the uncoupled rifle and grasped it. T’su- 
malo bent down to aid him, but at the In- 
dian’s touch Bannister rose unaided and 
spurned the carbine. 

“T’ll see you damned first—” said Ban- 
nister, whose overwrought mind was failing. 

“Seventy-eight— seventy-nine— eighty -” 
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Suddenly the velvety blackness began to 
emit fire like a cat’s stroked back on a 
stormy night. High-power rifles spat from 
flank and rear, and T’sumalo stood sud- 
denly up, whirled and sank limply on Ban- 
nister’s bullet-pierced breast. The firing 
was so close that the smell of scorching 
blankets mingled with the reek of saltpeter, 
and many huddled figures simply crumpled 
to dead heaps where they sat. A woman’s 
cry of quick anguish rose and died. Death 
laid a swift hand on the Zuni camp by the 
Mouth of the Accursed and a cordon of 
dusty soldiers trampled out T’sumalo’s 
fires. 

Captain Brookes halted by the naked 
body of the man who had been his friend. 
Who had stolen the carbines, he knew. He 
looked from the red scars on the naked 
breast to the uncoupled carbine and read a 
complete tale. He was thinking aloud. 

“Bannister! Poor weak old Banny” he 
said. ‘Poor Banny—they didn’t have these 
guns in your day, lad.” 

Then he was aware that Ivor was at his 
elbow. 

“Do you mean that they tried to force him 
to tell how the carbines coupled and he 
wouldn’t—hbe—because he was a man at 
the last or—”’ and a new light seemed to be 
breaking on Ivor, “or that he wouldn’t tell 
because he couldn’t—didn’t know the new 
carbine and they wouldn’t believe him?” 

Brookes turned angrily on the youngster. 

“T mean that I told you to stay with the 
horses where you belong—and you’ve dis- 
obeyed orders. Go back at once.” 

Ivor saluted—but mechanically. His 
eyes were on the dead man and the un- 
coupled rifle at his side. His thoughts were 
there too, and Brookes saw their import. 
In the youngster’s eyes Bannister was con- 
demned. 

“Go back” said Brookes deliberately. 
“Tell off a burial squad—and a firing party 
and a trumpeter to sound taps. Fuil mili- 
tary honors—do you understand? Full 
honors.”’ And he looked the wide-eyed lad 
squarely between the eyes, with the even 
glance of truth. Ivor saluted and fell away. 
When he was gone Brookes bent down, the 
tears coursing down his hard brown cheeks. 

“Military Honors! And at the very end 
you didn’t deserve ’em—I’ve done you my 
last service, poor old Banny—when I let the 
‘Military Honors’ lie for you, Banny—at 
the very end I had to lie for you.” 
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UNCLE SAM, CONTRACTOR AND 
BUILDER OF WESTERN HOMES 


By FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Secretary of the Department of the: Interior 


HE man who makes a farm and irri- 

gates is the man in whom we are 

interested. In that spirit we ap- 
proach the problems that confront both the 
homesteader and the government. 

It is not so very long ago that we said 
to folk Out West, or Down East, for that 
matter: ‘We'll bet you one hundred and 
sixty acres of land against five years of 
your life! Now win if y’dare!” 

Any one possessing the legal qualifica- 
tions could take up land, and if he were 
fortunate and Providence kind he would 
succeed; but there was little scientific 
treatment of his problem, and the govern- 
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ment was satisfied so long as there was 
corhpliance with the strict conditions of 
the contract between the settler and the 
department. Today, we realize that it is 
necessary to be ever watchful of the char- 
acter of the persons who go back to the 
land, and there must be careful consider- 
ation of soil conditions. Above all else, 
water must be developed, conserved and 
employed to the very highest advantage. 
We now understand that it is essential to 
the success of the entire scheme of irriga- 
tion and reclamation that individual farm- 
ers shall prosper, communities develop, 
and states and the nation reap their just 
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It is only twelve years since Uncle Sam went into the irrigation business. He has invested $83,000,000 in reclaiming 
arid and semi-arid regions. He has loaned this money to the 70,000 persons he has placed on the land and these produce 
upward of $16,000,000 in new wealth annually. His business is a success and he is preparing to enlarge it 


proportion of the newly-created wealth. 
It is only twelve years since the govern- 
ment went into the irrigation business with 
a view to placing home-builders on the arid 
public domain. We did so with many mis- 
givings, and there were direful predic- 
tions as to the outcome of the venture. 
Uncle Sam has invested $83,000,000 in re- 
claiming arid and semi-arid regions. He 
has placed 70,000 persons on the land, and 
these produce upward of $16,000,000 an- 
nually in new wealth from 718,000 acres 
under cultivation. It must be understood 


that the government has not thrown away 
this $83,000,000, or given it outright to 
any class of citizens. The fact is that 
hardly a dollar has been expended for 
which there is not a reasonable certainty 
of receiving back one hundred cents. In 
other words, the government has loaned 
$83,000,000 to builders of empire with the 
understanding that $83,000,000 will be 
repaid. 

This experiment, after twelve years, hav- 
ing proved so successful despite all the delays 
and all the drawbacks, the Department of 
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Phe Arizona desert, near the 
this waste, not so many years 
have had inspired visions to 











the Salt River project. Those who first penetrated 
land in search of homes and happiness, must needs 
lopment which has taken place in this then silent 
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the Interior has conceived plans for the 
greater development of the public domain. 

There is an abundance of rich land in the 
West which may be irrigated and we could 
expend properly $100,000,000 in the next 
few years in the development of small 
irrigated farms. The people are land-hun- 
gry. Less than eight per cent of our public 
land on irrigation projects is unoccupied. 
Less than ten per cent of homesteaders 
have failed, and even then the failures have 
not been total failures. Many quit, but 
there have been comparatively few can- 
cellations. 

Our land questions naturally affect the 
West, for it is in the West that the great 
bodies of unoccupied land are to be found. 
There are millions of acres of land as good 
as any in the country throughout the West 
that will never be of value to the nation 
until water has been made available for 
it; and with water this land will be capable 
of the very highest cultivation. This land 
is not confined to any one state, but is 
included in the boundaries of many—Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Nebraska and Nevada. 

Take Nevada, for instance. It has one 
river four hundred and fifty miles long. 
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There are thousands and thousands of 
acres of government and railroad land. 
It is good land, as good as any, but it isn’t 
worth anything until it gets water on it. 
Now what do you suppose can be done, in 
an irrigation sense, with a river four hun- 
dred and fifty miles long? 

It must be realized by those giving even 
superficial consideration to the reclamation 
of arid regions that it is futile to expect 
private capital to engage in these colossal 
enterprises. In the first place, the amount 
of money required is beyond ordinary 
means, so the development of this resource 
must be undertaken and completed by the 
government. Otherwise the government 
will derive no benefit whatsoever, but the 
proper and profitable progress of a vast 
section of the country actually will be re- 
tarded. 

We have under our irrigation projects 
1,275,000 acres of irrigable land, land upon 
which we are prepared to deliver water, 
but we are irrigating only 718,000 acres. 
Over ninety-five per cent of the remaining 
557,000 acres—all irrigable but unirrigated 

is lgnd in private ownership. The man 
who irrigates his land should have the 
easiest terms from the government because 
he is the man who is giving the public the 
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The same desert redeemed. Water has worked this wonder. But in the winning men have suffered. The 

terms exacted of those pioneers of the desert were onerous, to say the least, and the law which requires repay- 

ment within ten years must be amended. Twenty years is not too long to allow these home-makers to com- 
plete their part of the contract 





benefit of that land. The people of the 
United States have invested millions to 
irrigate farms, not to raise the value of 
land held out from use. The man who 
chooses to withhold his land from use has 
a right to speculate upon his own resources, 
but not upon the advance loan of the gov- 
ernment. 

It is my earnest desire to go beyond mere 
criticism of speculators who hold lands in 
order to derive the unearned increment, 
and in so far as it is possible everything 
will be done by this department to dis- 
courage the improper and altogether self- 
ish use, or non-use, of lands within public 
projects. With this in mind, the govern- 
ment has, in some instances, fixed the size 
of the farm unit, which, in the judgment 
of our experts, may be developed properly 
and profitably by one homesteader with 
the aid of his family, and we are insisting 
in the new undertakings that owners of 
large tracts benefited by the government’s 
work shall not exact exorbitant prices from 
prospective purchasers of these lands. In 
other words, the government will put the 
water on the land, but the government will 
not permit owners to put water iz the value 
of the land. 

Farmers on our irrigation projects must 


have a longer time in which to pay for their 
water rights. In the beginning it was wise 
to ask them to pay back the government’s 
loan in ten years, for then the entire scheme 
was only an experiment and none knew 
what could be accomplished under the new 
system. Besides, at that time, as has been 
pointed out already, this governmental 
enterprise was viewed skeptically, and not 
many believed that it would be carried 
out with any degree of success. We are 
an optimistic people, yet we are prone to 
question the efficiency of our officials, and 
unthinkingly attribute to them sordid and 
selfish motives; but when we consider what 
our government has accomplished in a con- 
structive sense—let the completion of the 
Panama Canal be cited as a single instance 
—we see at once the fallacy of the hyper- 
critical mood into which we sometimes 
lapse. So it was that irrigation and recla- 
mation were looked upon with grave 
doubts. Persons freely pronounced _ it 
merely another wasteful extravagance of 
the public purse, and, frankly, there was a 
tendency on the part of politicians to ac- 
cept the enterprise as an acquisition to 
the ‘pork barrel” system. But we are a 
strong people, and a person who does not 
consider the public weal, or a plan that 
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does not contemplate the benefit of all, 
can not long endure, so we soon eliminated 
from consideration the self-seeker and his 
unstable plan. Now we have ascertained 
that our policy of developing public lands, 
cautiously advocated, conservatively 
adopted and competently administered, 
We have 
won against all odds, but in the winning 
men have suffered. These were the pio- 
neers of irrigation, sturdy sons of the 
desert. The terms that were exacted of 
them were onerous, to say the least, and the 
law which requires repayment within ten 
years must be amended. Twenty years is 
not too long a period to allow these home- 
makers to complete their part of the con- 
tract. 

It is not so many years ago that the 
Great American Desert was a wild waste. 
Those who penetrated its vastness as they 
journéyed overland in search of homes and 
happiness must needs have had inspired 
visions to conceive the marvelous devel- 
opment that has taken place in that then 
silent stretch of sand and sage. Where 
were danger and doubt now are peace and 
plenty. Water has worked this wonder. 
But we have made only a beginning; a 
good beginning, it is true, but the govern- 
ment has an even greater opportunity to 
provide homes for thousands of persons 
who will produce new wealth sufficient to 
support a very large urban populatign. 

Time was when the government fostered 
tenderly this industry and that, gave freely 
to railroads and manifested a fine degree 
of paternalism toward all save the producer 
of the greatest wealth, the builder of real 
homes, the real creator of cities and com- 
munities—the farmer. He was compelled 
largely to shift for himself, and only now 
are we preparing to afford him adequate 
means to enable him to conduct his busi- 
ness. So also must we give ample assist- 
ance to the homesteader. 

In the last few years Canada has made 
attractive inducements to settlers with the 
result that some of our best farmers from 
the Middle West have crossed the border 
in the expectation that the lands and con- 
ditions would be equally as good as the 
terms upon which farms could be obtained. 

I have recommended that additional 
time be granted the legitimate settler be- 
cause I believe he is entitled to it. For the 
same reason, the Department of the In- 
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terior justly is insistent that the land-hog 
be given no consideration, for he is not to 
be regarded as a benefit to any community. 
In some instances it has come to the knowI- 
edge of the Department that settlers, un- 
able properly to finance their undertakings, 
have endeavored to retain control of a 
larger area than they could work with 
profit, and in consequence have fallen be- 
hind in their payments to the government 
and in their obligations in the communi- 
ties in which they live. In these cases the 
Department has felt justified in stepping 
in and cutting down the allotment to those 
settlers who have overestimated their 
ability, and I must say in the end they have 
seen the wisdom of the government’s ac- 
tion. A small tract, intensively cultivated, 
is worth more to the individual and the 
country than an empire undeveloped. We 
are looking for the industrious man. In 
all of our investigations we have found few, 
if any, bona-fide settlers seeking to evade 
their obligations to the government, but 
in many instances there have been the best 
reasons why the Department should deal 
generously with settlers and extend the 
time for paymenis. The law in this re- 
spect must be amended. 

In the past there have been land frauds. 
Our very methed of making grants caused 
flagrant abuses, and individuals and cor- 
porations enriched themselves by the il- 
legal acquisition of extensive holdings. 
However, in recent years the government 
has so safeguarded its own interests that 
the land-grabber hesitates to match his 
cunning against the painstaking efforts of 
the public guardians to prevent fraud. 
One very apparent abuse still exists, how- 
ever, and’'I have urged an amendment to 
the homestead law to correct it. At pres- 
ent a person may acquire patent to 160 
acres of timber land by living a total of 
twenty-one months on a claim within a 
period of three years. It is only necessary 
to cultivate twenty acres of this holding, 
and the title must be granted by the gov- 
ernment. Few men file upon timber 
claims with a view to establishing homes 
thereon, but as soon as title is vested in 
them they sell their lands to lumber or 
logging companies for many thousands of 
dollars, and the purpose of the law—to 
place the land in the hands of home-mak- 
ers—is absolutely circumvented. I would 
put a stop to this for all time by selling off 
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Take Nevada, for instance. There are thousands of acres of government and railroad land, good land which 
isn’t worth anything until it gets water on it. And there is a river there, four hundred and fifty miles long. 
What shouldn’t Uncle Sam accomplish with such materials at hand? 








the timber on lands open to entry and per- 
mit the homesteading of the logged-off 
lands. The Department now has no alter- 
native but to issue patent to claimants 
upon proof of compliance with the exact 
terms of the law, although technical fraud 
has been or is about to be committed. 
While large bodies of arid and semi- 
arid lands are to be found in the West— 
and these must remain valueless until 
water is to be had for irrigating them—it 
must not be thought that the government 
has to do only with the question of irriga- 
tion. Equally as important is the prob- 
lem of drainage. It has occurred to me that 
there is considerable machinery now in use 
in completing the Panama Canal that 
could be used in a comprehensive drainage 
scheme, which would make available for 
cultivation immense tracts of land along 
the Mississippi river, in Louisiana, in 
Florida and elsewhere. By transferring 


this machinery from the canal and using 
it for these purposes a tremendous saving 
would be effected. I have stated privately 
that it is a matter of absolute indifference 
to me whether this work be directed by the 
Reclamation Service or whether it be done 
by the Army Engineering Corps. Either 
branch of the government service will 
raise men capable of the highest efficiency 
to accomplish any task that may be done 
by human aid. Above all else, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior desires results. None 
of us expects a medal of merit; but every 
man in the service deserves honorable 
mention for honesty and industry. Uncle 
San really should organize a Good Servants’ 
Club. 

The Department of the Interior has com- 
pleted thirty units of eighteen irrigation 
projects, and is working on nine others. 
The transformation that has taken place 
in these projects within a short period after 
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The shrinking of the desert. An edge of a homestead on the Truckee-Carson project, in Nevada. Uncle Sam believes 

that the happiest man on earth is the settler, comfortable in his new home, secure in his broader freedom. The Gov- 

ernment’s attitude toward the industrious city-man yearning for a home, and the ambitious country-man seeking new 
conquests of the soil, is one of earnest helpfulness r0aT 
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the water has been turned on is inspiring, 
and doubts as to the wisdom of such enter- 
prises soon are dispelled when one observes 
the great good that has been accomplished. 
I really believe the happiest man on earth 
is the settler, comfortable in his new home, 
secure in his broader freedom. That the 
government has sufficient area to provide 
places for hundreds where there is only 
one today is easily established, for we have 
200,000,000 acres of land, exclusive of that 
in Alaska, the greater portion of which 
may be used for home-builders once the 
government places water on it. Our atti- 
tude toward the settler—the industrious 
city-man yearning for a home, and the am- 
bitious country-man eagerly seeking newer 
conquests of the soil—is one of earnest 
helpfulness. I have reserved for another 
article the story of the government’s cease- 
less effort to uplift the settler and upbuild 
communities newly founded. 

There had been much misunderstanding 
in the West of the government’s policy in 
dealing with the public domain. In the 
past mistakes were made by the govern- 
ment, and, for my part, whenever these 
were discovered remedial measures were 
adopted speedily. I am sure that the West 
now has a keener conception of our aims 
and gives more hearty approval than at 
any time in the history of the government. 
This friendlier feeling has been brought 
about by tireless efforts on our part better 
to deal with the problems that had long 
been considered barriers to development. 
The heads of various departments, as well 
as myself, have gone among the people of 
the West, taking counsel of them and im- 
parting to them the knowledge that has 
come to us by experience with the methods 
that seemed best. It is our purpose to 
continue this policy, for it has proved popu- 
lar with those who are so vitally concerned 
with the view-point of Washington. The 
people, and especially those of the ener- 
getic West, grow tired of mysteries worked 
in the dark. I believe there is a place for 
red-tape—the furnace. So far as I am con- 
cerned the Department of the Interior 
henceforth will cut these official ties of 
indecision and inaction, and will act de- 
liberately and determinedly in all cases. 
We shall be as anxious to aid homeseekers 
as we are relentless in the pursuit of those 
who perpetrate fraud. 
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Nor is there any dispute as to state’s 
rights in the development of public lands. 
It has been demonstrated very clearly 
that by codperation both the states and the 
Federal government can accomplish more 
than either would undertake if working 
separately. Early last year I encouraged 
states to avail themselves of our codpera- 
tion, and in several enterprises our joint 
efforts have resulted beneficially. I be- 
lieve that codperation with the states should 
and will be extended. 

The Department of the Interior has 
jurisdiction over a vast area, and many 
and complex are the problems with which 
we have to deal, but we endeavor to give 
to each one full consideration. When I 
assumed the Secretaryship I determined 
that the best way to get results for the West 
-—and most of our big problems are there— 
was to have Western men as officials in 
direct charge of Western affairs. These 
officials would be conversant with exist- 
ing conditions and thus would be more 
capable of coping with them. Being a 
Western man myself—having resided on 
the Pacific Coast practically all of my life— 
I could understand and appreciate the 
Western view-point, so it occurred to me 


that Western men would make _ ideal 
officials in a department dealing so 
intimately with the great out-of-doors. 
Accordingly I appointed men of the 


West to office, and the results obtained in 
less than a year have fully justified that 
policy. 

The First Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment is Andrieus A. Jones of New Mexi- 
co; Professor Adolph C. Miller of California 
was placed in charge of the bureau of edu- 
cation and’ national parks; Judge Will R. 
King of Oregon is general counsel of the 
Reclamation Service; Clay Tallman of 
Nevada is Commissioner of the General 
Land Office; Cato Sells of Texas is Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. Each of these 
officials is especially fitted by training and 
experience to administer the particular 
department to which he has been assigned, 
and I am sure that the Western States 
realize that, for the first time in the history 
of our country, Western men have been 
called to Washington to direct the affairs 
which mean so much for the greater de- 
velopment and increased prosperity of a 
bigger and broader Western empire. 
















































Geltheim drew a@ map from his 
pocket and spread it out on the 
table. “See, there is the lake, we 
haff found it.” 

“Where, then, are the dia- 
monds?” asked Anastasius. 
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HE two men who sat opposite Anas- 

tasius Yorke were not of the: usual 

type of visitor to the office of that 
eminent London financier. Anastasius 
looked at the visitors’ cards which lay be- 
fore him and identified the owner of each 
without difficulty. Mr. Franz Geltheim 
was certainly the tall heavy-shouldered 
man, red-haired, hooked of nose over a 
bristling mustache, just as certainly as the 
man of medium height and curvilinear out- 
lines, sleekly smooth face and sleek black 
hair, was Mr. Inocente Medina. 

“I am sorry to have kept you waiting, 
gentlemen” said Anastasius. As he spoke 
he brushed back the dark lock of hair 
which dropped over his brow and looked 
from tired eyes at each of his visitors in 
turn. 

Geltheim snorted. Medina made a 
soothing gesture with both hands. It was 
useless. 


“One hour and a haff—one whole hour 
and a haff,’’ growled out Geltheim, ‘‘haff 
you kept us in that dam waiting room’’— 

“Sh!” purred Medina. ‘You forget the 
presence of the lady.”’ A wave of his hand 
indicated the presence of Moya Marston 
seated at a table on the other side of the 
room with her back toward the party and 
with a typewriter before her. 

“Please do not exercise any restraint” 
remarked Anastasius. ‘‘My secretary will 
leave us.” At the word, Moya Marston 
rose and without a glance in their direction 
retired. 

“Now what is the matter with that d—d 
waiting room?” asked Anastasius, taking a 
cigarette from a box and pushing the box 
across the table. ‘I’m told it’s the most 
comfortable waiting room in the city of 
London. Why, I have some clients who 
come there regularly for their afternoon nap 
—their siesta you would say, Mr. Medina?”’ 
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“We do not goom to the city for a siesta” 
growled Geltheim. “‘We goom for money.” 

Anastasius lit his cigarette and passed 
the matches across the table. The gaucherie 
was intentional, as were all the gaucheries 
of Anastasius. He had his eye on a finan- 
cial throne and for the occupant of that 
seat Ich Dien is no motto. 

“T think you have come to the wrong 
place”’ said Anastasius pleasantly. “People 
bring money here as a rule. We look after 
it. It is rarely they take it away. Better 
try the West End or the suburbs—as we 
do.” His tone was airily philosophical. 

Geltheim glared at him. Medina out- 
spread two broad palms. “Ahr-r-r’” he 
purred. ‘My friend is of the impatient 
ones. He thinks that what his eye sees is 
known to all the world, and because he 
knows the way to a treasure house he ought 
to be recognized as the guide.” 

“T have many visitors like that”’ replied 
Anastasius quietly. “If they wait an hour 
and a half I see them. Fortunately most of 
them go away before I am disengaged. I 
save a lot of time that way.” He turned to 
Geltheim, dropped the lackadaisical drawl 
and remarked: ‘You want money. What’s 
your proposition? I can spare you ten 
minutes for stating it and ten hours for 
further consideration if I think it worth 
considering.”’ 

Geltheim still glared. 
over Medina’s smooth face. The latter 
took up the conversation. ‘It seems to me 
that you are the man we are looking for. 
You are of Ja haut et bon world of finance. 
We are of the other world. Each of us is of 
advantage to the other. We scratch your 
back and you scratch ours; is it not your 
proverb, and we are both happy?” 

“Scratch away” said Anastasius drily. 

“With your permission,’ said Medina 
smiling pleasantly, “I will unfold to you the 
nature of our business. As my friend and 
companion has informed you, we are in 
search of some one to finance a certain ven- 
ture in which we are mutually interested—a 
venture which offerssuch prospects of wealth 
that it has only to be stated to make—”’ 

Anastasius yawned ostentatiously. 

“You will listen?” asked Medina. 

“Get on, Inocente” growled Geltheim. 

“TI think Mr. Geltheim’s advice excellent” 
remarked Anastasius. He turned to the 
speaker. “You seem to have the fewest 
words. What is it?” 


A smile slipped 
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“Diamonds.”” Geltheim almost snarled 
out the answer. 

Anastasius looked at him curiously. 
“Diamonds don’t seem to be good for the 
temper” he remarked. 

Geltheim half rose and clutched his hat. 
His companion laid a restraining hand on 
his arm. 

“You must forgive him. To see a fortune 
—several fortunes—almost within our 
grasp, and to meet everywhere the smile 
of incredulity, the closed hand and the 
buttoned pocket. I am of the philosophers 
and smile in return, but my partner is of 
the quick temperament and tells me that it 
were better the diamonds should remain in 
the ground than that we should make sport 
for unbelievers.” 

If Anastasius felt a qualm of regret for 
his flippancy he did not show it. 

“The diamonds are still in the ground, 
then?” he asked. 

Geltheim laid down his hat and nodded. 
Medina opened his mouth to speak, but 
before a word issued from his lips Geltheim 
turned upon him. “No, [ll tell the yarn 
this time, Inocente, and I won’t waste any 
words over it.” Having thus disposed of 
his companion he turned to Anastasius. 

“What we want,” he said, “is £500. 
What we offer is a one-third share in a not- 
found diamond mine. That clear?” 

“As daylight” replied Anastasius. “Now 
what are the chances of your making good 
with the £500?” 

“Now we talk goot sense”’ said Geltheim, 
and his voice became less hostile. ‘To 
make things clear I'll haff to tell you a not- 
long story.” 

“Fire away” said Anastasius. 

“I proceed” said Geltheim. “It is this 
way. Three years ago Inocente, mine 
vriend, and mineself and another man set 
ourselves out on a chase of vild geese. 
The other man was as ourselves today. 
He wanted the monies which we then 
haff. He said he the way knew to a 
place that would make a heap muck of 
Kimberley. And in his talk reason there 
was. I knew. So did Inocente. So we 
put up our monies and struck out.” 

“What was your partner?” asked Anasta- 
sius. 

“Engineer on a 
answered Geltheim. 

“What did he know about South Africa?” 
asked Anastasius. 
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“Who anything said about South Africa?” 
growled Geltheim. 

“You mentioned Kimberley” replied 
Anastasius with an intonation of surprise 
as if the question had not been prompted 
by the intention to find out where the place 
was situated. “But go on.” 

Geltheim thought for a while. ‘To tell 
what happened without giving to you the 
opportunity of getting in front of us—it is 
not easy” he remarked. 

“That’s true” replied Anastasius. “But 
you can’t expect me to put up £500 with- 
out knowing something. Remember I 
haven’t set eyes on either of you before.” 

“Ahr-r-r, that is only to be expected” 
interrupted Medina. 

Anastasius had already arrived at a de- 
cision. He judged the two men before him 
to be a pair of scoundrels, yet at the same 
time they were evidently in earnest. He 
came to the conclusion that it might pay 
him to see their hands. He touched the 
bell-push on his desk. Moya Marston en- 
tered the room. Anastasius indicated a 
chair. She seated herself with open note- 
book. ‘Agreement’ said Anastasius briefly. 
Then he proceeded: “I, the undersigned, 
Anastasius Yorke, do hereby agree that in 
the event of my making use of the informa- 
tion confisted to me by Franz Geltheim and 
Inocente Medina as regards the whereabouts 
of a diamond mine, supposed to have been 
discoveted by the said Franz Geltheim and 
Inocente Medina, without the authority of 
the aforesaid Franz Geltheim and Inocente 
Medina, I shall be liable to account to them 
for two-thirds of any claim that I shall 
be enabled to make or stake out through 
such unauthorized use of the information, 
and I further agree to execute any legal 
document which shall enable the said Franz 
Geltheim and Inocente Medina, their exec- 
utors, administrators and assigns, to enter 
into full enjoyment of two-thirds of any 
such claims accruing to me thereby.” 

“Get that typed at once and bring it in” 
said Anastasius, and as the girl withdrew 
he turned to the two men. ‘‘Now go on 
with your yarn; you can take that agree- 
ment with you.” 

Medina’s face wore a broad smile. ‘Did 
I not tell you, Franz, that we had come to 
the right place?” 

“Get on with your yarn, I’m satisfied” 
remarked Geltheim. 

Medina took up the story. 
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“Our friend was engineer in a South 
Pacific boat. Two years before we met him 
there was a missionary aboard his boat as 
passenger, doing a round trip to get the 
malaria out of his bones. The padre thought 
whiskey would help in the process, and 
every night he found his way to Royle’s 
cabin.” 

“So Royle was your partner’s name?” 
asked Anastasius. 

“Ves,”’ said Medina, “Ingram Royle 
sometimes, when the spirit moved him, 
which was after he’d shifted a good deal of 
the spirit, the padre talked large about a 
diamond mine he had discovered. A tall 
story it was, about a mysterious valley, 
‘the valley of serpents’ he called it, leading 
to a cave the niggers would not go near. 
But the padre had been there, so he said. 
He had persuaded two boys to take him to 
the spot. One of ’em died of snake bite and 
the other bolted. But he went on and found 
the valley narrowed into a gorge in the 
mountain and ended in a cave which turned 
out to be a passage, water worn through the 
shale. Then he went on and came out into 
another valley surrounded by rocks, crater 
of an extinct volcano he reckoned it, and 
there, he said, there was no mistaking the 
yellow ground.” 

“Rather vague’ remarked Anastasius. 
“Besides, we don’t set much value on a 
missionary’s word in the city.” 

Geltheim grinned. 

“Nor did Royle” said Medina. “But the 
missionary died on that voyage and Royle, 
looking through his effects, found a little 
bag of uncut diamonds and a paper. He 
sent the diamonds and papers on to the 
missionary’s relations, but he kept a copy 
of the paper. Then he came back to Eng- 
land. That’s when we met him.” 

“Yes” said Anastasius. 

Geltheim pulled a letter-case out of his 
hip pocket and from it extracted a dirty 
half sheet of note-paper. ‘This is the piece 
of paper”’ he observed. 

Anastasius spread it before him on his 
writing-pad. He read it eagerly. He was 
getting really interested. “From Shoshomg 
Bamangwato, crossing the south-eastern 
corner of the Kalahari in an oblique direc- 
tion south-west, keeping Langeburg on the 
left down towards the Orange river west- 
ward brings you to lake in the mountains 
three or four days trek from the Orange 
river between the Great Fall and the sea. 
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Follow the gorge from the lake till you 
raise the sign of the ————— and then 
strike right-handed through the defile to the 
cave mouth.”’ 

“T suppose it might convey something to 
you, but I haven’t the ghost of an acquaint- 
ance with South African geography” re- 
marked Anastasius. 

In reply Geltheim drew a map from his 
pocket and spread it out on the table. 
“See, there is the lake, we haff found it. 
This way runs the gorge.” 

“Where, then, are the diamonds?” asked 
Anastasius. ‘Did Royle get them all?” 

The question evidently touched a sore 
spot. Geltheim spluttered a curse and Me- 
dina hissed a word which was certainly not 
a benediction. 

“Ach!” said Geltheim. “That 
von schvindler was. We spend our monies. 
We buy vagon, guns, food, everythings. 
We take him to South Africa. We hire the 
boys and the ox. We find the lake. Then 
at night he disappear. One, two, dree day 
he stop away from the camp. Then he 
coom back again. Now we go to Cape 
Town he tell us and register our claim. Of 
course we want to know where he the mine 
found. He refuse and insult my gountry. 
Zo we fight and I take from him zis paper. 
But our zupplies hati gone an’ we haff to 
come back.” 

“Where is he now?” asked Anastasius. 





The two men looked at each other. Me- 
dina shrugged his shoulders. 
“Ahr-r-r-”’ he purred. “Franz has a 


strong arm and he may have struck harder 
than he thought. But we know not. He 
lay very still and we left him to recover 
alone for twelve hours, it might be twenty- 
four, and when we went again to the place 
he was gone.” 

Anastasius did not pursue the question. 
He could realize the scene vividly enough. 
The young engineer, face to face with his 
two partners, determining that two and 
not three should share in the fruits of the 
expedition; his realization of the fact that 
his only chance of getting back to civiliza- 
tion lay in his keeping his secret to himself. 
Then the foul blow. Well, what of it? He 
was not thinking of going to South Africa 
himself. He looked at the paper before 
him and understood how it was that Gelt- 
heim and his companion had not profited 
by the paper they had stolen from their part- 
ner. There was one essential clue missing. 
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“T suppose,” he said, “‘your engineer 
friend never filled in the blank in that 
paper and so you could not find the mine? 
You wouldn’t have hit quite so hard if you 
had known, eh, Mr. Geltheim?” 

The German gave no answer. Medina 
laughed softly. “Franz is always so im- 
patient,” he remarked, “or we should be 
millionaires now.” 

“Then you have not discovered the miss- 
ing word?” asked Anastasius. 

Geltheim angrily shook his head. ‘That 
vas gone with Royle” he said. “But we 
ourselves know that the cave could not 
be more than von day and a haff from the 
place of our camp. It will but time take 
to vind it. But our zupplies were all gone, 
our oxen die and the boys run away. We 
starve till we vind the trail to Ookiep. But 
we no vord speak till we go back again to 
vind the mine.” 

“And did Royle never mention the sign 
which marked the entrance?” asked Anas- 
tasius. 

It was Medina who replied. 

“Our friend Royle was a cleverer man 
than we thought” he said. ‘‘He told us we 
should look for a cross that the padre had 
chipped in the rock. At the first gully out 
of the defile we found a cross chipped on the 


rock. We spent a week searching that 
gully. Then we went on. The country is 


very broken. Fora whole day we scrambled 
up the defile. We passed ten or ‘twelve 
gullies, any of them might have been the 
one leading to the cave, and opposite the 
entrance to each there was the sign of a 
cross chipped on the rock.” 

“T understand” said Anastasius. He 
leaned back in his chair. Five hundred 
pounds wasnot much, but it was too much 
to hand over to a pair of adventurers in 
return for a fairy tale. Time to make 
inquiry was essential. 

He rang his bell. Moya Marston brought 
in the agreement he had dictated. ‘Send 
in one of my clerks to witness my signature” 
he ordered. ‘Then when he had signed his 
name to it with his usual flourish he 
handed the document over to Geltheim. 
“You can get that stamped at Somerset 
House for sixpence,” he remarked, “‘to- 
morrow. Come back here a week today and 
I will let you know whether I will put up 
the money myself or find some one else to 
do it. You can fill up your spare time mak- 
ing out a complete list of the equipment 
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“He lay very still and we left him to recover” 


you will require and an estimate of the 
cost.” 

“Gan’t you an answer gif now?” asked 
Geltheim. “Zuppose some other persons 
do get there us before?” 

“Then I shall save my five hundred” 
smiled Anastasius, and the two visitors 
departed much as they had entered, Me- 
dina smiling, Geltheim scowling. 

For two minutes after their departure 
Anastasius remained motionless in his 
chair. Then he roused himself and made 
a note on the corner of his blotting-pad. 
“The reward of greed is disappointment, 
for philosophy shall garner the harvest of 
the avaricious.” 

He was contemplating the note with a 
pleased smile when Moya Marston en- 
tered. She recognized the attitude and the 
smile and waited expectantly. Anas- 
tasius looked up. 

“Didn’t we once haveaclient onour books 
named Royle—Ingram Royle?” he asked. 

“T’ll look in the index” she said, and 
disappeared. 

Anastasius resumed his meditation until 
the girl returned with a little bundle of 
documents. ‘“Here’s the Royle docket” 
she said. 

Anastasius took the papers and glanced 





through them. They merely disclosed the 
fact that three years previously one Ingram 
Royle had invested £50 in a speculation 
for the rise in certain American railway 
stock as cover, and that the stock falling 
the next day he had lost his money. The 
transaction was three years old, but the 
name was not a common one. Anastasius 
made a note of the address. Then he 
looked at his watch. The afternoon was 
not far spent. 

“Send a boy for a taxi” he remarked. 
“And put on your hat, Moya. London is 
very stuffy today and I think a spin into 
the country will be a pleasant change ” 


Two hours and forty-five minutes later 
a taxi drew up at the garden gate of a 
cottage in a Berkshire riverside village. 

“What a sweet little place!’ was Moya’s 
comment as Anastasius alighted, and for 
once the adjective was justifiably employed. 
Windows and porch were bowered in honey- 
suckle and roses. On each side of the path, 
from gate to porch, Sweet Williams and 
stocks added their gift of sweetness to the 
June air mellowed with the scent of new- 
mown hay. 

Anastasius snuffed the fragrance ap- 
preciatively as he entered the gate. Seated 
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in the porch were a man and a boy. The 
man had a young face. He might have 
been thirty-five. The boy was perhaps 
six years old. They were intent upon a 
book, their heads bent so closely over it 
that they did not hear the visitor’s footsteps. 
Anastasius came near enough to be aware 
that the book was a child’s spelling book. 

“C-a-t” said the child. 

“C-a-t” repeated the man. Then glanc- 
ing up they saw Anastasius. The book 
dropped to the floor, The child ran in- 
doors calling “Mummy! Mummy!” Anas- 
tasius lifted his hat. 

The man gave a frightened glance at the 
intruder, then he too followed the child 
and his deep voice echoed the child’s cry 
of “Mummy! Mummy.” 

Anastasius stopped suddenly. But for 
the expression on the man’s face he would 
have thought that the man was playing 
some game with his son. But there had 
been unmistakable fright on the man’s 
face, the expression that one sees on the 
face of a timid child when startled by an 
unexpected stranger. 

Puzzled greatly, Anastasius went on to 
the door. There was no need for him to 
knock. Standing just within the threshold 
was a woman, with care on her face which 
consorted but ill with its youth. She was 
fair as well as young. The tale of her years 
could not have been more than twenty-five 
all told, but there were lines in her face 
that told of trouble, and shadows under her 
eyes which spoke of care. 

Anastasius lifted his hat. 

“T am looking for a Mr. Ingram Royle” 
he explained, “and I am told that he lives 
here. Can I see him?” 

The woman regarded him steadily. 

“IT am Mrs. Royle” she answered. 
“What do you want with my husband?” 

There was both suspicion and anxiety 
in her tone. 

“T think I can explain better to him if 
you will tell him that I want to see him on 
business.” He handed a card to her. 

She read the name and handed it back. 

“Tt’s no use” she said. ‘My husband is 
not quite himself. He sees nobody.” 

“Tt is on important business respecting 
something which occurred in South Africa” 
he urged. 

“Ah!” The exclamation broke from her 
involuntarily. She was shaken out of her 
passivity. ‘What do you know of my hus- 
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band in South Africa?” Her eyes blazed. 
“Do you come from those men Geltheim 
and Medina?”’ 

Anastasius was taken aback, but not for 
long. 

“T saw them today,” he replied quietly, 
“and they have told me a tale which made 
me desirous of a talk with Mr. Royle.” 

“But they do not know his address. 
They have not found it—if they come here 
—” There was menace in her tone. 

“So far as I know,” replied Anastasius, 
“they are ignorant of it, for they gave me 
to understand that Mr. Royle died two 
years ago in South Africa.” 

“They believed him to be dead?” Sur- 
prise and incredulity struggled for mastery 
in her voice. ‘“Then how came you here?” 

Anastasius explained, producing the docu- 
ments which had put him on the track. 

“And now what do you want of my hus- 
band?” she asked. 

“T want to ask him whether he discov- 
ered what he was in search of, and for a 
straight answer to a straight question I am 
ready to pay him handsomely, whatever 
it is.” 

The woman looked at him strangely. 

“You don’t know, then?” she asked. 

“Know?” asked Anastasius. 


“Come” she said. ‘‘You shall see In- 
gram Royle.” 
Anastasius followed her into a little 


sitting-room and took the chair offered 
him. The woman stood at the door. 

“Ingram!” she called. “Ingram!” 

“Yes, mummy, coming,’ boomed a 
manly voice, and with a rush of heavy feet 
on the flagged passage, the man blundered 
into the room whence, abashed at sight of 
a stranger; he would have retreated had 
not the woman caught him by the hand. 

“Say how do you do to the gentleman, 
Ingram” she remarked. 

He stood grinning shamefacedly by, his 
hands behind him and fidgeting from one 
foot to another. 

“There then, run away, Ingram, and learn 
your lessons, if you have lost your tongue”’ 
said Mrs. Royle. 

As the door closed behind him Anas- 
tasius rose. 

“IT am sorry, Mrs. Royle” he said. “TI 
had not the faintest idea or I would never 


have intruded. I hope you will forgive 
me. If I can be of any assistance to you, 


I shall be only too pleased.” 
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Anastasius’ voice could be very sym- 
pathetic when he chose, but on this oc- 
casion its sympathetic intonation was un- 
forced. Never had he been brought into 
touch with a tragedy so pitiful as of this 
young wife with two children, one of them 
her husband. Yet pity could not abrogate 
his curiosity. That too must have been 
visible in his manner, for Mrs. Royle 
answered his unspoken question. 

“You wonder how he came to be like 
that. O, if I only knew!” She paused, for 
the tears gathered in her eyes and a sob 
throbbed in her throat. “If I only knew! 
The doctors tell me there might be a chance 
of reawakening his dormant brain.” 

Anastasius laid down his hat. “Tell me 
all you know” he said. “I think I can see 
my way to help you.” His tone was 
authoritative and whether it was that his 
manner inspired confidence or that the 
woman was glad to find some one with 
whom to share the burden of her trouble, 
she forgot that she had never seen her 
visitor before, that she knew nothing of 
him, and seating herself at the table she 
poured out her story. 

With some of that story Anastasius was 
already acquainted. It was identical with 
the tale told by Geltheim and Medina. 
But it did not go so far. Mrs. Royle could 
give no detail of anything that happened 
after the expedition had left Ookiep, the 
little town in Nama Land which had been 
selected for jumping off into the wilderness. 
Thence the last letter she had received from 
her husband had been posted. It was full 
of hopeful anticipation though it revealed 
the fact that the engineer did not trust his 
companions. “When we get to the place,” 
he had written, “I shall make sure for my- 
self and then back to Cape Town to register 
our claims before I let them into the 
secret.” 

After that there was silence. The dreary 
months had spread themselves out into 
two years without a word. Then one day a 
paragraph in a newspaper reported the 
arrival at Southampton on board a South 
African liner of a man who had lost his 
memory. The description of him awakened 
her suspicion. She posted off to the port 
and found her husband. He did not recog- 
nize her. Though physically strong and 
healthy his mind had gone. The past had 
been blotted out. He was nothing more 
than a great baby and so bringing him 
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home, she had set herself to teach him the 
alphabet of life anew. As to what event 
or series of events had produced this result 
she had no idea. She had learned that he 
had been brought into some South African 
town, she did not even know its name, by 
natives who had said they found him wan- 
dering in the bush. Thence he had been 
passed on from hand to hand until he had 
at last reached his native country. 

Then Anastasius related the story as the 
visitors to his office had told it. When he 
came to Geltheim’s story of the fight Mrs. 
Royle was frankly incredulous. 

“T saw him twice,” she said, “and in a 
fair fight he would never have got the better 
of my husband.” 

“That is my own impression” replied 
Anastasius. “Some day perhaps we shall 
know the true story. Meanwhile what 
prospect of Mr. Royle’s complete recovery 
do the doctors offer?” 

“Very little’ was the mournful answer. 
“They say nothing more definite than 
‘might’ and ‘may.’ In course of time mem- 
ory ‘may’ return. A sudden shock ‘might’ 
restore what apparently a sudden shock 
has taken away. The only suggestion of 
doing anything but wait came from the 
specialist who suggested that he should be 
taken back to the spot where the shock 
which took away his memory occurred so 
that the associations might reawaken his 
brain to sensibility at the point it ceased 
to work. And even if I knew it and could 
have taken him there, I had not the means.” 

Anastasius was thinking hard. 

“That might be compassed”’ he remarked. 
“We know now where to go.” Already a 
scheme was floating in his mind in which 
Royle arid himself were pitted against 
Geltheim and Medina. It was a pity that 
Royle was so hopelessly incapable of assist- 
ing him. If only there were something 
slightly more definite than the speculation 
of an alienist to guide him. Then came an 
idea. He turned to Mrs. Royle. 

“Ask your husband to come in again” 


he said. “I want to ask him something.” 
““‘But—” she began. 


Anastasius waived the objections aside. 

“It may be of no use, I know” he said, 
“but I might be able to start his brain 
working.” 

Mrs. Royle no longer objected, and once 
again the man stood facing him like a 
frightened child. 








The Quest of the Bee: 


Anastasius spoke to him encouragingly. 
“Now don’t be afraid, Ingram. I’m not 
going to hurt you. I only want you to 
listen to me.” He took the paper from his 
pocket upon which he had made a note of 
the directions for finding the mine. 

“Now look at me and listen.” 

The man fixed his eyes on Anastasius, 
who read out clearly and distinctly: 

“From Shoshomg Bamangwato, crossing 
the south-eastern corner of the Kalahari 
in an oblique direction south-west—” 

He glanced up. Royle’s face was set 
in a puzzled frown. His wife was regard- 
ing him eagerly. 

“South-west,” continued Anastasius, 
“keeping Langeburg on the left down to- 
ward the Orange river westward brings you 
to a lake in the mountains.” 

“Lake in the mountains” said Royle 
quietly, as if repeating a lesson he had 
learned by heart. 

“Three or four days’ trek from the Orange 
river between the Great Fall and the sea.” 

“And the sea.”’ Royle nodded his head 
in confirmation. 

“Follow the gorge from the lake till you 
raise the sign—” Anastasius paused. 

“Of the bee’’—Royle filled the blank in 
the manuscript and continued in the same 
monotone, “then strike right-handed through 
the defile to the cave mouth. That’s—” 

But the wandering memory fled at the 
moment it seemed to have been captured. 
He raised his hand to his head and turned 
to Mrs. Royle. “Mummy,” he said, “I 
am so sleepy. I think I must have gone to 
sleep standing up.” 

“You shall go to bed directly, dear” 
she answered. There was the tremulous- 
ness of hope in her voice. 

Anastasius hardly knew how to contain 
himself until Royle was out of the room. 
When he and Mrs. Royle were once more 
alone there was triumph in both his voice 
and bearing. 

“That settles it’? he announced. “It is 
quite clear that your husband’s memory 
can be restored. I will send out a little 
expedition under trustworthy management. 
You shall take your husband over the same 
ground that he covered on the former 
expedition. In a few months he will be a 
man again. You must start next week—” 

Mrs. Royle caught his excitement. 

“Yes’—she cried eagerly. Then she 
caught her breath. “But my boy—’’ 
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Anastasius was ready even for that. 
“You will leave him behind in my 

charge. I can provide for his welfare. One 

moment—!” 

He stepped out of the room into the gar- 
den and hastily paced the path to the gate. 
The taxi-cab was still there. Moya greeted 
him petulantly. 

“T thought you were never coming, and 
I am so hungry” she said. 

“Come in” he directed. 

She followed him readily, only to have 
one of the surprises of her life when, after 
being introduced to Mrs. Royle, she heard 
Anastasius remark: ‘Miss Marston will 
remain here and look after your boy and 
your home during the few months you will 
be away. I am afraid I have been over- 
working her lately, and a long holiday in 
the country will be good for her health.” 


Four months later Anastasius sat in his 
office chair. His heels were on the blotting 
pad. He was lazily puffing smoke rings 
into the air from the cigarette poised ele- 
gantly between the second and third fingers 
of his left hand. For each ring he had a 
smile. It was easy to see he was in a happy 
humor. He looked at the clock. In half 
an hour Mr. Franz Geltheim and_ his 
partner Mr. Inocente Medina were to call 
upon him to execute the final deeds and 
documents which would at last place them 
in possession of the funds to renew their 
quest. At least so they imagined. Anas- 
tasius had other views and it was the 
thought of the forthcoming interview which 
tickled his fancy so pleasantly. He was 
tired of Geltheim and still more of Medina, 
though he had consciously burdened him- 
self with them. For four months he had 
seen one or the other of them nearly every 
day, on some days both of them. The task 
of keeping them in tow had not been an 
easy one, but Anastasius had proved equal 
to it. His diplomacy had been fertile of 
excuses. Much time had been expended 
in obtaining reports from mining experts 
and estimates from manufacturers of min- 
ing machinery. ‘“There was nothing like 
being prepared to start straight away,” 
Anastasius had told the couple, “‘so that 
when you have staked out your claim we 
shall be able to go right ahead.” 

Then when that source of delay had been 
exhausted he had started another hare. 
He had insisted upon working out the 
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details of the company which he suggested 
should be floated to work the discovery. 
That had led to innumerable discussions, 
much bargaining and _ several quarrels. 
Anastasius had purposely made extrava- 
gant claims in return for his share of the 
enterprise, and weeks passed in haggling 
over detail before Geltheim and his com- 
panion had agreed to the terms upon which 
Anastasius, and after him the public, were 
to be allowed to come in. But the time had 
not been wasted, nor had the allowance of 
#5 a week which Anastasius had made to 
each of the prospectors while they remained 
in England. The letter which lay beneath 
the paper-weight and the cablegram lying 
beneath it were sufficient proof of that. 

Anastasius took up the letter and read 
it for the fourth or fifth time. 

“Dear Mr. Yorke,” it began, “I can 
never, no never, thank you enough for all 
you have done for me. Even now as I 
write my recent experiences seem almost 
incredible. I seem to have been living in 
dreamland. Indeed everything is so strange 
here that I hardly know whether I have been 
dreaming and have awakened or am dream- 
ing still. Can you understand? 

“My husband is well. All his memory 
is restored to him, fully, completely, with 
nothing missing exceplL the memory of 
the three years which have elapsed since 
he fell stricken down by a foul blow by that 
man Medina. It was Medina, not Gelt- 
heim, who struck him from behind. He 
finds it hard to believe what I tell him of 
those lost years and if it were not for my 
presence here by his side in South Africa 
he would never credit my story. But let 
me tell you all about his happy, most 
happy, restoration, though at the time my 
heart stood still lest—but I am beginning 
at the end. 

“T think in my last letter before we left 
post-offices and civilization behind us, I 
told you that Ingram had shown signs of 
the return of his memory. There were his 
sudden silences on the voyage, the puzzled 
air of some one who recognizes something 
which he has seen before and cannot recall 
where. Then too he would be muttering 
things which related evidently to the past. 
That was even before we got to Cape Town. 
These signs increased on the short voyage 
to Port Nulloth, but it was not until we 
were actually in camp that the real awaken- 
ing began. 
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“For the first few days he was very 
silent. He spoke rarely, but he watched 
everything with that puzzled air of recog- 
uition which awakened my hopes. ‘Then 
he grew strangely restless. How fortunate 
it was for me that you should have found 
so considerate a man as Mr. Cameron to 
take charge of the expedition! I dared 
not leave Ingram alone for one moment 
and at times I thought my strength would 
not hold out, he would keep my husband 
amused and interested while I snatched an 
hour’s rest. I am grateful to him beyond 
words. 

“So we went on day after day. I sup- 
pose Mr. Cameron will tell you where, for 
I could not, all my interest was in Ingram. 
I know only that we crossed a great river. 
It was the fourth day after that we came to 
the lake and Mr. Cameron told me we had 
reached our journey’s end. The next day 
we rested. My husband was more silent 
than ever. Not half a dozen words passed 
his lips. He seemed to be unconscious even 
of my existence. I forbore to say a word. 
It seemed to me as if his lost self were 
struggling to regain possession of him. 
So we lay down on our blankets under the 
tilt in the wagon. 

“T don’t think I slept much that night, 
I was too excited, and so luckily I was 
awake when just at dawn he rose—oh, so 
quietly—and crept out. For a moment I 
thought of calling to Mr. Cameron, but 
there was no time. ‘Besides, I had caught 
just a glimpse of Ingram’s face—it was the 
face of one who walked in his sleep and I 
was afraid lest a sudden awakening would 
do harm. So I followed. I cannot tell 
you much of that long walk save that it 
lasted for hours. I was weary, terribly 
weary, and the way was so rough, the thorns 
tore my hands, and but for your thought- 
fulness in providing me with that special 
cloth my clothes would have been in tatters, 
and the rocks—they were cruel. Then the 
sun blazed down and‘I felt that we—In- 
gram ond I—would die of thirst long be- 
fore those in the camp could follow our 
tracks and find us. But all the time I did 
not call to Ingram and even when he 
looked round I dropped behind a bush or a 
rock lest he should think he was followed. 
Why I did so I cannot explain. It just 
seemed the right thing to do. 

“Then came the time when Ingram 
stopped. It was at the mouth of a narrow 
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little gorge and at the entrance was a big 
rock with a cap of bushes on it like one of 
the native huts. The words flashed into 
my mind ‘at the sign of the bee.’ The 
huts are just like our old-fashioned bee- 
hives, you know, and when Ingram stopped 
and looked at it I realized that he remem- 


bered. I forgot that I was tired and I 

5 , 
sprang forward. Ingram heard me. ‘No 
you don’t, Geltheim! he shouted as he 


swung around to face me. His face was 
full of anger—I had never seen it like that 
before—and his fists were clenched and his 
muscles braced. 

“He recognized me. O, I cannot ex- 
plain! It was all so wonderful. His amaze- 
ment, the way he rubbed his eyes and 
looked this way and that. Even when he 
held me in his arms he could not believe 
that his imagination was not cheating him. 
But he had come back to me. He knows 
it now and—but I can write no more, my 
heart is too full. Soon I hope to see you 
and thank you for this and for taking care 
of my little boy. I was so grateful for the 
cable you sent me to Port Nulloth on our 
return telling me of his welfare. You have 
made Ingram and me the happiest people 
on earth. Fortunately we shall be able to 
repay your kindness in part. Mr. Cameron 
says the mine promises to be the richest 
which has ever been discovered. But wealth 
alone seems a very little thing to both of 
us now. Your eternally grateful, 

Norah Royle.” 





“Plucky little woman” said Anastasius, 
and he sighed. “Lucky chap, Royle, to 
have a wife like that.” 

He laid down the letter and picked up 
the cablegram. It was dated from Cape 
Town and signed Cameron and gave the 
information that mining licenses had been 
duly issued in regard to claims staked out 
by Ingram Royle and Jesse Cameron. He 
laid it down and was in the act of lighting 
another cigarette when Mr. Franz Gelt- 
heim and Mr. Inocente Medina were an- 
nounced. 

“You are in good time, gentlemen” he 
remarked. 

“We haff wasted time already zo much,” 
growled Geltheim, ‘when we might haff 
been our fortunes making.” 
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“One never knows’ agreed Anastasius. 
“You might have been making your for- 
tunes while you have been waiting here in 
England, but on the other hand you might 
have been doing something much less 
pleasant.” 

“Vot was dat?” asked Geltheim. The 
tone in which Anastasius spoke had awak- 
ened his readily roused suspicions. 

“Ah-r-r-r’” purred Medina. “Our friend 
is fond of a joke always.” He too seemed 
uneasy, however. 

“T was not joking at all’ replied Anas- 
tasius coolly. ‘This morning I received a 
cablegram from Cape Town announcing 
that licenses to work staked-out claims in a 
diamond mine in the north of the Colony 
have been granted to a Mr. Ingram 
Royle.” 

“Vot you say? 
roared Geltheim. 

Medina said nothing, but his face went 
white, his eyes glittered and a hissing sound 
escaped through his teeth. 

Anastasius took up a heavy ruler which 
lay upon his desk and balanced it between 
his fingers. 

“You von dam _ schwindler!” roared 
Geltheim. “You pick our brains and you 
steal our mine.” 

“My cablegram also announced,” con- 
tinued Anas.asius quietly, “that a warrant 
has been issued at the Cape for the arrest 
of two prospectors named Franz Geltheim 
and Inocente Medina for the attempted 
murder of one Ingram Royle. I mention 
this fact in case you are not aware that you 
might be arrested here with a view to your 
extradition for trial in Cape Colony.” 

Geltheim foamed at the mouth, and from 
the look gn Medina’s face Anastasius com- 
mended himself on the forethought which 
had placed a heavy rule ready to his hand. 

“Under these circumstances,” concluded 
Anastasius, “I need hardly say, gentlemen, 
that our proposed deal is unmistakably and 
conclusively off.” 

When the door closed behind the baffled 
prospectors Anastasius with a thoughtful 
air took a little red-covered note-book from 
his pocket and made therein the following 
note for future guidance: 

“When harvesting honey it is as well to 
remember that bees have stings.” 


That was one damn lie”’ 
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OADS are older than Rome. Roads 
R led to many pleasant places long be- 
fore xomulus pitched his town in a 
multi-mounded section of the Campagna 
and the Caesars gave the world to under- 
stand that all highways must be bent in 
that direction. Back of Alexander and his 
armies, back of the untrained marching of 
the Children of Israel, main traveled roads 
stretched away to their occultation in the 
horizon. The earliest roads had no rela- 
tion at all to the handicraft of man. The 
beasts made them. In the primeval forest 
are the plainly marked pathways of the 
ages. They begin at the most distant 
caves, broaden and deepen as they receive 
the laterals from every thicket, and flow 
on with the curves of majesty to the river. 
In the same groove of the forest the rabbit 
takes his timid way, the partridge struts 
and whirs, the moose stalks; the thou- 
sandth generation of deer slipping down to 
water whisper to each other that for a 
thousand generations the panther has 
lurked in that brush-masked turn. The 
beasts pussy-footed their highway into 
place, and always it has led and fed their 
lives to joyous satisfaction because the 
tiger swallowed the economist who ventured 
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into the woods to teach them that the foot- 
falls which kept their road in repair were a 
hard. and irksome tax. 

With man as with beast it was a mobility 
of his being about which he had nothing 
to say that called the road into existence. 
Something has always whispered that a 
little trekking would lead to an easier kill 
and give a choice in the matter of a wife. 
At length wives .quarreled, and somebody 
had to move: behold then the wagon and 
the wagon road. The ultimate achieve- 
ment, the railroad, was invented and oper- 
ated so that a man might produce more 
than he consumed and become rich. There 
was not the slightest hope for the race until 
our common ancestor parted the reeds be- 
fore his lair and considered the advisability 
of beating an avenue out into the terrible 
unknown. Greece’s temples are down to- 
day, but the corner-stones remain: gone is 
Roman greatness, but rock-bedded into 
the soil of Britain and arched across the 
Gallic valleys are the broken arteries of 
roads that carried life to Rome and made 
it the heart of the world. Every country, 
every state, that has flourished has learned 
its transportation lesson from Rome. 
It was the stubborn tendency to congestion, 
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The highway has a concrete base not less than four inches thick, with a rock bituminous surface of 
i} I screenings bound together by oil. Rock, cement and reénforeing irons are furnished by the Commission, 
1} so that no contractor may be led into temptation 


upon the surface of the ground, in spite of the ample seeming, that produced 
|| || the elevated track. It was when men found that obstructions to transporta- 
tion were literally as high as the house-tops that they frantically aspired to fly. 
They wanted to get somewhere without the everlasting worry of the road. 

I well remember the day Louis Paulhan said to me: “It is glory enough 
to have been the first man to see California. Mon Dieu! You have lived in 
it years but you cannot imagine it. No one may imagine California as it 
is until he has done as I have done today—until he has soared above the 
highest trees and then swept along fifty or a hundred miles while, with no 
bother about the road, he gorged his eyes upon the most amazing mixture 
of lights, shadows and colors that God used in painting the earth. Unless you 
fly, you do not see the real California any more than a worm sliding through 
the Louvre on its stomach would be likely to see the Mona Lisa.” | 

Paulhan was the first aviator to invade the California atmosphere. The || 
extravagance of his statements is somewhat explained by the fact that he | 
had been flying above the orchards of the Santa Clara valley when the sunset __|| 
was spilling its colors into their branches. Yet any one who has gone among 

| 





the wonders of California will understand what the Frenchman meant. Any 

one who has crawled from one beauty spot to another has felt the torment of 

inaccessibility. In California more than in any other state one feels the | 

impulse to wing his way. There is so much to be seen that one wishes to | 

| get over ground. Again, the colors are laid on so broadly that a bit of | 
speed blends them into an undreampt picture. Beyond all this there is a 

| joy of sweeping through country where the road,is so perfect that the road | 



































The upkeep of the highway is provided by a tax upon automobiles according to the horsepower of their engines. The 
average machine will pay ten dollars a year and more than save it in lessened tire wear alone 
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The Highway Commission persuaded the county boards of supervisors to donate the rights of way and to 
agree to construct the bridges. These considerations have increased the purchasing power of the 
$18,000,000 fund by at least one-third 


never distracts the thought. Americans first caught this joy in France. Pork 
and molasses millionaires who don’t know the difference between a chateau 
and a chalet still ship their favorite touring cars from Chicago to Havre 
whenever they can take a month of holiday. 

Some of these facts were at work in the consciousness of Californians in 
1909. In that year the people voted to bond the state for eighteen million 
dollars for the purpose of building from end to end of California a splendid 
paved highway which should follow the most direct and practicable course, 
with laterals reaching out to such centers of population as it did not pass 
through. 

The California Highway Commission, comprised of three members, made 
preliminary surveys and found that with a main line down the San Joaquin 
valley and another following the coast, with one up the Sacramento valley 
and one extending through the northern coast counties to Del Norte, the 
trunk lines would total eighteen hundred miles, and the laterals half as 
much. The California act was based upon the act that had worked well in 
Massachusetts. A. B. Fletcher, who had had much experience in that state, 
was brought out as highway engineer. The first official surveys were made in 
February, 1912, and the first construction under contract was commenced in 
June of that year. Then the new commission with so much money to 
spend struck a snag. 

The eighteen million dollars was to be raised by the sale of four per cent 
bonds. A money stringency wiped out the demand for four per cents. It 
seemed as if the Commission might have no sinews with which to work. 
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The pleasure and profit which the eighty thousand automobile owners will derive from the state highway is not more 


than will accrue to the eighty thousand farmers, no longer isolated 
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An ingenious scheme was evolved. The 
Commission estimated what the work in 
each of the counties would cost, then went 
to each with the proposal that if the 
county would subscribe for bonds equal 
to the cost of the part of the highway 
within its borders, that section would be 
constructed immediately. Boards of Super- 
visors and bankers, seeing that the advan- 
tage of early construction would offset the 
depreciation in the bonds, agreed to sub- 
scribe. In this manner seven million dollars 
has been raised. One hundred miles of 
the trunk line is open to traffic, while four 
hundred miles is under construction. 

Commissioners Charles D. Blaney, N. 
D. Darlington and Charles F. Stern have 
undertaken to make the state highway an 
incalculable asset to California during 
Exposition year. They wish to stretch a 
perfectly paved roadway between the two 
expositions. Another three million dollars, 
raised through the sale of bonds, will make 
possible the completion of the trunk line 
along the coast from San Francisco to San 
Diego. With an additional two millions 
the highway through the San Joaquin 
could be completed, so that next year’s 
visitor might motor down to San Diego by 
one road and motor back by the other. 
It is argued thal our motor visitor, in going 
from Exposition to Exposition, might see 
things that would make him forget both. 

“The Commissioners take the position 
that the great expositions are the entrance 
arches to California,” said Mr. Darlington. 
“California itself is the biggest exposition 
of all. The world will soon learn how true 
this is when the entire highway system is in 
use. We cannot hope to have our roads 
all in place from Mt. Shasta to Mexico by 
next year, but we shall do all we can to 
send the automobilist from the Panama- 
Pacific down six hundred miles of marvel- 
ous coast line to the Panama-California 
without his realizing that he has left the 
polished surface of Van Ness avenue be- 
hind. Mechanically we are prepared for 
the undertaking; it is our hope that we 
shall not be hampered by lack of money. 
All California should be tremendously 
interested in helping us turn the bonds into 
road-building cash.” 

The Commissioners understand better 
than anybody else that distance is no 
longer measured in miles but in minutes. 
They rely upon the highway they are 
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creating to populate the interspaces of 
California. They assert that there is not 
an attractive hilltop, not a mossy dell, not 
a forest book, made accessible by the high- 
way, that will not soon be in demand as a 
site fora home. Their theory is that only 
the overworked plowboy wishes to live in 
the city; that those who have formed part 
of the mass are hungry for a home where 
not all the ground is hidden under wood 
and stone. The highway laterals and the 
automobile will wipe remoteness out of 
every part of California except the highest 
mountains. The many-millioned Chica- 
goan will hear something that is sure to 
cause him to ship the big yellow car to 
California—Fresno will have become of 
more interest to him than France. 

One of the first things the Commission 
found out was that the big sum it had to 
spend was not nearly big enough. Only 
the best roadway is worth building. New 
York with one-third the area of California 
and one-thirtieth the outdoor things to 
show, is spending one hundred and twenty- 
five millions. Ohio is demonstrating the 
wonders of good roads. Massachusetts 
leads all the states. The Commission 
found that twenty-five millions will make 
the right kind of start—will put down roads 
that will retain ninety per cent of their 
value when the long-term bonds shall have 
been redeemed. They persuaded the county 
Boards of Supervisors to give the rights 
of way free of charge and to agree to con- 
struct the bridges. These considerations 
have increased the purchasing power of 
eighteen millions by at least one-third. 

The Commission has many plans for 
making the highway as vital as it might 
be. For jnstance, it may seek to interest 
Humboldt county or philanthropists in 
purchasing a strip of timber extending back 
half a mile from either side of the right of 
way through the Humboldt forest in order 
that the magnificent redwoods may for all 
time shade the road and make it alluring 
to thousands. 

The width of the highway is from twenty- 
one to twenty-four feet. The width of the 
paved section is fifteen feet. The standard 
road has a concrete base not less than four 
inches thick, with a rock bituminous sur- 
face of screenings bound together by oil. 
The Commission supplies the rock, the 
cement and the reénforcing irons, so that 
the contractor shall have no temptation 
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to stint. Each contract covers about ten 
miles of road, and a construction outfit 
will finish a mile a month. The railroads 
have shown their desire to help by trans- 
porting all freight at one-half cent per ton 
mile, the lowest rate ever given. 

The highway will have some extremely 
interesting fea- 





tures. Between * aa —s 
Santa Barbara | || 

and Ventura it | 
will follow the | 
ocean edge on | 
causeways and 
seawalls, going || | 
under the rail- | 
road at each end 
and keeping to 
seaward of the 
tracks for the 
entire distance 
between the two 
cities. This will 
do away with 
the dangerous 
La Casitas Pass 
grade. In cross- 
ing the Yolo 
Basin, between 
Sacramento and 
Davis, the high- | 
way willbecome | 
a viaduct three || 
miles long sup-_ || 
ported upon | 
graceful arches. 
The cost of this 
viaduct will be | 
seven hundred | 
thousand _ dol- 
lars, one-third 
of which is to be 
contributed by | 


| 
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the new act will amount to two hundred 
thousand dollars a year. The absolute 
necessity of this fund is apparent. To build 
such a highway and not to prepare ade- 
quately for its maintenance would be 
equivalent to building a railroad and ex- 
pecting it to stand the burden of traffic 
with never a 
work train or 
section hand on 
the right of 
way. 

“The new 
state highway,” 
said a man who 
has made roads 
a study in many 
countries, “‘is 
easily one of the 
most important 
factors working 
out the destiny 
of California. 
The _ pleasure 
and profit which 
the eighty thou- 
sand automo- 
bile owners will 
derive is not 

-more than will 
accrue to the 
eighty thousand 
farmers. The 
farm will be iso- 
lated no longer, 
whether the 
farmer’s _ trac- 
tion power be 
gasoline or hay. 
One horse will 
move the wain 
to market in- 
stead of two. 
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land companies 


The Expositions 





whose proper- Before long, the touring-car will rush in where today the will bring un- 
ties will be thus wild goat fears to tread told thousands 


improved. 


The upkeep of the highway is provided — 


by the new motor vehicle act, the validity 
of which has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. Machines pay a tax according to 
the horsepower of their engines. The 
average machine will pay ten dollars a 
year. Experience has demonstrated in 
other states that roads of the highway class 
bring a saving in tire wear alone of more 
than the tax. The total sum raised under 


to California; 
the things the state highway shows them 
and promises them will induce many of 
these visitors to send back home for their 
household goods. The trunk lines and 
laterals are the arteries and veins that will 
carry an abundant stream of life. With 
this road, and three hundred sunshiny days 
in its year, California must become in a 
very much larger sense the summer and 
winter playground of America.” 
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The 
BOSS'S GIRL 


A “U Cross” Ranch Story 
By LUCY STONE TERRILL 


Tilustrated by Louis Rogers 


T had been five years since any of the 
I boys, or the Boss either, had seen her. 

She had come out to the ranch that 
summer from Chicago to visit the Old 
Boss’s daughter, and the same boys were 
still with the wagon; for the Boss never 
lost any of his men, except Bud of course, 
who couldn’t help getting married because 
he found a girl who would have him. 

So Bud was raising watermelons and ba- 
bies on a dry ranch over the hills; and the 
boys rode over evenings to play with his 
babies and eat his watermelons, and to 
congratulate themselves with wild war- 
whoops as they galloped back to the wagon, 
that they were still riding with the “U 
Cross’’ outfit. The Boss seldom went over 
to Bud’s, and when he did he came back 
looking more solemn than ever. 

Five years ago the Boss had only been 
foreman of the home ranch, but after the 
coming of the girl he ‘‘quit livin’,” as the 
boys put it, “and went in for letter-writin’ 
and work.” And that was why he had 
earned a third interest in the whole outfit 
and had stepped into first place when the 
Old Boss wanted to step out of it. But 
long before that time came, the Boss had 
stopped his letter-writing, which left him 
nothing but work. That was the reason 
the boys regarded the girl with such cor- 
dial hatred. She had come down for just 
three months with her ringing laugh and 
flying yellow hair, and brown eyes that 
you surely expected would be blue; and 
had turned their happy-hearted foreman 
into a quiet, almost somber, demon of 
labor. 

“Buck up, old man, buck up,” the boys 
tried to encourage him when the letters 
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first ceased coming. “Take it like a man 
and get good and drunk.” 

“Sted o’ that,” scorned Pink, “‘he took 
it like a holy angel and spoiled a decent 
man.” 

But the Boss did not take kindly to 
their advice on the matter, and gradually 
Jane and the havoc she had wrought with 
the Boss’s heart were forgotten, until the 
startling whisper crept among the boys: 

“The Boss’s girl is coming back—con- 
found her!” 

Somebody said that the Old Boss’s 
daughter Mary had written the news to 
Pink on a postal card. Anyhow, for some 
marvelous reason, the Boss. didn’t hear 
about it. One evening in late May when 
the wild plum blossoms along the creek 
sweetened the air, he rode out to where the 
wagon was camped in the dust and sage- 
brush, and told the boys that the Old Boss 
and Mary were going to stop at the ranch 
for a week on their way to the coast, and 
appointed Bunch—who was lounging his 
full length of five feet three, with his saddle 
for a pillow—to drive to the station to 
meet them. 

“Comin’ alone?’’ questioned Bunch cas- 
ually. 

“Guess so. He didn’t mention any one 
else” answered the Boss. 

“Why, I thought Bunch said that that 
there other girl—” began a Rep from the 
“Flying E” outfit, but Bunch reached out 











The Boss’s Girl: 


for his feet and sat him down so dexterously 
that he forgot what he did think. 

“Say, Boss!” yelled Jumbo from the 
inside of the tent where he was slicing a 
mountain of bacon for breakfast, “‘can’t 
we move along to Prairie Dog Creek before 
them blame girls begin putterin’ arourid here, 
smellin’ my biscuits and quotin’ po’try?” 

“Five or six days’ riding here, yet,” 
replied the Boss soberly. “I guess Mary 
won’t bother you much, and the boys seem 
to worry their meals down pretty well at 
the ranch.” 

“You bet!” agreed Bunch fervently. 
“Why, there wasn’t a single fly in my 
coffee tonight. It almost turns me dead 
set against Jumbo’s cookin’.”” For when- 
ever the wagon camped near the home 
ranch, the boys ate their dinners at the 
ranch-house, and woe it was to the larder 
thereof and to the disposition of the Irish 
cook. 

The Boss didn’t stay very long that 
night, but before he left he gave Slim a sack 
of tobacco and loaned Pink five dollars, 
carefully making a note of it in his memo- 
randum book. That was why it was such 
a pleasure to borrow of the Boss. He 
knew you were square and expected to 
have you pay it back. 

“Damn good fellow—the poor old fool” 
was the tribute Jumbo sent after him from 
the back of the grub wagon. ‘I don’t see 
why in time that yellow-haired infidel 
can’t stay back there with her grand opry— 
she ain’t fit to turn loose. How do you 


reckon she ever got on the stage, Bunch?” . 


“Beats me” grunted Bunch. “It takes 
some shoutin’, believe me.” 

Bunch was authority on grand opera. 
Once, as a wild experiment when on a trip 
to the city with cattle, he had sat on the 
ceiling in “nigger heaven” and _ listened 
heroically to three hours of it, and his 
lurid descriptions had ever after been a 
standard source of entertainment at the 
wagon. 

“Ves, sir, it beats me” he added thought- 
fully. 

“Some rich duck—liked her hair, I 
reckon” offered Slim insinuatingly. 

There was silence. Nobody believed 
that. But they all hated her so thoroughly 
they wouldn’t say so. No one but a mighty 
straight girl could claim the friendship of 
the Old Boss’s little freckled-faced honest- 
hearted daughter Mary. 
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Pink had been head over heels in love 
with Mary ever since he came to the “U 
Cross” outfit; but Mary had told him 
frankly that he was an idiot, so when she 
engaged herself to a long-legged lawyer 
who fell off his horse every time he came 
down to the ranch, it was all right. Mary 
was on the square. The other girl wasn’t— 
there was the rub. 

That night after he left the wagon, Jim 
Denton rode slowly around in the hills 
with loose reins, letting his horse follow the 
inter-crossing cow-paths, scarce knowing 
where he went. Every time Mary came 
back it freshened the old hurt of the other 
girl who had come with her five years ago— 
the girl who had fooled him, but the girl 
who had given rise to such keen longing 
in his heart that he could not outgrow the 
pain, even though he realized that he had 
been made a fool of. She had been so sweet 
and happy and full of life, and different 

‘from the girls in his life before; and when 
she had let him hold her in his arms—and 
kiss her, he was positive, even through 
the wonder of it, that she loved him. That 
was five years ago, but he spurred his sur- 
prised horse sharply as he remembered it, 
and galloped back to the big ranch-house 
by a short cut. 

He did not see the girl until the next 
night at supper, for they were branding 
at one of the lower ranches and he did not 
get home for dinner. Supper was late that 
night. Usually the Boss sat at the head of 
the long table, but tonight the big coyote- 
skin chair was left for Mary’s father, so 
the Boss sat at the foot. The boys looked 
him over with slanted eyes of professional 
criticism, and found him just as always, 
quiet and sunburned, only a little smoother 
even as they themselves, because Mary 
Freckles was back again. But there was a 
troubled question in their eyes—“would 
the Boss be game?” 

For they had seen the girl at noon-time 
and she was better to look at than ever. 
She remembered to ask about Bunch’s 
hand-made spurs which lay nearer to his 
heart than anything else in the world, and 
she inquired about Slim’s ankle that he 
had turned so badly five years ago, and 
asked if Pink’s pinto ever got over limping 
from stepping in a gopher hole. So right 
down in their hearts they had all agreed 
with what the “Flying E’’ Rep said out 
loud when they rode back to the wagon: 
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“Why, confound it! She ain’t a bad 
sort at all!” 

But that was no sign they wanted the 
30ss to show the white feather because of 
a girl who didn’t want him. They were 
worried. 

“Why, hello!’ said the Boss cheerfully, 
grinning at the two bowls of wild-flowers 
on the table. ‘Looks like Mary Freckles 
again, doesn’t it?” 

“Un-huh,” grunted Bunch, administer- 
ing a kick of forewarning to the “Flying E” 
Rep who was about to say that he had seen 
the other girl fixing the flowers on the side 
porch. 

Then they came. The boys heard her 
laugh before the door opened—the same 
old laugh that forced your own lips to 
smile. The Boss heard, too. He dropped 
his forkful of new peas, picked it up again 
and went on eating. The Rep (who 
peeked) saw him swallow three or four 
times for the same peas, but that was all. 
Mary came first, her sweet little freckled 
face honestly glad to see him, and he did 
not even glance over her short shoulders 
at the tall lovely girl behind her, but took 
both her hands and said in his big deep voice: 

“Hello, littke Mary Freckles—where’s 

your lawyer?” 
" “Oh, he’s at home,” she laughed, “but 
look here at what I’ve brought in his 
place,” turning to Jane, while the boys ate 
spare rib conscientiously. 

“Well, I should say so!” said the Boss 
cheerily, looking straight into the brown 
eyes across from him. “I’m glad to see 
you, Jane.” 
~ “I’m glad to see you, Jim” she said sim- 
ply, and went to her seat beside Mary. 
She had changed her traveling suit for a 
plain white dress with square-cut throat, 
and her hair—such a lot of hair—tumbled 
around on her head just as it used to do. 
She didn’t look at all like a famous singer, 
but she looked mighty pretty and alto- 
gether wonderful to the tableful of boys. 

It was a queer thing about supper that 
night. The boys seemed frightened at the 
clatter of their own knives and forks, while 
the Boss livened up most amazingly. He 
hadn’t talked so much in three years. 

“Well, I'm damned!” confided Pink to 
Bunch in a puzzled whisper, and they 
pushed back their chairs, a signal evidently 
awaited by the other boys, before the Boss 
and the guests were ready for pie. 
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“Hold on, boys,” called the Old Boss, 
“come over after a while and we'll have 
some music. An evening of grand opera 
at the ‘U Cross’ ranch. Five dollars for 
the porch steps and three for seats on the 
grass—only aristocrats allowed.” 

“That’s too low for Bunch. He won’t 
feel at home unless he can sit in a tree with 
the blackbirds,” rallied the Boss, and their 
laughter went out to the bunk-house with 
them. 

They told each other emphatically that 
they didn’t give a hang to hear her sing. 
But they all went. 

Jane sat on the top step leaning against 
a porch post, and her throat tightened a 
trifle as she looked at the slickly combed 
heads below her. It meant more to her 
than anyone but Mary realized, to have the 
boys like her singing—and the Boss. For, 
to put an unbelievable matter briefly— 
Jane had decided that more than all things 
in the world, she wanted the love of Jim 
Denton. Five years before she had de- 
cided the same thing, but a quick success 
had changed her mind; and she made the 
mistake so many make of thinking you can 
find a gleaming substitute to take the place 
of what you love. Something within her, 
enduring and uncontrollable, answered the 
call of the great brown hills and the great- 
hearted man she had found among them. 
Several months before she had written him 
a happy little letter, intended to awaken 
feeling, but it went unanswered, as did also 
her jaunty postal cards from cities where 
she sang. So she had come back to get 
what she had failed to find in other men— 
a love as honest and strong as Jim Denton’s. 

But there was no trace of tenderness on 
the Boss’s quiet tanned face. He sat on 
the bottom step, bracing himself with 
hands clasped round his knees, the wind 
blowing his thick brown hair across his 
forehead. He was the one to first ask her 
to sing, and every boy took a deep breath 
and donned a somber expression that would 
have done them credit at a funeral. Jane 
smiled down at them and took the old 
guitar from Mary. She twanged it lightly 
and began. And every deep breath es- 
caped in a hurry, for after one twang her 
sweet voice swung into that eternal and 
never-ebbing cow-boy favorite, “Red 
Wing.” 

There was nothing highfalutin about it. 
It was fine. 
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“Join in the chorus” she called, and the 
guitar tinkled noisily. 


“Oh! The moon shines tonight on pretty Red 
Wing” 


bellowed the boys lustily, while Jane 
reached for a clear piercing soprano that 
certainly was great. 


“And Red Wing’s weeping her heart away” 


they finished with hilarious good-cheer. 
Things were again as they should be. 
After that they sang “Old Black Joe” and 
“Them Golden Slippers,” and “Bury Me 
Not On The Lone Prairie;” the Boss, and 
Mary’s father, and everybody. 

“Suppose you sing something alone, 
Jane”’ said the Boss at the first lull, in his 
big friendly voice. 

“Ves, one 0’ them love songs we hear tell 
about in grand opry”’ suggested the Rep— 
and went unkicked. 

“T think it’s more fun singing all to- 
gether” said the girl, smiling very kindly 
at the Rep, “but I'll sing just one little 
song I like.” 

The guitar tinkled a little way by itself, 
a soft running strain that set a silence 
suddenly over the lounging group and 
brought a shaft of surprise to Mary’s 
eyes. Jane’s eyes looked out at the great 
hills rising above their shadows, one after 
another—endlessly, but her voice, tender 
and sweet, went straight to the Boss whose 
face did not change a particle: 





“T love you truly, truly dear, 
Life and its sorrow, life and its fear 
Fade into dreams when I feel you are near, 
For I love you truly, truly dear.” 


Nobody moved. 

“That’s all” said the girl softly. “I’m 
afraid you don’t like that kind of songs.” 

The boys all thought it was up to the 
Boss to make the speeches, but since he 
kept silent, Bunch did the best he could. 

“You bet we liked it” he assured her. 
“But you see it’s—well, it was kinda differ- 
ent from what we’ve been used to, but 
we’ve sure all had a mighty pleasant 
evening” and he led the spur-rattling crowd 
of them out toward the corrals, calling 
back hearty good-nights on the way. 
Somehow that last little song made them 
uncomfortable, but no one mentioned it. 
The Boss lingered a few minutes after the 
others had gone. 
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“T’m going to have to tell you good-by” 
he said regretfully. ‘Slim and I leave 
before daylight in the morning to see what 
we can do about range in the mountains, 
and we can’t get back until Thursday, 
possibly. I’m just mighty sorry not to see 
more of you.” 

He held out his hand to Jane and she 
gave him a cool firm one, carelessly ex- 
pressing her regret. Then he told Mary 
good-by and started out across the yard, 
the two girls standing with clasped arms 
watching him. 

“Darn!” said Mary Freckles bitterly, 
and sped like a flash after him. She pulled 
his head down to hers and whispered 
viciously: 

“You coward!” 

“QO Mary Freckles!’ was all the Boss 
said, but it convinced Mary Freckles, and 
she went back sorrowfully to the girl 
friend she loved. 

They had a very full week. Their feet 
were scarcely out of the stirrups except 
when they slept and ate, and the boys 
threatened murder among themselves to 
any one who took more than his just share 
of their company. Every night they sang. 
One evening before the concert they all 
went swimming in the creek, the girls 
wearing improvised bathing suits from the 
housekeeper’s and the Irish cook’s ward- 
robe. And the last bit of doubt routed 
itself from the boy’s hearts. She was the 
best girl sport they ever saw, and the 
prettiest, no matter if she did do the Boss 
a dirty trick. 

None of them said anything to her about 
the Boss. They didn’t know why not. 
They all wanted to. One evening when she 
and Bunch were riding in after a three- 
hours’ coyote chase, she said suddenly: 

“Bunch, do you think that—that Jim 
was very much hurt at what I did?” 

“Yep; it nearly finished him” he an- 
swered honestly, minutely examining his 
saddle horn. “It wasn’t a very—’’ he was 
about to say “square thing to do, was it?” 
but his tongue wouldn’t do it, so he said 
“Tt wasn’t a very friendly little trick, was 
it?” 

“No, it wasn’t” said the girl, very low. 
“Come on, let’s lope.” 

Finally Wednesday, the day for depart- 
ing, came. But Mary Freckles wakened 
that morning with what every one thought 
must surely be the grippe, so the Old Boss 
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postponed their trip indefinitely, and when 
Slim and the Boss rode in on Thursday 
evening, dusty, with tired shoulders, they 
found the girls still there. 

That evening the Boss made a brief call 
on Mary Freckles, but disappeared directly 
after and no one saw him all evening. 

Mary effected a wonderful recovery over 
night and was ready in the morning to 
have a last ride with the boys. After 
breakfast they went down to the corrals 
where the boys were saddling up, and 
Bunch selected two alfalfa straws for them 
to draw to see which crowd of boys would 
be lucky. The Boss was busy at the other 
end of the corral, and Jane walked straight 
over to his side. He straightened from 
cinching his big bay and smiled at her. 
Bridies were snapped, and lariats were 
looped over saddle horns, and cinches went 
on being tightened, but every boy of them 
was keenly aware that something was 
about to happen. 

The girl was very slender and sweet in 
her tan habit and brown boots and gloves, 
with a loose knotted brown silk tie at her 
throat. Her straight-rimmed Stetson cov- 
ered the fluffy hair and made her profile 
more serious and clear-cut. 

“Are you going to ride with the boys, 
Jim?” she asked in a low voice. 

“No. I’m going down to the lower ranch. 
We’re shipping. Have you had a good 
week?” 

She disregarded his pleasant question. 

“Jim, I want to go with you. May I?” 

He looked her full in the face, one hand 
reaching up to his horse’s neck; and his 
voice was courteous and cold. 

“T’ll have to ride fast, so I think you’d 
better not. You'll enjoy yourself more 
with the boys.” 

“Please, Jim,” and she smiled pleadingly. 

“T do not want you to go” he said 
bluntly. Unconsciously his voice had 
risen and several of the boys overheard. 
For a mere instant the girl stood hurt and 
hesitant; then she laughed lightly. 

“O, but aren’t you the soul of honesty!”’ 
and humming a little snatch of song she 
went over to Slim and watched him loop 
his lariat. Without a word the Boss swung 
into his saddle and trotted out down the 
road to the lower ranch. 

It was too much for the boys. There was 
a limit to all things—even the Boss’s 
grouch, and they were strong for the girl, 
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that was all there was to it. They didn’t 
approve of his rudeness and they meant to 
tell him so. But Jane only waxed the 
merrier on the morning’s ride, though they 
had been gone little more than an hour 
when she trotted up beside Mary Freckles 
and said between her teeth: 

“Q Mary, get sick—or something, so 
we can go back. I can’t keep from crying 
another minute.” 

“Allright, honey” agreed Mary pityingly; 
and in less than five minutes had developed 
a raging headache, which wasn’t at all 
like Mary Freckles. 

“Jane, I know he loves you”’ she stated 
soberly as they rode slowly back, “and I’m 
going to tell you something. He didn’t 
go down to the lower ranch at all. I saw 
him turn into Box Elder Draw. That’s 
where he always goes ‘to think,’ as he says. 
I believe I’d go up and talk it over, honey. 
I never saw such a fool man in my life.”’ 

“OQ Mary!” said Jane weakly, a heart 
full of gratitude in the two words. “I 
guess—I guess I will, if you think he does.” 

“T know it” said Mary Freckles. 

So Jane went. She rode slowly down the 
creek bank and around the hill into the 
trail that led to Box Elder Draw. Jim 
had taken her to Box Elder Draw one sum- 
mer’s afternoon five years ago, and she had 
promised to marry him; and they had sat 
under che great box elder tree that stood 
like a triumphant green giant in the bar- 
renness about it, and had planned a life 
that would be fine and free and splendid 
for the two of them—out here where the 
world was young. And she had failed 
him. She used the quirt on her lagging 
horse and hurried on. At the crest of the 
high hill she stopped and peered down the 
long gully on the other side to where, a 
mile below her, a horse was tied under the 
low branches of a great tree. Her throat 
was dry and hot but she laughed a queer 
little laugh, and galloped. Even when she 
drew quite near she could not see the Boss, 
though his horse raised his head in friendly 
greeting and tramped about restlessly. 

Then she saw him, lying full length at 
the foot of the tree, face downward, with 
his head buried in his arms. Swiftly she 
swung from her horse, dropped her bridle 
reins, and walked rapidly toward him. 

“Jim” she said timidly. 

“What do you want, Jane?” he asked 
slowly, and after a second turned on his 
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“T do not want you to go” he said bluntly. For an instant the girl stood 
hurt and hesitant 


side and sat up. His hair lay moist against 
his forehead, whose whiteness, where his 
hat had sheltered it from sunburn, was 
criss-crossed with the figures of his leather 
wristlets. His mouth was tight shut but 
a betraying something on the browned 
face told that the Boss had not been having 
a very happy time out here by himself. 
The girl looked at him with wide eyes and 
knew that Mary had not been mistaken. 
With a little choking in her throat she 
knelt down by him and put her arms 
around his neck, pressing her face close 
against his. 

“O honey!” she murmured motheringly. 
“I’m so sorry, my dear big man; but you 
do love me yet, don’t you?” 

The Boss’s right arm had gone around 
her because it couldn’t help it, but just as 
soon as the Boss’s mind got on duty again 
it was withdrawn and he pushed her from 
him. 

“Of course I love you” he admitted with 
keen self-contempt. ‘“That’s the hell of 
it—to be such a blamed fool.” 


The girl flushed hotly. Her eyes filled 
and her lips trembled. The Boss had never 
seen her cry and his arms dropped weakly. 

“Jim, how can you?” she whispered like a 
helpless little youngster. “I thought if you 
loved me you’d understand how sorry I am 
and—and, I just don’t know any more I 
can do.” 

“O girl!” he said brokenly, and drew her 
over into his arms with quick penitence, 
kissing her quivering lips and swaying to 
and fro tenderly as if to comfort her. For 
a long silent minute he held her hungrily, 
his lips hard against her forehead while his 
eyes looked with a queer pain down the 
long gully. The hot sun beat down on the 
dust and sage-brush. Far off on a brown 
hill side a lone red and white steer followed 
a crooked white path that led on endlessly. 
A magpie drifted in from somewhere and 
swayed back and forth in the top of the 
box elder, squinting down at them dis- 
trustfully. 

“There is nothing in this life out here for 
you” he said finally, and her wet eyes stared 
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up at him in startled surprise, for the 
Boss’s voice was betraying all his past four 
years of pain, but was carrying also a quiet 
determination that made her quickly afraid. 

“T can’t offer as much to the woman you 
are now as I could to the girl you were 
five years ago. Tve been watching that 
poor old steer over there—he’s down now. 
He was on the wrong trail to water and he 
didn’t know enough to try another, some- 
how. And that’s how it would be with me. 
Your trail isn’t the one for me—and | 
couldn't quit it to save my soul.”’ He 
laughed grimly and moistened his dry lips. 

“Jim!” she cried in quick protest, straight- 
ening so that she could meet his steady 
eyes. “You're wrong. I’m older now and I 
know what I want, this time. Can’t you 
see it? Do you suppose I would have come 
way out here again if I hadn’t been sure? 
I was making a success—I had everything 
1 wanted—except you.” 

She paused, but the man sat motionless, 
his eyes intent on the red steer lying so 
still in the dusty path. 

“T believe you mean it, dear” he said at 
last, his voice strangely glad, ‘“‘and that 
makes it easier. But we can’t do it. No, 
girl, we can't.” He took her protesting 
hands and held them in his big one. 
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“You thought you wanted to marry me 
before and you hadn’t been away a year 
until you knew you couldn’t—and it would 
be the same again, only it would be a whole 
lot worse if you found it out after we were 
married. I realized it was right when | 
saw you this time and when [ heard you 
sing—it clinched the thing. This isn’t the 
place for you, Jane, and it’s all the world 
il ever have, so that’s all there is to it. 
But you can always remember, wherever you 
are, that rough old Jim is somewhere, loving 
you every minute of your life—my girl.” 

His own throat choked and he bent his 
head down to hers, and held her to him for a 
long time. 

Finally she loosened his arms and 
scrambled to her feet, brushing the dead 
leaves and dust from her skirt. 

“We may as well go” she said quietly. 
“We're leaving in the morning and I must 
help Mary pack.” 

He strode down to bring up the horses, 
and found it hard to make his eyes meet 













“I think it’s more fun singing 
all together’? said the girl, 
“put [ll sing just one little 
song I like” 














Then she saw him, lying full length at the foot of the tree, face downward, with his head buried in 
his arms. “Jim” she said timidly 


hers when he came back. He had not 
dreamed that this girl of song and careless 
laughter could become in so short a time 
the white hurt-looking woman who stood 
before him, tapping one restless boot toe 
in the dry carpet of box elder leaves, but 
there was no weakness in the quiet face; 
even the traces of tears were gone. 

“The steer isn’t dead at all’ she said in 
contemptuous humor as she reached out 
for her bridle reins. “I guess he just 
stepped in a hole. Come on, let’s go.” 

With a short laugh he followed her eyes. 
Slowly winding up the next hill on a branch- 
ing path was the red steer, an unutterably 
weary-looking thing, but nearly at the top, 
and water holes lay on the other side. The 
man watched him until he was out of sight. 
Then he turned to her earnestly. 

“Girl,” he said, ‘God knows I don’t 
want to hurt you the way you did me, but 
nothing less than God himself could con- 
vince me I’m wrong. I won’t see you 


again alone—so good-by, dear,’ and he 
reached out for her almost timidly. 
“Good-by, Jim” she whispered and gave 
herself freely into his strong arms. His 
fine tanned face twitched with the feeling 
that surged over him, but after a second’s 
firm clasp of her lithe body he loosed her 
and helped her mount. For a mile before 
they came in sight of the ranch house they 
rode together; and then she trotted on ahead 
and he took the trail to the lower ranch. 
That night the boys clamored vigorously 
for a farewell concert. The Irish cook and 
the horse wrangler had made ready for a 
huge bonfire in one corner of the yard, and 
two dish-pans piled high with sure-enough 
buttered pop-corn testified to the cook’s 
most astonishing good-will and affection. 
To further glorify this last night’s fes- 
tivities the boys all took a dip in the creek 
after supper; and returned radiant, and a 
bit ashamed, clad in a disarming and won- 
derful array of vivid shirts and neck scarfs. 
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The girls watched the proceedings from 
an upstairs window, the acme of all prepa- 
rations arriving in an ancient buckboard, 
on the front seat of which sat Bud and his 
wife bedecked in all of their Fourth of 
July finery, and from the back of which the 
boys drew forth babies and watermelons 
without number. 

“O dear,” said Jane dismally, “‘what 
a happy-looking outfit! I don’t see how 
I can stand all their hilarity—tonight.” 

“I know, honey,’ comforted Mary, 
equally dismal like a faithful little chame- 
leon, “but we mustn't disappoint the boys; 
they fairly worship you. Besides, I just 
feel as if something were going to happen 
to make everything all right.” 

And surely the setting was favorable 
enough for most anything to happen. The 
moon tipped the hills in its full, fiery and 
round, as if to mock the efforts of the leap- 
ing bonfire in the corner. The birds in the 
cottonwoods chattered and chirped at such 
unseemly proceedings; and the swallows 
hustled in and out of the hop-vines, alarmed 
and anxious for their babies. 

Bud’s babies, sitting in a serious row on 
the bottom step, received more attention 
than ever before in all of their lives, and 
stared over their shoulders like little owls 
at the beautiful lady who lived on the stage 
and had diamonds. Bud played his mouth- 
harp, and watermelons disappeared like 
magic. Even the coyotes barking in the 
hills sounded happy that night. And the 
singing! Everybody sang so vociferously 
that no one noticed the absence of Jane’s 
clear soprano, for her lips seemed to be 
moving; and it was quite awhile before any 
of the boys except Pink and Bunch noticed 
the absence of the Boss. When they did 
notice it they didn’t say anything, for 
somehow that afternoon when Bunch had 
told the Boss that even if he was Boss now, 
he used to be one of the boys, and they 
didn’t consider it a very decent thing to be 
rude to a girl like Miss Holt (only Bunch 
had delivered his opinion with far greater 
strength), somehow the Boss had _ said 
nothing and said it in such a way that the 
boys decided the whole thing was a darned 
shame, and that the best thing for them to 
do was nothing. 

So that was the reason that no one men- 
tioned the And the girl 
certainly acted normal enough—not in the 
least as Bud’s wife had acted when she was 


Boss’s absence. 
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in love with Bud. 
thing. 

When the first hilarious sport was dying 
down into a just comfortable good time, 
and the pop-corn and bonfire had done their 
best, Bunch suggested that Jane sing ‘“‘just 
a few little things.” 

The girl was facing the bonfire, and in 
its red gleam they all saw a curious line of 
resolve settle on her lips. She certainly 
was good to look at, sitting there. 

“Sing some of them little things that 
don’t say much, but hit the spot just the 
same”’ went on Bunch. 

Then the thing happened. Jane straight- 
ened, folded her hands tightly in her lap 
and faced them all determinedly; but her 
eyes went straight to Bunch’s and stayed 
there, as if he could help her more than 
anyone else. 

“Bunch, I can’t” she said clearly. “I 
just feel so badly I can’t sing. I’m going 
to tell you boys something, and I want you 
to help me, will you?” 

“You bet!” chorused the boys in some- 
what subdued voices. Nothing ever sur- 
prised them very much, but the Old Boss 
and Mary sat up in amazement. 

“You see, boys,” her voice went on, 
clear and sweet, with a little hurt some- 
where behind it, “I wasn’t very old when I 
was here before, and when I went away 
I made a mistake. Of course I knew I 
loved Jim all the time 

A swallow rustled out from the vines and 
everybody jumped. The boys transferred 
their gaze modestly from the girl’s face to 
the grass. 

“but I thought other things would 
amount to more than loving him. But 
they didn’t. I didn’t realize though, how 
much /e cared, and I guess I hurt him a 
great deal.’’ Unconsciously her voice left 
a question in the words, and the boys 
nodded silently. 

“But I was sorry. O boys, I was sorry! 
And I just didn’t know what to do about 
it. So I came back to tell him. And—and 
boys 

She was almost whispering and every 
muscle in every boy threatened to snap. 
Mary was crying behind the hop-vines into 
an inadequate handkerchief, and the Old 
Boss stared out through the leaves, remem- 
bering the girl who had been Mary’s mother. 

-and boys, he doesn’t want me now 
because—because he thinks I couldn’t be 
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happy out here after the life I’ve known. 
And I know I could—but I can’t make him 
see it. That’s his only reason—and we 
love each other, and I can’t bear to go 
away. And so,” she finished weakly, her 
eyes still fast on Bunch’s, “and so I—I 
thought maybe you boys could—could— 
well—could help me.” 

A quaver of doubt ran through her last 
words as her bravery spent itself and 
shame took its place for betraying their 
secret. 

This was a new case for the boys, but 
after the merest second’s keen silence they 
arose to the occasion. 

“Hoo-ray!” yelled Pink as though he 
were suddenly made the happiest man on 
earth, but really because something had 
to be done, and he didn’t know what and 
no one seemed ready to do it. It brought 
them to their feet—Bud’s babies and all, 
and they all yelled, while Jane crouched 
back against the porch post with a dis- 
mayed gasp. 

“Shut up, all of you!” thundered Bunch, 
leaping Bud’s babies and landing on the 
top step. There was a noisy silence. 

“Excuse us idiots, Miss Holt” he began. 
“We're just so plumb overcome we can’t 
help it. I should say we can help you! 
We've been pinin’ for the chance. We know 
Jim Denton. The only reason he’s actin’ 
like such a born fool is because he don’t 
honestly think you love him. But we sure 
appreciate the honor you’ve given us boys 
tonight, and we’re goin’ right down now to 
convince him.” 

“Before we go’ supplemented Pink 
tactfully, “I want to say that there ain’t 
a boy in this here outfit that don’t know 
the Boss has right down worshiped you for 
five years. Ain’t that so, boys?” 

“Sure is!” yelled the boys, anxious to be 
off, and in their exuberance sending up 
another lusty ‘“‘Hoo-ray!”, Bud’s babies 
furnishing a faint little echo. 

“Hold on” called the Old Boss after 
them. “Don’t go at it too strong. Wait 
for me, boys. I tell you, wait for me!” 
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Something in the Old Boss's words 
struck a deeper fear into Jane’s heart. 

“OQ Mary!” she said in a quiet frightened 
voice. “What will they say to him? He 
will be furious when they find him. Why 
did I ever do such a thing?”’ 

“Do you really love him so much?” asked 
Mary with awe in her tearful tones, but 
also the same doubt of the outcome that 
her father had felt. 

“Yes” said Jane simply, and then in a ter- 
ror of apprehension: ‘I hope they can’t find 
him—I might have known he would never 
forgive such a thing as this—O Mary!” 

She rose hastily and opened the screen 
door that led into the darkened office, 
blinded with her tears; and walked straight 
into the arms of the Boss. She made no 
sound. Not until he spoke did the others 
know what had happened. 

“They won’t find me, Jane” he said 
chokingly, “for I’ve been here in the dark 
since the last song—my girl, my little girl!” 

And his voice left nothing to be desired. 
Mary Freckles crept like a mouse down the 
steps and led Mrs. Bud and her babies 
around the corner of the house where they 
listened silently to the shouts and frequent 
whistles down at the corrals, which told 
of the boys’ futile but thorough search. 
By and by the screen door opened again 
and they heard footsteps on the porch, but 
it was several minutes before Jane called: 

“Mary! Come on, you and Mrs. Bud, 
and let’s ring the bell for the boys,’’ and 
her voice was joyous and glad again. 

So the Boss had one on the boys, after 
all; and the evening was concluded with 
such a spirited dance around the dying 
bonfire that Mary lost a heel from her 
slipper and Jane’s hair tumbled in masses 
down her back. And every one went home 
satisfied, except Bud’s second from the 
oldest, who had peeked around the corner, 
and who remarked from the back of the 
buckboard on their way home over the hills: 

“T seen him kiss her—lot o’ times, an’ 
he smoothed her hair, an’ she patted his 
face, too. What relation’s he to her, ma?” 
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Twenty-three bushels of wheat to the acre on the black humous soil of 
the Albertan prairie in Canada 


PLENDID, luxuriously indolent were 

the long summer days in the little 

hamlet of Calgary twenty years ago. 
As restful as the jagged white line of the 
Rockies on the horizon were the drowsy 
afternoons. The cattlemen from the swing- 
ing plains and the foot-hill valleys came but 
infrequently. Only the passage of the daily 
through-train in the morning stirred the 
town into life. The merchants closed their 
stores and drifted to the station to watch 
the tourists who, in turn, watched the Black- 
foot braves go listlessly through the gyra- 
tions of the Sun Dance. 

“Tt took two men to hold down a clerk- 
ship in the general store those days’’ ex- 
plained an old-timer. “One worked in the 
morning and the other one in the afternoon 
that both might have sufficient leisure to 
improve their minds.” 

The cattleman’s work was not arduous. 
Nature looked after the herds, produced 
an abundance of buffalo grass in spring 
and early summer, cured it on the stem in 
the dry dog-days and never covered it with 
deep snow when the crisp, clear days of 
winter came. Except for the utter lack of 
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profits owing to low prices and expensive 
freight, the stock business was an ideal 
occupation. All southern Alberta was given 
over to it. 

“Too darn dry for anything else” as- 
serted the ranchers. 

Two hundred miles north of Calgary, the 
drowsy cattle hamlet on the main line, 
Edmonton, at the end of a branch, traded 
furs with the trappers and the Crees from 
the Great Lone Land of the North and made 
a respectable living thereby. Edmonton 
was built on the north bank of the North 
Saskatchewan river around an ancient fort 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, but the 
branch railroad stopped on the south bank, 
at the new town of Strathcona. Edmonton 
was the seat of the local land office. Strath- 
cona, with great stealth and much pulling 
of hidden wires, obtained an order from 
Ottawa, the Canadian Washington, to have 
the land office, its books, fees, trade, pat- 
ronage and other appurtenances including 
the weekly caller, moved to the south 
bank, to Strathcona. Not until the books 
and documents were laden on the moving 
van did Edmonton realize the full import 
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of the sinister plot. The militia was called 
out, the police reserves were mobilized, 
every one of the two hundred and seven 
male citizens, half-breeds included, per- 
formed deeds of valor in blocking the 
moving van’s path. The day was saved. 
Ottawa gave in. The books and docu- 
ments and the weekly caller remained in 
Edmonton. 

They lived in peace and harmony, did 
Edmonton and Calgary in those days of 
luxurious indolence. Calgary held undis- 
puted sway over the cattle empire; Ed- 
monton tended serenely to its furs, except 
during the short-lived boom of 1897 when 
it became, as the farthest north railroad 
point, the outfitting headquarters for the 
hardy souls who mushed into the Klon- 
dike overland via the Mackenzie river. 
Enough of them came back, broke, and 
stayed willy-nilly to bring the population to 
2500 souls in rg01. Calgary had grown to 
be a metropolis with twice this population. 
But cheap cattle and costly furs held out 
small promise of future greatness. 

Around 1900 western Canada began to 
stir. The price of wheat below the line was 
going up; land values went up with it. 
Homesteaders flocked into Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, railroads and elevators fol- 
lowed then., townsite boomers tuned their 
lyre and intoned the old siren song. There 
was a mighty stir on the Canadian prairies. 
But the disturbance did not extend west- 
ward into the Foothill Province along the 


Rockies. Calgary and Edmonton con- 
tinued to dwell in brotherly, indolent 
amity. The cattle business did not inter- 


lere with the fur trade. 

Was the climate really too dry for grain 
production on the black humus soil of the 
Albertan prairie? 

Homesteaders, despite the gloomy pre- 
dictions of the cattlemen, began experi- 
menting. They found that Alberta aver- 
aged only half the amount of rain that falls 
annually in New York, Iowa or Illinois, less 
than half of the Ohio precipitation, but 
they also discovered that two-thirds of the 
rainfall came during May, June, July and 
early August, during the long days and 
short nights of the growing season. When 
this fact—and the resulting average of 
twenty-three bushels of wheat to the acre 
had been demonstrated, settlers came in 
droves, shoals, herds and regiments. That 
was around 1904. In 1905 Alberta crawled 
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out of the territorial pupa and became a 
full-fledged, autonomous province. 

Like a state, a province needs a capital. 
In Ontario the capital is only a few miles 
from the southern boundary; in Manitoba 
Winnipeg, only fifty or sixty miles from the 
southern border, captured the prize; in 
Saskatchewan the choice fell upon Regina, 
barely a hundred miles from the line. In 
all the provinces from the Atlantic to Sas- 
katchewan the center of agriculture and 
population was along the extreme southern 
fringe of the big country. 

Alberta established provincial headquar- 
ters at Edmonton, three hundred and twelve 
miles north of the international boundary, 
almost within hailing distance of the parallel 
that passes through Alaska’s southern tip, in 
so high a latitude that many a midsummer 
base-ball game is called after supper. 

Why did Alberta make such a choice? 

There is a northerly limit beyond which 
small grains, wheat, oats and barley, can- 
not be grown with profit, will not mature. 
In Manitoba the line denoting this northerly 
limit starts from the lower third of Lake 
Winnipeg and travels west. Between this 
line and the boundary of the United States 
the distance is about two hundred miles. 
In Saskatchewan the wheat line still travels 
east, and west, but the distance averages 
three hundred miles between it and the 
American border. 

Shortly after the line marking the limit 
of profitable grain production enters Al- 
berta it turns almost due north, parallels 
the crest of the Rockies for three hundred 
miles. In Manitoba the grain territory is 
two hundred miles from south to north; in 
Saskatchewan its width increases to three 
hundred miles; in Alberta wheat has been 
grown successfully seven hundred miles north 
of the line. 

Is it clear why Alberta chose the center 
of the province for its capital, why the two 
largest cities in western Canada, outside 
of Winnipeg, have grown up in Alberta 
with almost explosive speed? 

Calgary did not begin to burst the seams 
of its civic coat—made of cowhide—until 
ten years ago. It has a population of go,ov0 
now, owns seventy-two miles of modern 
electric railways, has half a dozen big flour 
mills and so many wholesale houses that 
the number of commercial travelers work- 
ing out of Calgary is greater than the entire 
population of the town was sixteen years 
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ago. In 1913 the Balkan War and the gen- 
eral stringency dried up the stream of 
English money flowing into Canada. Doors 
of safes everywhere flew shut with a bang 
and the owners proceeded to forget the 
combination. Still, in this year of ill omen 
Calgary erected new buildings worth ten 
million dollars, mostly with local capital. 
The owners of a newspaper erected a twelve- 
story skyscraper on one corner, built a 
seven-story structure across the street for a 
furniture emporium and smiled broadly 
when that ancient firm of Gentlemen Ad- 
venturers, the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
put a million and a half into a department 
store building on the third corner. 

The fourth angle of this street intersec- 
tion is owned by a Methodist congregation 
whose pastor is greatly worried over the 
rising value of the land beneath the church. 
Calgary is debating the question whether 
church property should be taxed. If 
church taxation is decided upon, the con- 
gregation will have to move. It bought the 
land a few years ago for twelve thousand 
dollars; now the plot is worth half a million, 
and the taxes on this amount would bank- 
rupt the congregation. 

I am willing to bet, though, that deep 
down in his heart the shepherd of the flock 
isn’t worrying so very hard about the sit- 
uation. 

The change from an exclusive beef diet 
to a wheat ration caused Calgary to expand 
and blossom like the wild roses on the 
prairies in May. Edmonton still does an 
annual business of ten million dollars in 
furs, but the trade in pelts from the Mac- 
kenzie Basin has become a minor issue. 
The old H. B. C. fort (‘Here B.C.’, is the 
way the Alberta wags translate the Hudson 
Bay Company’s initials) is still standing 
on the wooded bank of the North Sas- 
katchewan in full view of the big steel 
bridge over which steam and electric cars, 
limousines and taxicabs cross the historic 
river, but above the whitewashed palisade 
rises the classic dome of the Parliament 
Building completed last year, and through 
the loopholes in the logs the rising walls 
of Alberta University on the south bank 
of the river are plainly visible. No more 
striking picture of the change wrought in 
ten years, of the contrast between the old 
and the new, could be found than the view 
of these two buildings, the one a decaying 
remnant of the past that died but yester- 
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day, the other a magnificent outpost of the 
army bent upon the permanent conquest 
of the Far North. 

Wheat, and the settlers who produced it, 
caused Calgary to climb out of the valley 
of the limpid Bow, to spread its new houses 
and streets, its car lines and electric wires 
far over the open rolling prairie. Wheat, 
oats and barley, bringing settlers and new 
railroads, caused Edmonton to grow until 
its joints cracked under the strain. 

Booms? Why, Edmonton had one in 
1882 when the Canadian Pacific, then 
building, located its line through Edmon- 
ton to the Yellowhead Pass. Edmonton 
town-lots sold in Winnipeg as readily as 
firewater found buyers among the Black- 
feet. When the main line was built, it 
missed Edmonton by two hundred miles 
and the town let its beard grow. It did 
not shave until, in 1905, it suddenly found 
itself capital of the richest prairie province 
and focal point of two new transcontinental 
lires, the Canadian Northern and_ the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. Fortunately the 
panic of 1907 put a damper on the excite- 
ment and sobered the speculators. One of 
them, early in 1908, needed cash badly. 
He had a lot on First street for which, 
the year before, he had paid thirty-five 
hundred dollars. He hawked it around 
Jasper street, the main business thorough- 
fare, for twenty-eight hundred dollars until 
he found an unsophisticated school teacher 
from the country. When the deed had been 
signed and the money paid, the speculator 
spoke frankly. 

“See here, Smith,” he said, ‘“‘you couldn't 
go out and sell that lot tomorrow for more 
than twenty-two hundred, but just the 
same it’s‘a good buy. If this town grows 
at all, First Street frontage will hit the 
ceiling. Now, listen: don’t you sell that 
lot for ten years. Hang on!” 

The school teacher is putting a building 
costing $40,000 on the lot this year. His 
actual cash investment did not exceed 
$2000. The property is worth $85,000 to- 
day. Growth in population added the value, 
a phenomenal growth that caused 70,000 
noses to be blown in 1914 where only 20,000 
sniffed in 1908. Thanks to this increase a 
farm that was homesteaded sixteen years 
ago three miles from the fur emporium has 
enabled the owner to retire with a cool 
million and a half. Of course, Edmonton 
has a municipally owned street railway 
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The old Hudson Bay Company's fort is still standing on the wooded bank of the North Saskatehewan in full 

view of the big steel bridg ver which steam and electric cars, limousines and taxicabs cross the historie 
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ystem, electric, gas and water plants, a 
very large H. B. C. department store; like 
Calgary, it also has a newly completed 
million-dollar hotel with bellboys whose 
silverplating seems to require perennial 
renewing. Both Calgary and Edmonton 
have passed the spectacular boom period. 
Their civic structure rests upon a solid 
hase of a hundred thousand fertile square 
miles. Both have gone through the fire 
of financial adversity, and both have come 
out of the test unharmed, strengthened. 


Free land that could be broken in April, 
that would supply a crop of wheat in Sep- 
tember, this was the giant that piled brick 
upon brick, that built a thousand thriving 
communities on the Canadian prairies in 
a decade. How about free land of this 
character? How much of it is left? 

None in Manitoba, none in Saskatchewan. 
Beyond the northern limits of the present 
settlements the country is covered with 
aspen, willow and birch brush, with tama- 
rack, spruce and jackpine, contains open 
patches only here and there. The settler 
must grub, slash, burn and clear before 
he can plant. And the northern limit of 
the open prairie in these provinces coin- 
cides closely with the line denoting the 
northerly limit of profitable wheat culture. 

In Manitoba and Saskatchewan _ this 
line, driven south by the influence of the 
Arctic ocean through Hudson Bay, parallels 
the American boundary at a distance of 
two hundred to three hundred miles. In 
Alberta, the Foot-hill Province, it parallels 
the lowering crest of the Rockies. Beyond 
the narrowing, diminishing mountain range 
lies, not the ice-filled Arctic ocean but 
the warm Japan current of the British 
Columbian and Alaskan coasts. In other 
words, Alberta has double the potential 
grain area of the other prairie provinces. 

‘“Fine-spun theory,” the hard- 
headed man from Missouri. “‘Goon. They 
sure do need plenty of hot air to keep the 
thresher going in that country.” 

Perhaps the Missourian is right. Still, 
there’s a grist mill at Fort Vermilion, seven 
hundred miles north of the boundary, and 
it has been grinding home-grown wheat 
for many years. Maybe the fourteen hun- 
dred settlers who took up homesteads last 
year in the mystic Peace river country are 
all chasing a phantom without substance; 
maybe the homesteaders, the townsite 


says 
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boomers, the storekeepers and camp fol- 
lowers who hit the Peace river trail over 
the snow last winter, who are frantically 
rushing over it this spring, maybe they are 
all deluded by the spell of the northern 
will-o’-the-wisp. Still, the implement deal- 
ers sold $185,000 worth of their goods in the 
Peace river country last year. The set- 
tlers used the plows, harrows and mowers, 
too. In the Grande Prairie district, be- 
tween the Wapiti and the Little Smoky, 
they produced a million bushels of wheat 
and oats—and sold them to the newcom- 
ers at almost double the Winnipeg prices. 

Where and what is the Peace river 
country? 

In the brush and timber of the upper 


Peace river—which drains through the 
Mackenzie into the Arctic ocean—lie vast 
tracts, millions of acres of open black 


prairie soil which can be broken in the 
spring and cropped in the fall. The home- 
steaders, the townsite boomers, the rail- 
road builders and the storekeepers believe 
that it is a wheat country, the last extensive 
body of free wheat land. It lies from a 
hundred and fifty to three hundred ites 
north and northwest of Edmonten, the 
capital, and Edmonton is three hundred 
and twelve miles north of the bernraary. 
Last year when fourteen hundrea home- 
steaders turned their horses loose in the 
knee-high peavine and vetch, cussed the 
mosquitos, started plowing anc building 
thick-walled shacks against the coming of 
winter, last year the Peace river courtry 
was two hundred and fifty miles from. tue 


nearest railroad. This spring trains are 
rolling northwest from Edmonton to the 


shore of Lesser Slave Lake, a second line 
is headed due north for the banks of the 
Peace, and the Canadian Northern has a 
third projected line that follows the open 
reaches of the Peace river watershed 
across the boundary from Alberta into 
British Columbia. 

Perhaps the Peace river enthusiasts— 
Edmonton is running over with them— 
perhaps the settlers, the railroad builders, 
the townsite boomers and storekeepers are 
spending their money, time and energy— 
a trek of two hundred and fifty miles 
through the fur-bearing wilderness is no 
picnic—to no purpose. Who knows? It 
is a great experiment. If it succeeds, if the 
vast northern reaches are successfully con- 
quered and yoked to the plow, the pioneers, 




















Jasper street, the main 
business thoroughfare of 
Edmonton, as it appears 
today and as it was in 
1I8MO0, When fur trading 
Was its staple busine 
and before wheat made 
it boom 





Edmonton, the world will be 
If it fails, valuable experience 
will have been gained. But the word 
failure eliminated from the vo- 
cabulary of the Peace river enthusiast. 


all Alberta, 


the gainers. 
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Wheat builds rapidly, but its work is not 
carefully done. Straight wheat is a_ soil 
robber, a bar to dense population. Wheat 
year after year is gambling, not farming. 
While California’s central valley was filled 
with ten-thousand-acre wheat fields it was 
empty of homes. In the rich Palouse 
country of eastern Washington straight 
wheat-farming has increased the size of the 
farm unit and decreased the population. 
What is straight wheat doing to the Ca- 
nadian prairies? 

In 1908 and again in r909 Alberta har- 
vested bumper wheat crops and received 
high prices for them. Thousands of home- 


Six years ago an un- 
sophisticated sehool- 
teacher bought a town 
lot in Edmonton for 
$2800. He is building on 
this lotat a cost of $10,000, 
The property is worth 
$85,000 


steaders paid their debts, built new houses, 
barns, bought touring cars and_ planted 
more wheat. In southern Alberta many 
of the wheat gamblers purchased oats and 
hay for the work stock, drank canned milk 
and ate cold-storage eggs. In 1gto, 711 
and ’r2 the price of wheat sagged; one 
year was dry; in the other two years the 
rains came late and continued throughout 
August, delaying the ripening of the crop 
until a part of it was nipped by the frost. 
In 1913 the yield was splendid, but the 
price of wheat was not exceptionally high. 

The three lean seasons were a blessing in 
disguise. They unbuttoned the ears of the 
wheat-after-wheat farmer, made him will- 
ing to listen to the exhortations of the Billy 
Sunday of diversified farming, to the pleas 
and arguments of Duncan Marshall, AlI- 
berta’s farsighted minister of agriculture. 
“Get out of the wheat rut!” he urged. 




















Edmonton has coal, ten | 
thousand square miles of 
it. There is more coal, 
from anthracite to lig- 
nite, along the Albertan 
foot-hills than in any 
other part of the North 
American costinent, 
Pennsylvania excepted 


“Get mares, cows, hogs, sheep, chickens, 
put up hay, feed your oats and barley at 
home! Quit gambling with the weather 
and the market and go to work!” 

Duncan Marshall did not confine his 
efforts to exhortation. He literally took 
the bull by the horns, bought the cham- 
pion animals of the biggest stock shows, 
assembled in Alberta one of the finest col- 
lections of pure-bred stock in the country, 
even though the mossbacks howled about 
the expense. He bought and equipped 
demonstration farms. In the dead of 
winter his crew of mixed-farming evan- 
gelists pitched the big circus tent with its 
collection of high-grade stock in the farm- 
ing districts, stayed a week at each place 
and filled the tent to suffocation at every 
lecture even when the temperature was far 
below zero. When Marshall had con- 
vinced the old man of the regular profits 





Incentral Alberta, where 
the park-like country is 
rolling and dotted with 
lakes and little woods 
of poplar and = aspen, 
straight wheat is now 
changing to vegetables 
and forage crops on 
ever enlarging fields 


concealed in diversified farming, when the 
seven demonstration farms could no longer 
supply the demand for pure-bred stock, 
he turned his attention to the farmer’s boy 
and girl. For them he established agri- 
cultural schools, taught them how to point 
a plow, how to make whiffle-tree ends, 
wagon boxes, bread, dresses and pies, how 
to build a fence or hang a gate, taught 
them the rudiments of their vocation by 
practical demonstration, introduced them 
to the scientific side of agriculture, broadened 
their vision by the study of great authors 
and returned them to the paternal farms, en- 
thusiastic disciples of the New Agriculture. 

The capacity of the schools will have to 
be doubled this year to take care of the 
young applicants for admission. 

Results? 

In January, 1913, nine thousand hogs 
were sold at the Calgary stockyards; in 
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January, 1914, thirty-five thousand porkers 
passed through the gates. Large meat- 
packing plants have been established both 
in Calgary and in Edmonton. The number 
of «reameries and of dairies is growing 
steadily, the export of Percherons and 
Clydesdales is increasing. In central Al- 
berta where the park-like country is rolling, 
traversed by numerous watercourses, dotted 
with lakes, with little woods of poplar and 
aspen, the acreage of oats exceeds the wheat 
area; potatoes, vege- 
tables, root and forage 
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land in the southern half to support, when 
it is made productive, at least twice the 
present population of Calgary and = Ed- 
monton. 

One more reflection concerning agri- 
cultural conditions in Alberta. At present 
it costs the Albertan farmer twenty-eight 
cents to ship a bushel of wheat to Liver- 
pool via the Great Lakes in summer; in 
winter the rate is seven cents higher, or 
thirty-five cents. No grain moves via 
Pacific Coast ports at 
present. After the 





crops are grown on 
ever larger fields. In 
southern Alberta, in 
the prairie country, 
the change from 
straight wheat is al- 
most equally rapid, 
as indicated by the 
heavy hog shipments 
to Calgary. This 
change will continue. 
The new settlers who 
are coming into the 
country are not of 
the early speculative 
type. They have to 
pay for their farms, 
pay from. fifteen to 
forty dollars an acre, 
and they cannot af- 


canal is open, after 
terminal elevators 
have been provided 
in Vancouver to 
mike the shipment of 
grain in bulk possi- 
ble, Alberta will be 
able to ship wheat to 
Liverpool for twenty- 
three cents, summer 
or winter. For every 
bushel of wheat the 
Albertan farmer will 
receive an average of 
cight cents more than 
he has been paid 
hitherto. 

Will the Canal af- 
fect farm land values 
of Alberta? 
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Hat lie three million acres of railroad 
partially covered by an irrigation system that 
has cost more than twelve millions so far. 
This land is being sold only to actual settlers 
experienced in irrigation farming, on terms 
that include financial aid for the new farmer. 
Irrigation is synonymous with alfalia and 
intensive farming, with small tracts, regu- 
lar, heavy production and large popula- 
tion. And, as the speculative homesteader 
sells out and the permanent settler comes 
in, more and more of the privately owned 
untilled land is coming under cultivation. 
Even without the opening of the virgin 
area in the northern half of the province 
there is enough occupied but still unbroken 
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foot-hills of the Rockies. When the 
bit entered a thin oil sand and the bailer 
brought to the surface petroleum — that 
was virtually gasoline, when this piece 
of news leaked out the professional pro- 
moters at once studied the biographies of 
Rockefeller, Flagler, Doheny and the rest 
of the petroleum magnates. Oil companies 
sprouted out of the pavement overnight, 
the postmen groaned under the prospectus 
load and the engravers worked overtime 
to fi!l the avalanche of orders for stock cer- 
tificates. But the boom would not budge, 
the grand ascension did not take place. 
The Calgary Herald ripped its flimsy sides 
wide open, pointed out that the purchase 
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of oil stocks before the presence of petro- 
leum in commercial quantities had been 
proven was the wildest kind of a gamble 
and, though its editor was arrested for 
libel, the paper drove the knife into the 


fanciful claims of the individual pro- 
moters clear to the missing core. The 


boom collapsed for want of nourishment 
and the gullible portion of Calgary’s popu- 
lation continued to draw real interest on 
its savings. 

The episode shows that the feeling of 
personal responsibility is keenly alive among 
the leaders of thought and action in AlI- 
berta. It also shows that Alberta by no 
means has to depend exclusively upon its 
agricultural resources. A few barrels of 
oil in a single well cannot create a boom. 
In Calgary the way was paved by the dis- 
covery and consumption of natural gas 
in tremendous quantities. At present it 
is piped into Calgary over a distance of 
one hundred and eighty miles and _ sells 
for domestic purposes at thirty cents a 
thousand cubic feet, at fifteen cents for 
industrial purposes. These rates may be 
cut in half when the city carries out its 
project of acquiring new wells close by and 
of distributing the fuel through municipal 
pipes. With a hundred and eighty whole- 
sale houses, with four score successful 
factories, with cheap hydro-electric power 
and cheaper natural gas, with a network 
of railroads radiating to all points of the 
compass, Calgary feels reasonably sure 
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that its bid for new industries is based upon 
tangible advantages. 

Edmonton has no natural gas as yet, 
but its Industrial Association is sinking 
fifty thousand dollars in a hole to discover 
a supply. Edmonton has coal, thougl 
ten thousand square miles of it. Farmers 
mine it out of the seams exposed in tho 
river banks, not a few of them bring coal 
instead of produce to the public market 
and offer to deliver it for four dollars a ton. 
There is more coal, from anthracite to 
lignite, along the Albertan foot-hills than 
in any other part of the North American 
continent, Pennsylvania excepted. There 
is coking coal and high-grade iron ore; 
there is timber; there is the most rugged 
mountain scenery to be found in the Rockies. 
In the north, far beyond Edmonton, immense 
deposits of asphalt have been found along- 
side of sluggish tar springs; there are vast 
beds of salt and potter’s clay, quarries of 
excellent building stone, extensive forests 
of pulp timber. 

But the finest possession of Alberta lies 
not in its coal seams, in its wheat fields 
and gas wells; it is not to be found in the 
potential wealth of the great north coun- 
try, nor does the shining steel of the new 
transcontinental railroads traverse it. It 
is spiritual rather than physical. More 
precious than material wealth is Alberta’s 
collective altruism, the determination of 
its citizens to have an economic as well as 
a political democracy. 











Twenty years ago Calgary was a drowsy cattle hamlet, with a morning train. 


now, OWns seventy-two miles of modern electric railways, and 


It has a population of 90,000 


has so many wholesale houses that the 


number of commercial travelers working out of Calgary is greater than the entire population of the town 


sixteen years ago. 


Wheat and the settlers who produced it have made the cattle town into a city 














Phe architecture of the house is severely simple, presenting a plain surface of white Cement 
broken only by the window apertures protected by iron grilles. On the garden facade, 
mirrored in the quiet ponds of the water garden, occurs a row of lonie columns, 


between which are nine bas-reliefs depicting episodes of the Arthurian legends 


STATELY HOMES OF CALIFORNIA 


By PORTER GARNETT 


VI. “EL FUREIDES” 


MONG those embellishments which 
A wait has added to the natural 
beauty of Montecito valley near 
Santa Barbara there is none more striking 
or more memorable than “EI Fureides”’ 
the residence of J. M. Gillespie, Esquire, 
and, it may be added, there is none more 
famous. 

The name El Fureides may be translated 
as “pleasaunce” which may in turn be 
rendered somewhat inadequately into every- 
day parlance as “pleasure garden.” 

“The Gillespie place,” as it is generally 
and familiarly called, is one of the most 
far-famed country-places in America. This 
is attributable to a variety of causes. In 
the first place, the principal feature of the 
grounds—the terraced pools of the Persian 
garden, shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture beauty, dignity and dis- 
tinction in a degree which leaves a lasting 
impression upon the mind of everyone who 
visits the place. Added to this is the fact 
that the attention of many experts and 
amateurs has been drawn to El Fureides 
on account of its notable collection of 
palms—estimated at upwards of 125 varie- 
ties—and the many rare specimens of other 
plant life to be found there. Finally, the 
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owner has permitted the public to visit 
the grounds and a great many tourists and 
visitors to Santa Barbara have availed 
themselves of the privilege. 

One therefore frequently hears “the 
Gillespie place’ mentioned very much as 
one hears of the Missions or the Yosemite 
or Mount Hamilton or any of the other 
“points of interest” in California. 

El Fureides leaves the impression of an 
abode marked by individuality and char- 
acter. It suggests a certain incongruity at 
first, for we find there elements of design 
derived from Greece, from Rome, from 
Pompeii, from modern Italy, from Persia, 
from Arabia and from Spain. It is the art 
of Spain, however, which chiefly colors 
EK] Fureides and when we remember that 
in Spanish architecture and ornament there 
is a mingling of classic and gothic, sara- 
cenic and Renaissance, Occidental and 
Oriental we are compelled to admit that 
instead of achieving mere incongruity Mr. 
Gillespie has, in point of fact, reéxpressed 
in California that curious and romantic 
composite style that exists very generally 
on the Iberian peninsula. He_ himself 
describes the place most appropriately 
as “Mediterranean.” Everywhere at El 
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Fureides the eye is made pleasantly aware 
of the presence on all sides of beauty ex- 
pressed through design. 

The thirty-three acres are divided be- 
tween the gardens and a woods which em- 
braces them on two sides. Paths, or, more 
properly, trails, lead through the woods to 
secluded spots. In one of the densest parts 
one comes suddenly upon a shrine in which 
is placed a curious image of the Madonna, 
painted upon tiles. One sees in this the 
same European note which enters so consist- 
ently into the design and decorative scheme 
of Mr. Gillespie’s gardens and dwelling. 

From the woods that shelter this shrine one 
emerges upon one of the terraces adjoining 
the house by 
ascending a 
steep flight d 
of rough- 
hewn stone 
steps which 
serve as a 
connecting 
link between 
wildness and 
formalism, 
between na- 
ture and art. 

O uae t 
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fancy that these should be treated in the 
classic spirit suggested perhaps by the fact 
that some Celtic bard may have related of 
Arthur, as Celtic bards were fond of relat- 
ing of their heroes, that he traveled to or 
had commerce with Greece. 

Looking out from the piazza as well as 
from the azotea or flat roof reached from 
the second story, one’s gaze sweeps over the 
luxuriant gardens from which rise the plumed 
crests of hundreds of palm trees and, passing 
beyond, catches here and there, through gaps 
in the oak-crowned knolls, a glimpse of the 
sea. If one did not know it was the Pacific 
ocean it would not be difficult to believe 
that it was the Mediterranean and _ that 

the misted 

LS nad island in the 

“ie I Fy distance was 

“he a Capri in- 

a stead of 
08 ae: Anacapa. 

The main 
entrance to 
the house is 
from the 
fore - court, 
to reach 
which from 
the terrace 





ponds play 
an import- 
ant part in 
the decora- 
tive scheme 
of the gar- 
dens. 

The _ ter- 
raceon what 
may be call- 
ed the garden front is divided into four sym- 
metrical ponds separated by brick walks in 
the form of a cross. From this terrace steps 
descend to the succession of ponds which 
form the main axis of the gardens. 

The accompanying picture is taken from 
the casino and shows in the distance the 
garden facade of the dwelling. Except in 
the design of this facade the architecture 
of the house is severely simple, presenting a 
plain surface of white cement walls broken 
only by the window apertures protected by 
iron grilles. On the garden fagade—hardly 
less simple—a row of Lonic columns occurs. 
Placed between these columns is a series 
of nine bas-reliefs depicting episodes of the 
Arthurian legends. It was Mr. Gillespie's 





one passes 
two exquis- 
itely — fash- 
ioned spiral 
columns of 
rose colored 
marble. 


Quiet ponds, in which are many rare water plants, including the The en- 
Egyptian lotus, play an important part in the 
decorative scheme of the gardens 


trance doors 
are interest- 
ing examples of ancient Spanish carving. On 
the high walls of the hall are to beseen anum- 
ber of paintings obtained by Mr. Gillespie 
in Guatemala where, judging from their re- 
ligious subjects, they at one time decorated 
the walls of churches. In one of these— 
a crucifixion—the figure of the black Christ 
appears. 

From the hall one enters the drawing 
room. The impression made by this apart- 
ment is one of richness tempered by age. 
Except for a few Italian Renaissance pieces 
the furnishing is Spanish and exhibits that 
strange mingling of Renaissance, Gothic and 
Moorish design to which reference has 
already been made. Many of the chairs 
are backed with leather painted and gilded 
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in rich patterns. Leatherwork decorations 
or guadamaciles of similar character are 
also to be found in this room although the 
finest example occupies a panel above the 
fire-place in the adjoining library. There 
are in the drawing room a number of speci- 
mens of carved furniture carrying gilding and 
color, the most notable piece being the mas- 
sive frame surrounding the fireplace, proba- 
bly apart of a retable, carved in bold design 
and heavily gilded. The design is carried 
out above the mantel in a heavy frame of 
carved wood, gilded and colored, the work 
of Mr. Bertram Goodhue who, although not 
responsible for the archi- 
tecture of the house, 
advised Mr. Gillespie 
with regard to some of 
the most interesting 
features in its design. 
The frame incloses a 
notable painting by 
Caravaggio. The rich- 
ness imparted to the 
room by the presence 
within it of so many 
fine examples of gilded 
wood carving is en- 
hanced by the yellow 
hangings and warmly 
colored fabrics which 
enter into its decoration. 
It is as unlike any 
other room I have ever 
seen as it is interesting 
and memorable. 

But if originality and 
character are to be ob- 
served here, what is one 
to say of the ‘‘conversa- 
tion room?” This apart- 
ment is at once naive and romantic. Small 
and perfectly square (about 16 by 16 feet) its 
walls are covered to a certain height with 
dull gold applied directly to the plaster. On 
three sides are arched recesses containing 
long seats covered with yellow velvet. 
In the center of the floor is a square basin 
lined with the familiar Spanish tiles and 
from this rises a small spiral Byzantine 
marble column carrying insets of gold and 
colored glass. This is crowned by a bronze 
replica of the Victory from Pompeii. Set 
into the base of the column are two Roman 
lions’ heads from the excavations in Syria. 
Above the arches the walls of the con- 
versation room are richly decorated with 





From the terrace a grand staircase descends 
to the succession of ponds which forms the 
main axis of the garden scheme, terminating 


in a Casino beside the 
at the foot of the garden 
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repeated Renaissance designs in which the 
blue characteristic of Persian ornament is 
predominant. A central dome carries a 
floriate design in gold, copied from the 
church of St. John Lateran. Within it a 
great globe of pearl glass reflects the light 
that is thrown upon it from a concealed 
source. I am sure that an evening toilette 
and its wearer appear at the greatest ad- 
vantage in this unique and probably popu- 
Jar room. 

I have not the space to enter upon a 
detailed description of all of the many 
apartments in the house but the dining 
room calls for more 
than passing mention. 
Its arched ceiling is cov- 
ered with Renaissance 
ornament of Pompeiian 
derivation and carries a 
series of panels contain- 
ing figure paintings in 
the same style. The 
decorated leather on the 
high - backed carved 
chairs possesses a rich- 
ness of design and color 
similar to that of the 
room itself. A Spanish 
cabinet of unusual pat- 
tern completes the furn- 
ishing of the room. At 
one end there is a gal- 
lery for musicians. 

Surely this house con- 
tains many surprises, 
but none greater than 
that which one expe- 
riences when one steps 
from the drawing room 
into the open interior 
court where thé bachelor owner of E] Fureides 
is accustomed to take his meals. Here one 
beholds a lofty plumosa palm standing 
near a full grown orange tree laden with 
fruit which shows golden against the blue 
sky. 

Here also banana trees with their enor- 
mous green leaves and pendent bunches of 
ripening fruit rise to a height of over twenty 
feet. A pool is sunk in the middle of the 
marble-flagged floor and at the far end of 
the court one sees on a pedestal within a 
loggia a full size replica of the statue of 
Antinous. 

Seated in this court it is difficult indeed 
to believe that one is in California. 
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Clutobirds 


Being the Record of a Motor Flight 
Along the Coast from Mexico to Alaska 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F. R.G. S. 
Author of: The Last Frontier; Gentlemen Rovers 








We had taken the 
back-stairs route to 
Oregon, pleasure- 
pioneering along the 
famous Oregon Trail 





The back -stairs 
proved to be car- 
eted, as thick as 
body Brussels, with 
accumulated pine needles 


THE OREGON TRAIL 


ITH a rattle of wheels and a 
W clickety-clack of hoofs the coach 
bore down upon us, its yellow 
body swaying drunkenly upon its leathern 
springs. It was a welcome sight, for since 
early morning we had been journeying 
through a region sans sign-posts, sans 
houses, sans people, sans everything. I 
threw up my hand, palm outward, which is 
the recognized halt-sign of the plains and, 
in obedience to the signal, the sombreroed 
driver pulled his wheelers back on their 
haunches and jammed his brakes on hard. 
Half-a-dozen bearded faces peered from the 
dim interior of the vehicle to ascertain the 
reason for the sudden stop. 
“Are we right for the Columbia?’ I asked. 
“You betcha, friend” said the driver, 
squirting a jet of tobacco juice with great 
dexterity between the portals of his droop- 
ing mustache. ‘All ye’ve got to do is keep 
’er headed north an’ keep a-goin’. You're 
not more nor sixty mile from the river now. 
How fur’ve ye come with that there ma- 
chine, anyway?” 


“From Mexico” I a trifle 
proudly. 

“The deuce you say!” he responded, with 
open admiration. ‘“An’ where ye bound 
for, ef I might make so bold’s to ask?” 

“As far north as we can get” I answered. 
“To Alaska, if the roads hold out.” 

“Well, don’t it beat the Dutch what 
things is a-comin’ to anyway” he ejacu- 
lated, “when ye kin get into a waggin like 
that there an’ scoot acrost the country 
same’s ye would on a railroad train? I’ve 
druv this old stage forty year come next 
December, but the next thing ye know 
they’ll be wantin’ an autermobile an’ me 
an’ the critters will be lookin’ for another 
job. But that’s progress, an’ it tain’t no 
manner 0’ use tryin’ to buck it. These old 
Concords hev done a heap in civilizin’ the 
West, but their day’s about over, I reckon, 
an’ the autermobile will come along and 
take up the job where they left off. Come to 
think on it, it’s sorter ’sif the old style was 
shakin’ hands an’ sayin’ ‘Glad to meet you’ 
tothe new. But I’ve got your Uncle Sam’!’s 


replied, 


The account of this journey began in the December, 1913, number. 
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mail to deliver an’ I can’t be hanging ’round 
here gossipin’ all day.” 

He kicked off his brake, and his long 
whip-lash, leaping forward like a rattle- 
snake, cracked between the ears of his 
leaders. “Get to work there, you lazy, 
good-fer-nothin’ sons of sea-cooks, you!” he 
bellowed. 

“S’long, friend, an’ good luck to ye’’ he 
called over his shoulder. The whip-lash 
cracked angrily once more, wheelers and 
leaders settled into their collars, and the 
coach tore on amid a rolling cloud of dust. 

“That was perfectly wonderful” said the 
Lovely Lady, with a little gasp of satisfac- 
tion. “That was quite the nicest thing 
we’ve seen since we left Mexico. I didn’t 
know that that sort of thing existed any 
more outside of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West.” 

“Tt won’t exist much longer” said Tom- 
mie. ‘This back-country of Oregon is the 
last American frontier, and frontier con- 
ditions still prevail here to a considerable 
extent, but they’ll disappear with the com- 
ing of the railway, like frost before the sun. 
A few years more and the only place you 
will be able to see a Concord stage like the 
one we just met will be in a museum or on 
a moving-picture screen. The old fellow 
was perfectly right when he said that our 
meeting typitied the passing of the old and 
the coming of the new.” 

“T’m awfully sorry for them” remarked 
the Lady, abstractedly. 

“Sorry for whom?” I asked. 

“Why,” she answered, “for the people 
who can only see this wonderful West on 
moving-picture screens.” 


We took the back-stairs route to Oregon. 
When, after a wonder-day of Lake Tahoe, 
driving along its forested edge over the fine 
road between the Tavern and Tallac, and 
churning its rainbow waters witha competent 
steamer, we turned the bonnet of our car 
northward, we had the choice of two routes 
to the Columbia. One of these, which 
we would have taken had we followed the 
cuide-book and the advice of everyone 
with whom we talked, would have necessi- 
tated our retracing our steps across the 
High Sierras to Sacramento, where we would 
have struck the orthodox and much-trav- 
eled highway that runs northward through 
the Sacramento valley via Marysville and 
Red Bluff and Redding, enters the Siskiyous 
at Shasta and leaves them again at Grants 
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Pass, and keeps on through the fertile and 
thickly settled valleys of the Rogue, the 
Umpqua and the Willamette, to Portland 
and its rose-gardens. The other route, 
which is ignored by the road-books and of 
which those human road-books who run 
the garages seemed to be in total ignorance, 
strikes boldly into the primeval wilderness 
that lies to the north of Tahoe, parallels 
for close on two hundred miles the western 
boundary of Nevada, crosses the Oregon 
border at Lower Klamath lake, and then, 
hugging the one hundred and twenty-second 
parallel like a long-lost brother, climbs up, 
and up, and up, over the savage lava beds, 
through the country of the Warm Springs 
Indians, across the fertile farm-lands of the 
Inland Empire, and so down the Canyon 
of the Deschutes to where the rocky. barrier 
of The Dalles says to the boats upon the 
Columbia “You can go no further.” This 
is the famous Oregon Trail, which lies like 
a long rope thrown idly on the ground, 
abandoned by the hand that used it. 
Though the people with whom we talked 
urged us not to take it, prophesying long- 
neglected and impassable roads, and total 
lack of accommodation, and all manner of 
disaster, we stubbornly persisted in our 
choice, lured by the romantic and historic 
memories that hover round it; for was it 
not, in its day, one of the most famous of 
all the routes followed by mankind in its 
migrations, was it not the trail taken by 
those resolute frontiersmen who won for 
us the West? 

We were warned repeatedly, by people 
who professed to know whereof they spoke, 
that, if we persisted in taking this uncon- 
ventional and therefore perfectly ridiculous 
route, we would experience great difficulty 
in crossing the mountains, and, as some of 
our informants cheeringly observed, it was 
dollars to doughnuts that we wouldn’t be 
able to cross them at all. As the Lady and 
I had had experiences with members of this 
brethren of calamity-howlers in both Grande 
Kabylie and the Anti-Lebanon, their mourn- 
ful prognostications did not trouble us in 
the least. In fact, they but served to whet 
our appetites for the anticipated adven- 
tures. As for Tommie—well, he is the sort 
of person who fairly devours difficulties 
and then asks for a second helping. As a 
matter of fact, throughout the entire thou- 
sand miles that our speedometer recorded 
between Tahoe and The Dalles, not once 

















We emerged from the 
forest before the Tavern, a 
great low widespread build- 
ing set amid blossoming gar- 
dens above the Lake 


did we cross any mountains 
worthy of the name, for our 
route, which had been care- 

fully selected for its easy gradients long 
years before our time by men who traversed 
it in prairie-schooners instead of motor- 
cars, and whose motive power was oxen 
instead of engines, lay along the gently 
rolling surface of that great mile-high pla- 
teau- which parallels the eastern face of the 
Cascade range and comes to a sudden ter- 
mination in the precipitous cliffs which 
turn the upper reaches of the Columbia 
into a mighty canyon. 

Turning our tonneau upon Truckee and 
its brawling trout stream, we struck into 
the forest as the compass-needle points, 
with Susanville, one hundred and_ fifty 
miles away, as our day’s objective. (Who 
Susan was I haven’t the remotest idea, 
unless she was the lady that they named 
the black-eyed daisies after.) For hour 
after hour the road wound and turned and 
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There followed a wonder- 
day of Tahoe— driving along 
_ its forested edge, churning 
its rainbow waters with a 
competent steamer 


twisted through the grandest 
forest scenery that can be 

found between the oceans. To 
our left, through occasional breaks in the 
giant hedge of fir and spruce and jack-pine, 
we caught fleeting glimpses of Pilot Peak, 
whose purple summit has doubtless served 
as a sign-post for many an Oregon-bound 
band of pioneers. To us, who had seen 
only the tourist California and the highly 
cultivated valleys of the interior, these 
Californian highlands proved a constant 
source of joy and self-congratulation. We 
felt as though we were explorers and, so far 
as motoring for pleasure in that region is 
concerned, we were. But the greatest 
revelation was the road. We had expected 
to need the services of an osteopath to re- 
joint our dislocated vertebrae and, to modify 
the anticipated jolts, I had had the car 
equipped with shock-absorbers and had 
taped the springs. We could, however, 
have gone over that road with no great 
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discomfort in a springless wagon, for, upon 
a roadbed undisturbed for close on half a 
century by any traffic worthy of the name, 
had fallen so thick and resilient a blanket 
of pine-needles that we felt as though a 
strip of Brussels carpet had been laid for 
our benefit, as they do in Europe when 
royalty has occasion to set foot upon the 
ground. The sunbeams, slanting through 
the lofty tree-tops, dappled the tawny 
surface of the road with golden splotches 
and fleckings; squirrels chattered at us 
from the over-arching boughs; coveys of 
grouse, taken unaware by the stealth of our 
approach, rocketed into the air, wings 
whirring like machine-guns, only to settle 
unconcernedly as soon as we had passed; 
an antlered stag bounded suddenly into 
the road, stood for an instant motionless 
as though cast from iron, with wide-open 
startled eyes, and disappeared in panic- 
stricken flight; once, swinging silently 
around a turning, we came upon a black 
bear gorging himself at the free-lunch 
counter that the wild blackberries provide 
along the road, but, before we could get 
our rifles out of their cases he had crashed 
his way into underbrush too dense for us 
to follow. Nor did we have any great 
desire to follow. The smoothness and 
silence of the road were too enchanting. 
Hour after hour we sped noiselessly along 
without a glimpse of a human being or a 
human habitation. There were no sign- 
posts to point the way and we wanted none. 

“T don’t want to know how far we’ve 
come or how far we’ve still to go” said the 
Lovely Lady. “All I want to do is to lie 
back in the car and enjoy it all. And 
neither of you men are to talk to me until 
I give you permission.” 

But all good things must end in time, and 
our pine-carpeted road debouched quite 
unexpectedly into the loveliest valley that 
you ever saw. Perhaps it is because its 
sylvan serenity is undisturbed as yet by the 
jeering screech of the locomotive, but you 
will need to use much gasoline and wear 
out many tires before you will happen upon 
anything more idyllic than those cloistered 
and incredibly fertile acres that sweep down 
from the summit of the Iron Hills to the 
margin of Honey lake. The trim white farm- 
houses that peep coquettishly at the passer- 
by, like bashful village maidens, from amid 
the fragrant orchards; the fields green-car- 
peted with sprouting grain; the barns whose 
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queer hip-roofs make them look as though 
they were a-burst with stored-up produce, 
as, indeed, they are; the sleek cattle, stand- 
ing knee-deep in a lake as clear as Circe’s 
mirror: all these things spell p-r-o-s-p-e-r- 
i-t-y so unmistakably that even those who 
whirl by at forty miles an hour, as we did, 
may read. 

Susanville, which is built on a hill at the 
end of Honey Lake valley, very much as 
the Italian hill-towns command the tribu- 
tary countryside, is a quiet rural commu- 
nity that has been stung by the bee of prog- 
ress. When we were there a railroad was 
in course of construction for the purpose 
of tapping the wealth of this rich but 
hitherto unexploited region, and the main 
street of the town, which we reached on a 
Saturday evening, was alive with farmers 
who had come in to do their week-end 
shopping, cow-punchers in gaudy shirts 
and Angora chaps, fresh from the ranges, 
engineers in high-laced boots and corduroy 
trousers, sun-tanned railway laborers from 
all four corners of Europe and the places 
in between. As a result of this week-end 
influx, the only hotel that Susanville pos- 
sessed was filled to the doors. 

“T can’t even fix you up with a pool table, 
friend” said the shirt-sleeved proprietor, 
mopping the perspiration from his fore- 
head with a violent-hued bandana, ‘‘and 
what’s more, every blame boardin’-house 
in town’s just as full up as we are.” 

“But we must find some place to sleep”’ I 
asserted positively. “We’ve a lady with us, 
you see, and she can’t very well sleep in the 
open—or on a pool table either, can she?”’ 

“A lady? God bless my soul! Why 
didn’t you say so? Well now, that’s too 
durned bad. But hold on a minute, friend. 
I wouldn’t be s’prised if Bill Dooling, the 
barber, could fix you up. He’s got a cottage 
down the road a piece and I'll send a boy 
along with you to show you where he lives.”’ 

Bill the barber and his family, which 
consisted of his wife, his mother, nine 
children who had reached the age of indis- 
cretion, and a baby, dwelt in a vine-clad 
cottage as neat as the proverbial beeswax 
and about as roomy as a limousine. 

“Sure” said he cordially, when I had ex- 
plained our predicament, “we’ve got slath- 
ers of room. We'll fix you up and welcome. 
You and the lady can have Rosamond 
Clarissa’s room and your friend here can 
have the boys’ room across the hall and 
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sleep in Ebenezer’s 
bed. Me and the wife’ll fix ourselves up on 
the porch, and grandmaw she'll go acrost the 
street to a neighbor’s, and Abel and Absa- 
lom and David and Rosamond Clarissa and 
Ebenezer and Elisha and Gwendoline Hor- 
tensia and Hiram and Isaiah’ll sleep in the 
tent. Sure, we’ve got all the room you 
want.” 

“You must have almost as much diffi- 
culty in finding names for your children” 
said the Lovely Lady, ‘“‘as the Pullman com- 
pany does in naming its sleeping-cars.” 

“Well, it’s this way, ma’am” he ex- 
plained. ‘“Me and maw have a sort of an 
agreement. She names the girls and gets 
the names out of the back of the diction- 
ary. Iname the boys and get the names out 
of the Bible. She hoped that the baby’d 
be a girl so’s that she could name her Pa- 
tricia Penelope, but seeing as it’s a boy it’s 


haven’t been able 
to make up my mind yet between Jabez, 
Josiah and Jeremiah.” 

Barring the fact that we were awakened 
at a somewhat unseasonable hour by a high- 
voiced discussion between Rosamond Clar- 
issa and Gwendoline Hortensia as to which 
should have the privilege of washing the 
baby, we were very comfortable indeed— 
very much more so than had we been able 
to obtain quarters at the hotel, I expect— 
and, after a breakfast of berries and cream 
that was not milk incognito, and coffee, 
and hot cakes, and eggs that tasted as 
though they might have originated with a 
hen instead of a cold-storage vault, we 
rolled away with the hospitable barber and 
his brood waving us God-speed from the 
doorstep. 

There is a grade just out of Susanville 
which, as the owner of the local garage 
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expressed it,isa“hum-dinger” It is, indeed. 
It isn’t dangerous in the least, but it’s as 
long as a Presbyterian sermon and as steep 
in places as the rates at a summer hotel. 
Hence it was long past noon when we 
reached the little community of Alturas, 
by which time the dining-room of the coun- 
try hotel was as firmly barred against us as 
Heaven’s gates are popularly supposed to 
be against sinners. Had it not been for the 
enterprising proprietor of a Chinese “hash- 
house,” who consented to cook us a ham- 
an’-eggs-an’-coffee repast, even though it 
was “out of hours”, we should have had to 
content ourselves with a bag of bananas 
and a box of biscuit purchased at the cor- 
ner grocery store. We were told at Alturas 
that the only place where we could get a 
bed to sleep in or a bite to eat between there 
and Klamath Falls, a distance of quite two 
hundred miles, was at Dry Lake Ranch, 
“and I reckon there ain’t much chance of 
your getting there tonight” added our in- 
formant cheeringly, “for there ain’t a 
worse stretch of road in the hull state of 
California.” We soon discovered that he 
was not exaggerating. Though later on, 
in British Columbia, we were to encounter 
roads beside which this would be like a 
driveway in Golden Gate Park, up to that 
time we had encouutered nothing that 
could hold a candle to it. lis climax was 
in the shape of a thirty-five per cent hill, 
half a mile long and strewn with boulders 
which ranged in size from nail-kegs to bar- 
rels. It was like driving a car up the dry 
bed of a mountain torrent. How Billie 
managed to get the car to the top of that 
appalling hill is still a mystery to me. The 
ranchers in the valley below must have 
thought that a pitched battle was in prog- 
ress, for about us hung a dense pall of 
blue-gray smoke and the straining engines 
barked like a machine-gun. Our efforts 
were rewarded, however, for at the top of 
the hill we found ourselves once again on a 
wood road such as we had traversed the 
day before. The forest had evidently 
never known the woodsman’s axe and, were 
it not for the dim trail that we were follow- 
ing, one might have believed that it had 
never echoed to a white man’s voice before, 
for there was discernible no slightest trace 
of human habitation. Mule deer, fat and 
sleek and almost as tame as heifers, crashed 
into the underbrush at our approach and, 
after night had fallen, a buck bounded 
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ahead of us down the lurid lane that our 
lamps bored out of the dark. Blacker and 
blacker grew the night, denser and more 
forbidding became the forest. 

“Are we never going to get there?’ de- 
manded the Lady fretfully, “I’m tired and 
dirty and sleepy and oh, so hungry!” 

As though in answer to her wish, the 
forest began to thin in front of us and grad- 
ually dwindled into a sage-brush covered 
plain. Far in the distance, like a star low 
in the heavens, we saw a single twinkling 
light. 

“Thank heaven!” I exclaimed. “Dry 
Lake Ranch at last—and supper!” 

“Don’t set your heart on the supper” 
warned Tommie. “It’s nearly nine o’clock 
now. and on these ranches they eat at six 
and go to bed at eight and get up at four. 
We'll be lucky to get a place to sleep and 
some breakfast in the morning. You’re 
not on Broadway, remember.” 

But his gloomy prognostications were not 
fulfilled, for, when a chorus of yelps and 
growls had heralded our arrival and a 
ranch-hand had come running out with a 
laftern and thrown down the bars of the 
corral, we found that, late as it was, supper 
was still in course of preparation. 

“The boys have just got in from round- 
ing up a bunch of strays” explained the 
buxom wife of the ranch-boss, “so we 
haven’t had supper yet ourselves. Jim” 
she called to a puncher, ‘“‘take these gen- 
tlemgn out to the pump and cut off a hunk 
of soap and get them a clean towel while I 
take the lady into my room to get fixed 
up.” 

By the time that we had removed the 
more visible traces of our journey—for 
the roads in the back-country are the dust- 
iest that I have ever seen—the supper-bell 
was clanging its brazen summons. That 
was a meal! Ham pink as Japanese coral, 
and baked potatoes bursting through their 
brown jackets as though anxious to be 
eaten, and raised biscuit, and pumpkin 
pie like grandma used to make, and big 
generous cups of steaming coffee. After 
supper the Lovely Lady went to bed, but 
Tommie and Billie and I, lighting our pipes, 
sat with the cow-punchers before the blaz- 
ing fire and drew from them the reluctant 
recountal of stories more enthralling than 
any fiction. They were clean-cut, low- 
voiced, small-handed men, as are nearly all 
their type, and they related the most 











The low and marshy 
shores of Lower 
Klamath lake form a 
spring and autumn ren- 
dezvous for thousands of 
white pelicans and other 
wild fowl under Government 
protection 


hair-raising stories of encounters with griz- 
zlies and gunmen with as unconscious a mat- 
ter-of-factness as a suburbanite would tell of 
having missed his train. The clangor of 
the bell awoke us at daybreak the next 
morning, for, as Tommie had said, they 
are early risers on the ranges, and before 
the sun was an hour above the horizon we 
had breakfasted and were on our way, two 
of our acquaintances of the night before 
galloping beside us for a little distance. 
Then, spying the bunch of cattle of which 
they were in quest, they swept off their 
sombreros, bowed to their pommels as 
gracefully as any Spanish caballero, and 
went racing off across the prairie, repre- 
sentatives of a picturesque and hardy breed 
whose like we soon shall see no more. 
Much of the grazing country between 
Dry Lake Ranch and the Oregon boundary 



















At our first distant 
sight, the shore 
appeared covered 
with snow. As we 
drew near, there arose a 
loud of huge ungainly birds 
with enormous bills 






has been taken up by Czechs from Bo- 
hemia: a stolid sturdy industrious folk who 
work themselves and their patient families 
and the ground unremittingly and whose 
prosperity, therefore, passes that of their 
more shiftless neighbors at a gallop. A few 
miles beyond this Bohemian community— 
whose name I do not remember and which 
I could not pronounce if I did—we caught 
our first glimpse of Lower Klamath lake— 
and Oregon. (To me there is no more 
resonant or splendid name between the 
covers of the atlas than Oregon.) The low 
and marshy shores of Lower Klamath lake, 
which lie squarely athwart the interstate 
boundary, form a spring and autumn ren- 
dezvous for untold thousands of wild fowl, 
the Government having set it aside as a 
sort of natural aviarium. 

“Look!”’ suddenly exclaimed the Lovely 
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Lady, pointing. “The shores of the lake 
are covered with snow!” 

But what did look for all the world like 
an expanse of snow, as we drew near sud- 
denly transformed itself into a cloud of 
huge ungainly birds with perfectly enor- 
mous bills. 

“Pelicans, by Jove!’ cried Tommie, and 
that is what they were—thousands and 
thousands of them. The pelican, as we 
learned a little later, is the symbol, as it 
were, for all this Klamath region, the really 
beautiful hotel at Klamath Falls being 
named “The White Pelican,” “perhaps,” 
as the Lady suggested cautiously, “because 
of its bill.’ However this may be, it 
is a very: excellent hotel indeed, and if you 
ever chance to find yourself in that part of 
the country I would advise you to spend a 
night there, if for no other reason than to 
enjoy the novel experience of staying in a 
Fifth Avenue hotel and looking out of your 
window on a backwoods town. This, mind 
you, is casting no aspersions on Klamath 
Falls, which is a very prosperous and wide- 
awake little place indeed, although ten 
years ago you would have had some diffi- 
culty in finding it on the map, its mushroom 
growth being due to the development of the 
immense lumber territory of which, since 
the completion of the railway, it has be- 
come the center. As a matter of fact, the 
hotel was not built so much for the con- 
venience of the traveler as it was for the 
comfort of the handful of Eastern capital- 
ists whose great lumber interests require 
that they shall spend a considerable por- 
tion of the year in Klamath Falls and who 
demanded the same luxuries and conven- 
iences in this frontier town that they would 
have on Broadway. That explains why it 
is that in this remote town in the wilder- 
ness you can get a room furnished in cre- 
tonne and Circassian walnut, with a white 
porcelain bathroom opening from it, and 
why you can sit down to dinner at a red- 
shaded table in a gold-and-ivory dining 
room and start your meal with as well 
mixed a Bronx cocktail as you could get at 
the Knickerbocker bar. I know a man who 
keeps a private orchestra of thirty pieces, 
year in and year out, for his own amuse- 
ment, but these Oregon lumber kings are 
the only men I know who have built a great 
hotel so that they can be as comfortable as 
they would be in New York. The late E. 
H. Harriman, knowing the continent and 
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having the continent to choose from, built 
a shooting lodge on the shores of Upper 
Klamath lake, to which he was wont to 
retreat, after the periodical strikes and rail- 
way mergers and congressional investiga- 
tions, for rest and relaxation. After the 
death of the great railway builder the lodge 
was purchased by the same group of men 
who built the White Pelican Hotel, and has 
been converted into a sort of summer resort 
deluxe. They callit Pelican Bay Lodge and 
I know of nothing quite like it anywhere. 
It consists of perhaps a dozen log cabins, 
steam-heated and luxuriously furnished, 
scattered along the heavily wooded shores 
of the lake with the Cascade mountains 
rising at the back. It is, in short, one of 
those rare places that combines the ex- 
tremest simplicity with the maximum of 
comfort, and we jotted it down in the note- 
book of our memory as a place that we 
would return to some day when we had more 
leisure and could stay a while. 

Pelican Bay Lodge is the most convenient 
starting point for that mountain mystery 
known as Crater lake, which lies forty miles 
to the north of it and six thousand feet 
above it, in the heart of the Cascade range. 
It took us five hours of steady running to 
cover those forty miles, and we didn’t stop 
to pick wild-flowers along the way, either. 
The road is a very beautiful one, winding 
steadily upward through one of the finest 
pine forests on the continent. The last mile 
is more like mountaineering than motor- 
ing, however, for the road, to reach the 
rim of the lake, suddenly shoots upward at a 
perfectly appalling angle—I think they 
told me that at one place it attained a grade 
of thirty-eight per cent—and more than 
once it seemed to us, who were sitting in the 
tonneau, that the car would tip over back- 
ward, like a horse that rears and overbal- 
ances itself. Crater lake is one of those 
places where the most calloused globe- 
trotter, from whom neither the Pyramids 
nor the Taj Mahal would wring an exclama- 
tion of approval, will give a real gasp of 
astonishment and admiration. Part of 
this is due, no doubt, to the startling sud- 
denness with which you come upon it and 
to its dramatic situation; the rest to its 
marvelous beauty and its altogether ex- 
traordinary color. The lake, which occupies 
the crater of an extinct volcano the size 
and height of Shasta, is almost circular, half 
a mile deep, five miles in circumference, 












































The 
Overland 
Limited 
and nearly a mile and a half above sea 
level, the rocky walls which surround it 
being in places two thousand feet high and 
as sheer and smooth as the side of an up- 
right piano. But its outstanding feature 
is, after all, its color, for it is the bluest 
blue you ever saw or dreamed of: as blue 
as lapis lazuli, as a forget-me-not, as an 
Italian sky, as a baby’s eyes (provided, of 
course, that it is a blue-eyed baby), or as a 
Monday morning. In fact, it is generally 
conceded that Crater lake beggars descrip- 
tion. I shall, therefore, refrain from de- 
scribing it further. 

The next place on our itinerary was the 
town of Bend, which, so the people at Crater 
lake had assured us, we could reach easily 
that night. They must have thought that 
we were traveling by aeroplane, for three 
hours after the dusk had dissolved into 








Much of the road is back-breakingly 
rough and intolerably dusty. ‘“But,’’ said 
the Lovely Lady, after we had dropped 
down through the wild and winding 
gorge which the Deschutes follows on its 
way to join hands with its elder sister, 
the Columbia, “‘with all its discomforts, 
I wouldn’t exchange this trip up the 
Oregon Trail for all the others, because 
it has taught me something of what it 
meant to be a pioneer” 





dark Bend was still sixty miles ahead of 
our front tires. It seemed to me at the time 
that that was the darkest night and the 
longest road that I had ever known, for 
our way lay through that interminable 
pine forest which covers the greater por- 
tion of inland Oregon and which is in itself 
large enough to keep the nation supplied 
with kindling-wood for a century to come. 
At last, when even the tireless Billie was 
dozing at his steering-wheel and Tommie 
and the Lady were openly asleep, we caught 
the glimmer of lights between the tree- 
trunks and emerged, quite unexpectedly, 
into a village set down in a clearing. I 
never see a young moon that I do not recall 
the night we spent at Crescent, for that, 
as it proved, was the name of the place. 
The hotel could be called that merely from 
innate politeness, and the handmaiden who 
slung our supper at us was ‘“‘mad”’ because 
our belated arrival had prevented her from 
keeping ‘“‘a date with her best feller,” but 
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there was some excitement, at least. 
Another motor-car, containing four very 
demoralized and panic-stricken youths, came 
tearing out of the darkness just as we had 
finished supper. 

“Quick! Get your guns, you fellows!” 
shouted one of the men, taking a flying- 
leap from the car to the hotel piazza, where 
a group of the lumberjacks were lounging. 
“We just ran into a grizzly down the road a 
piece. He’s as big as a house and as mad 
as hops, and if we hadn’t a thrown on the 
juice and come by him scootin’ he’d a had 
us sure.”’ An instant later the car, bristling 
with rifle-barrels, was pelting back into the 
darkness, the way that it had come. 
Twenty minutes later it returned. 

“Did you get the bear?” I called. 

“Shucks, no” came back the disgusted 
answer. “There warn’t no bear an’ never 
was none. The fee-rocious animile that 
scairt them city dudes outen their skins was 
Ole Swenson’s black heifer.” 

Nothing that we had seen since leaving 
Tia Juana so profoundly stirred my imagi- 
nation as that portion of our road which 
stretched northward from Crescent, through 
Shaniko, to The Dalles. Every few miles 
we passed groups of dilapidated and decay- 
ing buildings, with boarded windows and 
sunken roofs, which must once have been 
busy road-houses and _ stage-stations, for 
near them were the remains of great barns 
or tumble-down corrals, now long since 
disused—melancholy reminders of those 
days, half a century agone, when down 
this lonely road that we were following 
plodded mile-long wagon trains, the heads 
of women and children at every rent and 
loop of the prairie-schooners’ canvas tops, 
the men folk, rifle on shoulder, marching 
in the dust on either hand. Few indeed of 
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these pioneers were rich in anything but 
children, affluent only in expectations, yet 
weather, roads, fare, mishaps, nothing 
daunted them, for they were “going West.” 

Roughly speaking, it is a hundred miles 
from Shaniko to The Dalles, over a road 
most of which is back-breakingly rough and 
all of which is so intolerably dusty that we 
felt as though we were covered with sand- 
paper instead of skin. But the scenery of 
the last half-dozen miles causes you to 
forgive, if not to forget, the discomforts and 
the monotony of those preceding, for in 
them you drop down through the wild and 
winding gorge which the Deschutes follows 
on its way to join hands with its elder sister, 
the Columbia. The nearer we drew to the 
mighty river the higher our expectations 
grew, and every time we topped a rise or 
swung around a granite shoulder we 
searched eagerly for it, just as our migrat- 
ing predecessors must have done. But, 
owing to the high sheer cliffs that wall it 
in, we caught no glimpse of it whatever 
until, our road emerging from the canyon’s 
mouth upon the precipice’s brink, we sud- 
denly found ourselves looking down upon 
it as it lay below us in all its shimmering 
and sinuous beauty, its silvery length wind- 
ing away, away, away: eastward to its 
birthplace in the country of the Kootenai; 
westward to Astoria and its mother the 
sea. Far below us, so far below that it 
looked like a child’s toy town, the white 
houses of The Dalles were clustered upon 
the river’s bank. 

For full five minutes the Lovely Lady 
looked in silence. Then she said: ‘With 
all its discomforts, I wouldn’t exchange 
this trip up the Oregon Trail for all the 
others, fér it has taught me something of 
what it meant to be a pioneer.” 
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Sergeant John Ryan, B troop, Sixth 

United States Cavalry, “is some- 
thing ye can tell little about until ye’ve 
seen men put to the test. ’Tis what ye 
might call a relative proposition, for many’s 
the unlikely-lookin’ breast that sports a 
medal av honor—and a medal av honor, me 
son, is somethin’ that’s got to be earned. 
To win one ye must pass an examination 
where cribbin’ is barred.” 

For instance there was Johnny Cramps 
(so Ryan went on) av E company av me 
auld regimint, the 14th av blessed memory. 
When I first met Johnny I was on recruitin’ 
service in San Francisco in May av ’08, 
pickin’ up lads off the shtreet, and slow 
wurrk it was, cannon-food for the regular 
arrmy bein’ none too plentiful, what wit’ 
the youth av the land preferrin’ to ’list 
in their state regimints av militia. We 
were gettin’ the scum and the lavin’s av 
the available recruits, and Johnny Cramps 
come to me at the tail ind av a bad day’s 
wurrk. 

“Soldier” says he, “I would like to go to 
war.’ So I took him be the arrm, drug 
him inside, shtripped him an’ put him 
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through the paces. He were a long sad- 
lookin’ divil, about eighteen or nineteen 
year auld, and the minute the examinin’ 
surgeon clapped eye on him, says he to me, 
says he: ‘Sergeant, for the love av heaven 
where did ye find him? Sure he looks like 
he’s been wagin’ an unsuccessful battle 
wit’ a tape-worm, so he do.” A _soft- 
hearted man was that surgeon, and he 
thought ’twould be the part av kindness to 
disqualify me brave Johnny Cramps on 
gineral principles, which was the only 
hook he could find on which to hang an 
adverse verdict, for the lad was as sound as 
a ’tillery mule and within the height and 
weight limit; and back av that agin he swore 
he was twinty-one years auld—which he 
wasn’t; but who was I and who was the 
recruitin’ orficer, my own company comman- 
dher, Captain McCune, to doubt him! 

“He do be sound enough in wind an’ 
limb” says the surgeon to me, “but I mis- 
doubt me if we should take him, sergeant. 
He doesn’t appear to have much—much— 
er—much what shall I call it?” says he. 

“T know what ye mane, sir’ says I, for I 
was a plain man wit’ little refinemint in 
them days. 
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“Thrue for ye” says the surgeon, “but 
that’s not what I mane. I mane he doesn’t 
look physically fit to shtand a harrd cam- 
paign, for I’ve a notion the minute he gets 
his two feet wet he'll be down wit’ pheu- 
monia. If he’s a bit chicken-breasted it 
doesn’t follow he’s chicken-hearted.” 

“Many a brave heart, sir” says I, “beats 
beneath a pale dirty face. Take that lad 
and wash him an’ curry him night and 
mornin’ for a month, and feed him well 
into the bargain, and ye’d not know him 
should ye see him again. He’s been ill- 
nourished, sir” says I, “and half starved, 
and he’s gettin’ his growth too fast. I'd 
pass him, sir. The army’ll do him good. 
Sure if he doesn’t get kilt, wan enlistment 
will make a man out av him.” 

“Very well, sergeant” says he, “T’'ll 
speak to Captain McCune and have him 
assigned to the 14th, where ye can both 
keep an eye on him whin ye go back to 
djooty wit’ your company.” 

“Very well, sir” says I, “and I'll speak 
to the regimental sergeant-major and have 
him assigned to E company’’—which, be 
the same token, I did. However, I’m 
charrgin’ ahead av the line. The surgeon 
passed him and I took him before Captain 
McCune, who made him howld up his right 
hand and swear, so help him Gawd, to 
obey his superior orficers and defind the 
Constitution av the United States av 
America, even to the extint av layin’ down 
his life. 

“And now, me 
“what’s ye’r name?” 

“Cramps” says the rook. 

“Private Cramps, sir” says I, correctin’ 
him. 

“Private Jawn Cramps, sir” says he, 
quick but calm-like, and I knew he had the 
makin’s av a good soger in him. 

“T hope ye'll never get them” says 
McCune, givin’ me a sly smile. “Sergeant, 
did ye ever have the cramps?” 

“No, sir, but I wanted to” says I, and the 
rook looked at me like an owl, thinkin’ 
we was makin’ game av him. 

“Come, Cramps” says I, and I took his 
descriptive list an’ those av a dozen more 
recruits, ard convoyed them out to the 
Presidio, where I reported to the colonel. 
He looked the lot none well 
pleased, for they were not enticin’ be any 
means, and sint me to the adjutant, who 
wouldn’t look at them at all, at all, but 
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turrned them over to the sergeant-major, 
who assigned them to their companies, 
and as I have already stated to ye, I had 
Johnny Cramps wished on to F. company. 

Well, sir, a week in the awkward squad 
and six hours a day dhrill in company for- 
mation for a month more, with attindance 
av wan hour daily at the “school for the 
soger,”’ where the master was a terrible big 
County Sligo man wit’ three serrvice 
shtripes on his arrm and a forage cap over 
his right eye, worrked wonders wit’ Johnny 
Cramps. We taught him how to shtand 
erect on his hips, and he was neat and 
clane and had color in his cheeks. Be 
ordher av the company commandher he’d 
had his hair cut, and muscles which he 
never knew he possessed was bulgin’ out 
on him here and there. Faith, we ham- 
mered the rookies into shape in quick ordher 
in them days, for Dewey was waitin’ for 
us in Manila bay and we had no time to 
fool wit’ the likes av Private Cramps. 

We arrived at the front, worse luck, ten 
days afther the capture av Manila. The 
young cocks in E company that’d never 
had their combs cut were hewailin’ the de- 
lays that had resulted in our arrival too 
late to be presint at the skirrmish which 
was gone down into histhry as the “Fall av 
Manila.” All but Johnny Cramps! And 
Johnny had nothin’ to say. I shpoke to 
him on his lack av enthusiasm for the 
sinews av war. 

“T haven’t lost any Spaniards, sarge”’ 
says he, “and if the truth ye must know, 
I j'ined the army to get enough to eat. 
I’m a growin’ bhoy, and I had to do it.” 

“The Lord love ye for an honest lad, 
Jawn”’ says I, and I made up me mind to 
keep an ‘eye on him. 

From August to February we had little 
to do save shtraight sogering in barracks 
and an outpost twice a week. But sure a 
wan-eyed man could see wit’ the half av 
his good eye we’d be havin’ a grrand ruc- 
tion wit’ Aguinaldo before the year was out. 

The 14th was out at Malate and into the 
thick av it with the comin’ av good shootin’ 
light. The company was on the firin’ line 
but I was not. I was sergeant av the guard 
back at the post and all I could do was to 
sit around the guardhouse and listen to the 
bullets dhroppin’ on the corrugated iron 
roof av the barracks, which be the same 
token is as close to a battle as I’ve ever 
cared to be. “Twas thus I was occupied 
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about ten o’clock av that firrst day’s 
fightin’, when who should I see comin’ up 
the Calle Real from the front but Johnny 
Cramps. Somebody’d been kilt alongside 
av him and pitched over on top of him, 
for he’d blood and brains scatthered on his 
blouse. Also, he’d lost his hat and one 
leggin’, and he’d twisted his ankle runnin’ 
away. He come along limpin’ and sobbin’ 
and dhraggin’ his piece muzzle firrst. 

“Good heavins!” says I. “Can it be 
possible we’ve been licked be the naygurs?”’ 
and I run out to meet him, for thinks I, 
this man Cramps is the advance guard av 
a disorganized arrmy. 

“Cramps,” says I, ‘“‘what’s become av E 
company?” 

“Oh, sarge!’’ says he, fallin’ into me two 
arrms. ‘There ain’t no more E company. 
They’re all gone—kilt, every man Jack av 
thim. I’m the only wan that got out alive. 
We were pocketed,” and he names‘a dozen 
men he thought he’d seen kilt. 

“Glory be!”’ says I, soothin’ the lad, when 
who should come up to us but the orficer 
av the day—a crisp vinegary divil av a 
man who has since received, in the due 
course av time, the promotion he’d earrned 
on the field twice over. 

“Who’s this?” says he, and the cowld 
chills run un me back at the sound of his 
voice. 

“Private Cramps, av E company, sir” 
says I. ‘“He’s the last man left.” 

“Then he ought to go back and die wit’ 
his comrades. I should scorrn,” says he, 
“to be the last man left. Have ye no 
shame?” says he. “Go back to the firin’ 
line, Private Cramps. Do ye not know 
ye’ve run away and that ye can be thried 
and shot for cowardice? Away wit’ ye, 
whilst I turrn me blind side.” 

“T cannot, sir’ says the lad. “I’m a sick 
man,” and he claps hand to stomach! 

“Ts it cramps, allanah?” says I, and he 
nodded. 

“And is the pain somethin’ terrible?”’ 

“Terrible” says he. “I can hardly 
walk.” 

“Then, run, ye gossoon” says I, an’ with 
that I faced him about wit’ a hand on the 
scruff av his neck, and give him the tip av 
me campaign boot where it would do the 
most good. “Do ye not hear the firin’, ye 
poltroon? Back to yer comrades!” 

Well, sir, Johnny Cramps give me one 
look, then he run back the way he’d come. 


“The finest cure in the wide wurrld for 
cramps, sir’’ says I to the orficer av the day. 

“Shtrange how it takes them in the pit 
av the stomach afther the firrst volley” 
says he. “If ye’ll take my tip, sergeant, 
yell keep an eye on that lad when ye’re 
out wit’ him. Thrue, some wan fell up 
agin him an’ died, but for all that he’s 
yellow. I never knew a man wit’ cramps 
that wasn’t, and they never get over it 
until they’re put on detached serrvice. 
Captain McCune’s wastin’ a fine cook’s 
police in that, thryin’ to make a soger.”’ 

“Did Johnny Cramps go back to the 
firin’ line?” say you. He did not. He hid 
back av the big cathedral foreninst the 
Plaza Isabella, and when the firin’ slack- 
ened away late in the afthernoon he come 
out and made his way back to the com- 
pany. Nobody’d missed him in the ex- 
citement, and divil a worrd at all, at all, 
did I say to any wan; for whilst I hadn’t 
run in Cuba, the dear God knows I wanted 
to, and so I had a soft spot in me heart 
for poor Cramps. 

Well, sir, that was the beginnin’ av a 
lively campaign and a period av great 
disthress for Johnny Cramps. Begorra, he 
wasn’t there! I thought he’d get over it 
in time, but he wasn’t built that way. Not 
that he was a malingerer at all, for he’d 
do ‘his outpost wit’out complaint, if ye 
gave him a good rifle-pit to hide in when 
the snipers came lookin’ for him afther dark, 
but the minute our comp’ny commandher 
would give the ordher: ‘On right into line 


av squads! Double time! March!” 
Johnny’d fall a-thrimblin’, for well he knew 
the next command would be: “‘As skir- 


mishers!”’ and from that to “Commince 
firin’’’ was all the time he needed to be 
took wit’ cramps. ‘Twas pitiful to see 
the lad, howldin’ himself be the middle and 
cryin’ and tellin’ the top sergeant he had 
such a cramp he couldn’t shtand up, and 
expectin’ to be believed, little knowin’ that 
cramps undher fire is a disease as auld as 
the arrmy itself! He flunked so often ’twas 
aisy to see he’d never get over it, and the 
men lost patience an’ took to callin’ him 
Colicky John; seein’ which the first sergeant 
assigned the poor divil to permanent 
kitchen police, and in action he was left 
with the rear guard in charge av the kitchen 
coolies and the commissary; which plazed 
him best, for it gave him time to learrn the 
language av the yellow divils, which is 
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more nor any white man has done before 
or since. 

We’d a nice little shindy at Zapote river 
and dhruv the natives back beyant Imus, 
afther which E company moved up three 
mile to a barrio called Bacoor. The rainy 
season was on, and the active campaign at 
an end for the time bein’, so we wint into 
quarthers in the auld stone cathedral at 
Bacoor. It had a big convent in connec- 
tion, with a cistern on the roof, and when 
the brigade quarther-master come out to 
give the counthry the once over, his eye 
lit up when he saw the convent. ”Twas an 
illigant warehouse for a base av supplies, 
wit’ E company to guard it and distribute 
the rations to the companies at San Nicholas 
and Imus, Noveleta and San Francisco de 
Malabon to the south, and Las Pinas and 
Paranaque to the north. And in case av a 
siege we'd the grub inside, with wather on 
the roof and the convent itself and thé 
church for a fort. Sure nothin’ but a half 
dozen field batteries could have dislodged 
us, the walls were that thick. 

"Twas small fear of ’tillery fire we had, 
however, for wit’ the capture av Bacoor 
we'd took all the big guns the gugus had. 
Sure they were the Quakers, thim guns. 
Auld siege pieces and embrasure cannon 
from the fort at Cavite they were—great 
Long Toms, wit’ a six-inch bore, muzzle- 
loadin’ and runnin’ on a carriage wit’ four 
little wheels. Sure I hearrd from a prisoner 
that it took twinty carabao bulls to dhrag 
each gun around the bay, and how they 
ever got them to Bacoor goodness only 
knows. At any rate, there they were, a 
dozen av them, that’d only been fired wanst 
in a hundred years, and that was the day 
we took the town. “Twas then they threw 
rocks an’ broken bottles, horse shoes, nails, 
broken iron pots, kettle legs and the like 
at us. But afther the firrst discharge the 
gunners had to climb up on the trench to 
swab out the Quakers and ram home a new 
charge at the muzzle—and when they did, 
faith we took care av the gunners and 
helped ourselves to the guns, and there they 
shtood now, with the muzzles p’intin’ away 
from the convent. In consekens av which 
we did not worry, for ’twould have been a 
fearful job for to have swung the auld 
things around in a position to do damage. 

A few days afther we garrisoned Bacoor 
a tug wit’ two big cascoes loaded wit’ 
rations come out to us from Manila. The 
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Chino crew poled the cascoes in on th’ 
beach at high tide, an’ at low tide E com- 
pany fell upon them and did a fine steve- 
dorin’ job. Be the high tide agin we had 
all the rations safe stored in the auld con- 
vent, and wit’ the next tide the tug took 
the cascoes in tow and wint back to Manila 
for another load. 

She was back three days later. "Twas 
high tide in the middle av the afthernoon 
when the cascoes cast off and poled in to 
the beach and too dark to shtart unloadin’ 
be the time the tide would be out, so we 
let it go till next day—and that was the 
firrst piece av luck for Johnny Cramps! 
In the next place a cutter from the monitor 
Monadnock, lyin’ off Cavite, had come 
ashore that afthernoon bringin’ us a navy 
lootenant, four jack tars and a plentiful 
supply av nitro-glycerine and gun-cotton, 
all for to blow up the muzzle-loadin’ Long 
Toms we'd captured. They were of no 
matther av use to us, so to keep the little 
brown out av timptation ‘twas 
thought best to blow them up—which was 
a job for the navy. The plan was to load 
them wit’ a big charrge av nitro and gun- 
cotton, then fill them up wit’ mud clear 
to the muzzle an’ set them off, which, as ye 
know, would result in crackin’ the guns 
and blowing a couple av feet off the muzzle 
av each. 

The navy lootenant wint over to our 
auld man’s headquarthers to make the call 
that courtesy demanded bechune orficers 
an’ gentlemin, and that was the last e’er 
saw of him until just before retreat. Maybe 
our auld man got out a bottle. Divil a 
wan av me knows, except that bechune 
hoppin’ and jumpin’ he stayed there all 
afthernoori, only breakin’ away in time to 
get wan av the auld Quakers out av com- 
mission before sunset. Which was the 
second piece av luck for Johnny Cramps! 

Well, sir, whilst all this was goin’ on a 
big buck Chino coolie that was maid av all 
worrk in the company kitchen took it into 
his thick head to have the afthernoon off— 
which was the thirrd piece av luck for 
Johnny Cramps; for along toward supper 
time who should come peltin’ into the 
kitchen av the auld convent but this same 
philandherin’ coolie. Wit’ loud cries av 
grief and lamentation he made a dive for 
Johnny Cramps’ knees, grabbin’ them 
around wit’ his two arrms and pourin’ out 
a wild tale av murder. 


sogers 
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“Sure, what ails Charrley, I dunno” says 
the company cook, shtirrin’ up the coolie 
wit’ the tip av his boot. “Get up, ye 
heatherm and quit that howlin’. Colicky 
Jawn” says he to his kitchen police, “ye 
can undherstand this coolie. Do ye talk 
wit’ him now in his mother tongue and find 
out who’s been afther batin’ him.” 

So Johnny Cramps soothed the Chino 
wit’ kind worrds and got his shtory. It 


seems he’d been out amongst the women 
and had heard talk av a risin’-out on the 
part av the townspeople that night. Bad, 
bad they were, those men av Bacoor, wit’ 
a Mauser or a Remington hid away on the 





“He come along limpin’ and sobbin’ and dhraggin’ 
his piece muzzle firrst’’ 
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premises av each and every wan. Amigos 
they called themselves, and pacificos, but 
well we knew the half av them was native 
sogers that’d been cut off in the retreat on 
Imus and forced to hide their guns for the 
time bein’ and play friendly. Accordin’ to 
the cook’s coolie ’twas the greed and appe- 
tite av these bowld buckos that had been 
aroused be the sight av so much rations in 
the convent and on the beach—but in par- 
ticular them on the beach, and a hundhred 
rifles and bolos was to follow the Alcalde 
av Bacoor to death or victory that night! 

Upon me worrd, ’twas no joke. I was 
actin’ first sergeant at the time, the top and 
the half av E company bein’ on sick 
report, and when I heard the news the 
cook’s coolie had brought, faith I did 
not like it. I counted noses and found 
I had forty-seven men fit for djooty; 
and then I wint to Captain McCune 
and told him all. 

“Upon me worrd, sergeant,”’ says he, 
“but this is a pretty kettle av fish, is 
it not? They'll be likely to rush the 
outposts firrst, will they not?” 

“T think so, sir’ says I. 

“Very well, then,” says he, “we'll 
strengthen the outposts. ’Tis belike 
there'll be two dimenstrations tonight 
—one agin the outposts and one agin 
the two cascoes on the beach. In the 
convent ten men can shtand off an 
army unless they bring up a siege gun 
agin ye, but the outposts must fight 
in the open. They must be strength- 
ened to fight off any attack in force, so 
I'll lave ye wit’ fifteen men, whilst I 
take the remainder and go where the 
shot and shell will be thickest. I'll 
know be the firin’ whether the attack 
on the outposts is a bluff or not; and if 
it’s a bluff I'll fall back on the town wit’ 
adozen men and take the casco bunch in 
the rear, lavin’ a few men on the out- 
posts to keep up appearances. Ye will 
keep ten men in the church and place 
five on the cascoes. Five men should 
hold off twinty-five or thirty av these 
amigos until I’ve settled the question 
on the outposts and can get back here 
to save them.” He shtood scratchin’ 
his chin, for ‘twas a perplexin’ problem. 
as well I knew. “And if I’m kept busy 
on the outposts, the casco guard is a 
sacrifice’ says he. ‘‘They’ll make a 
feeble dimenstration agin the cascoes, 
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thinkin’ to dhraw ye out av the convent 
to the rescue; then the bolomen will rush 
ye from in back and ‘twill be Kitty bar the 
door wit’ you.” 

“T’ll shtick in the church, sir” says I. 
“I’m not wishful for a fight wit’ men 
fightin’ for somethin’ to put in their hun- 
gry bellies, for such men will not be denied, 
wanst they've shtarted.” 

“Right you are” says Captain McCune. 
‘And now, since I shtand a very good chance 
av losin’ five men tonight, let them be men 
I can spare wit’out too much grief. There’s 
that Norwegian, Jurden, for number one. 
He’s had nineteen summary courts and one 
gineral court, and I'll be at peace when 
he’s gone. For number two we'll have 
Hafiy, that moon-shinin’ Kentucky moun- 
taineer. He do be drunk on beno the half 
av his enlistmint, but he can shoot and so 
can Jurden, and that’s the best I can say 
for both av them. For number three, we'll 
pick that little dandy, Briscoe. He’s a 
featherbed soger, liftin’ heaven and earth 
to get a discharrge be favor av the secret’y 
av war. He’s out av his element in the 
service so we'll let him have his discharge 


be favor—tonight. And for number four 
I'll have Private Keenan that took two 
shots at me one night on outpost and 


claimed he thought I was a bushwhacker. 
‘Bang! Bang!’ says he. .‘Halt! Who’s 
there?? That divil will shoot me in the 
back if ever I get in front av him in action. 
To make it an even five I'll chuck in that 
cowld-footed cook’s police, Cramps, and 
may the Lord have mercy on his sowl. I’ve 
a curiosity to see if he'll get the belly-ache 
when he sees a_black-toothed boloman 
crawlin’ up onto the casco afther him.” 

“They say, sir,” says I, “that a rat’ll 
fight when he’s cornered. And to put 
some backbone and the fear av death into 
the lot, I'd betther make Johnny Cramps 
a lance-corporal for the night and place 
him in command av the detail.” 

Captain McCune laughed long and loud 
at that. “Ryan,” says he, “‘ye’ll be the 
death av me yet, what wit’ yer Irish 
sinse av humor. Have it yer own way” 
says he; and he buckled on two six-shooters 
and shlipped into his poncho. 

In five minutes he was off up the road 
wit’ the reinforcemints for the outposts, 
and I took the five misfortunates he’d 
named to one side and explained the sitty- 
wation to them. Sure the hair on their 
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sinful heads shtood shtraight up when | 
says to Johnny Cramps: 

“Johnny Cramps” says I, “‘ye’re a lance- 
jack for the night in charge av the detail. 
See to it that ye prove worthy av the faith 
I’m reposin’ in ye. Colicky Jawn they 
call ye, but well I know ’tis indigestion 
and not cowld feet that’s earrned ye the 
title. Ye'll be attacked, if I’m annything 
av a guessin’ man, and ye must look for 
no help from me or the company com- 
mandher. Ye may get it, but there’s an 
even chance ye will not. Go, now, Johnny 
Cramps” says I, “and bring yer detail 
back alive, and see to it that not so much as 
one hardtack falls into the hands av the 
inemy.” 

“Very well, sarge” says he, turnin’ green 
around the gills. Then wit’ a blat like a 
spring lamb: “Squad, fall in! Forward! 
March!” and away he wint to the beach a 
hundhred yards away, and I took a chance 
and followed, for another look at the lay 
av the land. 

On the beach we found the navy loo- 
tenant and the four jack tars. They were 
shtandin’ lookin’ helpless at their heavy 
ship’s boat lyin’ high and dhry on the tide- 
flat wit’ half a mile av tide-flat bechune it 
and deep wather, and them late for supper 
aboard the Monadnock at that! 

Says the navy lootenant: ‘Which one 
av ye commands this guard detail?” for 
there was not a chevron in the lot. 

“T do, sir’ says Johnny Cramps, givin’ 
him the rifle salute. 

“Do ye see this ship’s boat, corporal?” 
says the navy lootenant. “I'd take it 
kindly av ye to keep an eye on it this night, 
for it must lie where it is until the tide 
comes in ‘agin, and do you watch it well, 
for ’tis governmint property. When the 
tide comes in throw out the boat anchor 
at the stern and tie the painter to the casco, 
wit’ a good long length av rope, so she'll 
ride free, bow on to the sea, and be safe. 
Whatever happens ye must not let her 
bump the side av the casco when the tide 
comes in.” 

“Why?” says Cramps, like the omad- 
haun he was. 

“Because it’s loaded with two quart 
bottles av nitro-glycerine and enough gun- 
cotton to blow you and yer two cascoes 
to Kingdom Come if ye fool wit’ it. ’Tis 
little bumpin’ nitro’ll shtand. Bear that 
in mind,” and he was off, followin’ the jack 
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tars who had found a light native banca 
they could carry out to deep water. 

Afther I left him, wit’ a few inshtruc- 
tions, Johnny Cramps counted off his 
reliefs and put a man on post. Then he 
made himself a cute little nest in the heart 
av the cargo, wit’ a barrel av vinegar and a 
ton av canned goods for a breast-works, 
and sat down out of sight so he could shiver 
in peace. 

Darkness come on and about eight 
o'clock the incomin’ tide (‘twas a six-hour 
flood and a six-hour ebb) commenced 
lappin’ gently around the keels av the cas- 
coes, and when there was enough av it to 
float the Monadnock’s boat, Johnny 
Cramps did as the navy lootenant had 
directed him, and then crawled back into 
his nest. Then a throop av pacificos, men, 
women and childher, come down on the 
beach in front av the casco the guard was 
on, and lit the divil’s own big bon-fire and 
sat around, singin’ and chatterin’ con- 
tinted-like. 

But Keenan, who was on post, was not 
deceived by this show av innocence, for 
well he knew that a native should go to 
bed wit’ the chickens, and he did not like 
the looks av things. With all his faults— 
and he had many—he was a brave man and 
a good field soger, though a no-good thief 
in barracks. He’d figured the sittywation 
out just as the captain had figured it and 
he was not obliged to McCune for his 
attintions. 

“They’re makin’ that bon-fire to give 
the soldados good workin’ light for the 
attack’ says Keenan to himself. ‘Very 
well, then, I’ll not disturb ye, me children— 
until ye’ve got the fire goin’ well and plenty 
av fuel heaped on it, for what’s good shoot- 
in’ light for a gugu is broad daylight for 
the likes av me.” 

So Keenan waited, knowin’ full well the 
rush would not long be delayed, since if 
they were to take the casco they must do 
it before the tide should be so full they 
could not wade out to the attack, for 
‘twould be a sure sign av bad luck if they 
swum to the charge wit’ Keenan and Jur- 
den shootin’ true to form! 

When the amigos had the fire burnin’ 
high two av them lit bamboo torches in the 
flames and took to prancin’ and dancin’ 
and whirlin’ the brands at each other, like 
a pair av schoolbhoys, whilst the women and 
childher laughed and cheered them on. 


“T do not like that now” says Keenan to 
himself, and he cast an eye down the beach 
toward Imus. Sure enough the same 
pantomime wit’ flamin’ torches was goin’ 
on down there and in a jiffy Keenan knew 
that what was fun to them was death to 
him, as the little bird remarked to the 
bhoy, for they was wig-waggin’ at each 
other! So Keenan raised his piece and put 
a bullet into the fire, scattherin’ the sparks, 
and there was a great rush for the shelter 
av the bluff beyant the beach. They left 
the fire burnin’ nicely and Keenan sat 
down to wait and pray for a quick tide and 
a quicker moon. 

About ten o’clock the moon came up. 
“Faith,” says Keenan, as Jurden relieved 
him on post, “T’ll be surprised now if we’re 
the only ones waitin’ for that moon—and 
be the same token there’s blood on it 
tonight!’’ And sure enough he was right, 
for no sooner had it riz over the horizon 
than the ball opened! A party av amigos 
had sneaked around in back av the con- 
vent and a dozen or so av them had opened 
on the casco guard, hoping the firin’ so close 
to hand would bring me out wit’ me garri- 
son, to oblige the hundred bolomen waitin’ 
for me in front. But divil a budge out av 
me, so there they lay behind a fringe av 
bush on the low bluff over the beach, 
peckin’ away at Johnny Cramps and his 
little command. 

At the first volley, which was high as 
usual, Keenan and Jurden jumped for 
cover, unlocked their pieces and pulled the 
magazine cut-offs open, whilst Briscoe and 
Haffy sat up, rubbin’ their eyes and gropin’ 
for their rifles. 

Johnny Cramps come up out of his snug 
little retreat and, says he: ‘No firin’ at 
flashes. Wait until they charge us and 
maybe we'll get enough for-a mess.” 

So they waited for a flock shot and ’twas 
not for long they had to wait. Afther ten 
minutes av wild shootin’ and _ failin’ to 
draw an answer, the amigos raised a yell 
and come tumblin’ down the bluff onto the 
beach, shootin’ as they came. Not a shot 
did the casco guard fire until the line came 
well within reach av the surf, and then they 
shtood up in the bright moonlight and let 
them have it, magazine fire. “Twas such 
close work and fair sightin’ over the end 
of the gun, they made few misses. The 
half av them was downed and the charrge 
was checked, whilst the survivors went 
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peltin’ back the way they come, wit’ Kee- 
nan laughin’ at them. 

“Colicky Jawn,” says Keenan, “I’ve 
spint a most delightful evenin’,” and he 
looked around for the lance-jack. “Glory 
be,” says he, “he’s got the cramps agin!” 

And so he had. The little bit av nerve 
poor Johnny Cramps had managed to ex- 
hibit before the fight was all gone now. He 
was down in his cubby-hole behind the 
vinegar and canned goods and shakin’ like 
a wet dog, and divil a shot had he fired at 
all, at all. 

“T’ll take command be right av me long 
service’ says Keenan, and the rest agreed 
to it, for they were sick wit’ the thought av 
bein’ commanded be a white-livered man 
and they abused poor Cramps and poked 
all manner av fun at him. 

Well, sir, in about ten minutes the inemy 
organized agin on the bluff and set to work 
at a steady snipin’. But divil an answerin’ 
flash came from the casco guard, and that 
told the shtory to Captain McCune and 
meself as plain as day, although we was not 
eye-witnesses. Mausers firin’ first and no 
Krags; then Krags and no Mausers—and 
now Mausers agin. It told us in plain 
English they'd charrged and been repulsed, 
and we did not worry, for we knew the tide 
would be half flood be now and the casco 
guard safe till low tide about daylight, 
when, if reinforcemints came, the amigos 
might try another charrge and win be the 
sheer force av numbers. 

About four in the mornin’, however, the 
firin’ from the bluff grew heavier, showin’ 
the reinforcemints I’d feared had arrived. 
Captain McCune, waitin’ on the outposts, 
decided, now that gray was showin’ in the 
east and there was no sign of the inemy in 
force in his neighborhood, to hurry back to 
Bacoor and take the amigos in the rear 
with a dozen men. So he shtarted back, 
double-time, and was half-way to the beach 
when the Krags comminced to bark agin 
and sure we all knew they’d shtarted the 
second rush—a bit earlier than I’d ex- 
pected, but then they had to act before 
the tide was too low, else when they cap- 
tured the cascoes they would have no 
wather to float them and pole them out 
from the beach and down to their shtarvin’ 
army beyant Imus. 

The sound av the Krags did not last long, 
and as Johnny Cramps’ guard ceased firin’ 
I could hear a wild yell av joy from the 
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amigos provin’ they’d took the casco! 
And I felt sorry for the poor divils we’d 
sacrificed, but sure ‘twas the fortunes av 
war, so why worry about it? 

Five minutes later I heard McCune 
yellin’ in the plaza: “As skirmishers!’’ and 
wit’ that I knew ’twas foolish not to go out 
and help square the account for the casco 
guard. So out we pelted, and j’ined Mc- 
Cune’s men on the edge av the bluff, where 
we could look down and see the whole 
transaction, for ’twas fairly light be now. 

There must have been a hundred amigos 
divided between the two cascoes. Some was 
on deck, polin’ like mad, and the rest was 
up to their waists in the surf, shovin’ the 
casco off into deep water. They was as 
busy as ants! 

“Too late to save the detail” says 
McCune, as aisy as ye plaze, “but bless 
me, what a lovely revinge!”’ and he give 
the ordher to commince firin’. 

We'd got one volley into them when there 
come a flash and a roar from the nearest 
casco, and we saw it rise up in the wather 
and split in half. For the space av half a 
minute it rained hardtack and _ spuds, 
canned tomatoes, dried prunes, onions, 
stovewood and amigos. The air was full 
av it. When it settled Captain McCune 
crawled out from undher the mess for a 
look at the field av battle. 

“T think they’ve had enough for the 
prisent, sir’ says I to McCune, for those 
that hadn’t been kilt or hurted in the ex- 
plosion was runnin’ away like mad down 
the beach, sheddin’ guns and bolos as they 
wint. 

He laughed, like the wild man that he 
was. “So I believe, sergeant” says he. 
“Ve might have the kindness to ask the 
cook to come out wit’ his coolies and some 
gunny-sacks, and we'll thry to collect that 
guard detail and bury it wit’ milit’ry honors.” 

We wint down to the cascoes for a look- 
see, and gathered up the wounded, but av 
the guard detail divil a scrap did we find, 
high or low, so we wint back to the convent 
and sat around talkin’ it all over and griev- 
in’ for them that was absent but accounted 
for, until first call for reville went. 

Reville had gone and I was shtandin’ in 
front av the company in the plaza, callin’ 
the roll, when the right guide lets out a 
cheer! 

“Silence in the ranks” says I. “Do ye not 
know ye’re at attintion, sergeant Cassidy?” 
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“Attintion be—jiggered” says he. “Here 
comes the ghosts av that casco detail!’’ 

I turrned, and who should I see marchin’ 
up from the beach but the four men av 
the casco detail, led by Johnny Cramps, 
and him as naked as the babe unborn, 
barrin’ his campaign hat and such other 
protection as was afforded be a canteen, a 
haversack and a cartridge belt. 

“Will wonders never cease!” says Cap- 
tain McCune. He was shtandin’ behind me, 
ready to receive me mornin’ report. “If 
either one av that five had been wort’ 
two whoops in a holler they’d never have 
come back in the wide, wide wurrld.” 

“Whist!” says I, “the divil always takes 
care av his own, sir.” 

Prancin’ proudly along in line av file- 
closers at the head av his command came 
Johnny Cramps. He marched to the center 
av the company front, gave the detail 
“Column Right” and ‘‘Halt” and brought 
them up as sweet as ye plaze in front av 
Captain McCune. All four butts hit the 
ground together. 

“Present! Arms!” says he, and they 
come up to the “Present!” while Johnny 
Cramps, givin’ McCune the rifle salute, 
his two bare heels comin’ together like an 
auld German dhrill sergeant’s, says to the 
company commandher: 

“Sir,” says he, “I have the honor to 
report present wit’ me detail unscathed.” 

Captain McCune returrned his salute. 
“Order! Arms!” says Johnny Cramps, and 
the butts come down again in one solid 
smack! 

“Ye should take shame for yerself, 
Cramps, for appearin’ before me in such a 
scandalous shtate av undress uniform” 
says Captain McCune, as chilly as fixed 
bayonets. 

Johnny Cramps give him a witherin’ 
look. “I have to report further, sir” says 
he, “that owin’ to the exigencies av war I 
deemed it best to desert me post and 
desthroy one casco, rather than have me 
men slaughtered and permit both cascoes 
to fall into the hands av the inemy. I was 
outnumbered twenty to one, the tide was 
pretty well out, and—” here he fixed 
McCune wit’ an eye like a schoolmasther— 
“for some reason, which it is not in me 
province to discuss, me company com- 
mandher thought too well av his own skin 
and comfort to sind a few av me comrades 
to help us out. In consekens av which, 
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wit’ a full appreciation av the article av 
war coverin’ such an offinse as shtrikin’ a 
commissioned orficer, I would take it 
kindly av ye, sir, if ye was to remove yer 
blouse and give me the satisfaction which 
one soger never denies to another, regard- 
less av rank an’ privilege!” 

Well, sir, we all thought Captain McCune 
would dhrop dead av surprise in his tracks. 
As for me, the cowld chills bruk out all 
over me and me hair shtood up on ind to 
hear Johnny Cramps address such language 
to his captain. The captain shtood shtarin’ 
at Johnny Cramps, and the company 
shtood shtarin’ at the captain, who was 
blushin’ a rosy red and lookin’ this way and 
that, like a bhoy caught shtealin’ jam. 

“Private Cramps” says he afther a bit, 
“T admit I owe ye an explanation. I 
should have come sooner, I know, but I 
had no idjee ye was so hard-pressed. Be- 
sides, wit’ you in charge av the detail, 
what need had I to worry? I was for 
lavin’ ye to fight it out in yer own way, and 
if you carried yerself well ’twas in me mind 
to recommind ye for a corporalship!’’ 

Oh, the lyin’, schamin’ skut! I blushed 
for me own captain, so I did. And I 
blushed agin when he said, sweet-like: 
“And were ye not overcome wit’ the colic 
when the _ firin’ comminced, Private 
Cramps?” 

The poor divil comminced to cry at 
that—but ’twas tears av rage, and that’s 
the kind av a cryin’ man to keep an eye on. 
“T was—for a little while, sir’ says he, 
“but I got over it. For why should I 
think av meself wit’ a detail in hand and 
lives depindin’ on me judgment and cour- 
age! Sergeant Ryan will tell ye, if ye don’t 
believe me”’ says he. ‘See to it that ye do 
not betray the confidence and trust I’ve 
rested in ye’ says he. ‘Colicky Jawn they 
call ye,’ says he, ‘but well I know ’tis in- 
digestion and not cowld feet that ails ye. 
See to it now that ye bring back yer detail 
unhurted, and do not let as much as one 
hardtack fall into the hands av the inemy.’ 
And I’ve done it, and what’s more, I’ll kill 
the and oh, the language that bhoy 
used—‘‘that calls me Colicky Jawn agin.” 

“Oh, be jabers,” says McCune, “they’ll 
call ye Colicky Jawn no more, for ye’ve 
dimonstrated yer courage beyond doubt. 
Sure there isn’t a man in E company wit’ 
the nerve to talk to me as you have talked, 
ye snivelin’ gladiator! Men,” says he, 




















“the first of ye to refer audibly to Private 
Cramps’ physical ailmints will have me to 
contind wit’, and well ye know I’m no 
fairy godfather! Private Cramps, I am 
plazed to receive yer report, and for the 
pride I have in ye, I'll not give ye the sound 
batin’ ye deserve. I'll overlook yer inso- 
lence for the sake av the spirit behind it. 
Do you now, like a good bhoy, tell us all 
about it.” 

But poor Johnny Cramps was so mad he 
couldn’t speak, so the captain turrned to 
the guard detail. 

“Keenan, ye black-hearted wretch,” says 
he, “shpeak up. I sent ye down there to 
get kilt, Pll admit, but since ye made out 
to escape, cheer me in me grief be tellin’ 
me how this shiverin’, blubberin’, belly- 
achin’ baby come back wit’ ye intact.” 

Keenan grinned at him and told the 
shtory. It appears that no sooner had they 
repulsed the first rush than Johnny Cramps 
had an attack av colic which unfitted him 
for command—temporarily. The boat from 
the Monadnock was ridin’ free on the tide, 
not fifteen feet from the side av the casco and 
directly in the line av fire from the amigos. 
Sure, Johnny Cramps was the only one av 
the guard that thought av it, and wit’ 
the fear av bein’ blown to little bits he 
wint down wit’ the colic! Small blame to 
him, say I. But when the firin’ comminced 
agin he got back his courage, undhressed 
and wint overside wit’out consultin’ any- 
body and neglecting to nominate a suc- 
cessor in office in case he shouldn’t come 
back! 

He’d a knife in his teeth and he swum to 
the stern av the boat and cut loose the 
anchor. Then he swum up to the casco and 
cut the painter close up, and wit’ the rope 
in his teeth he swum wide around the casco, 
towin’ the boat behind him,-a foot at a 
jerk. The amigos could spot him nicely 
be the flare of the fire on the beach, and 
they plugged away at him until he slid in 
on the lee side av the casco and out av 
danger; when he clumb into the boat, got 
out an oar and fended her away from the 
side av the casco so she wouldn’t bump and 
blow them all to glory! 

Well, sir, they held a council av war, and 
the upshot of it was Johnny Cramps de- 
cided to shift cargo. For, says he: “If 
they rush us in force at dawn, when the 
tide is out, they'll get us—unless we escape 
in this boat. In case the casco gets too 
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hot for us we'll dig out for deep wather in 
this boat which a kind providence has 
sint us, lavin’ this terrible explosive stuff 
on the casco, wit’ a lighted fuse to the gun- 
cotton. I see a coil av fuse in the boat and 
a box av fulminatin’ caps.” 

And so ’twas done. Briscoe and Haffy 
tied a haversack on the end of the long 


pushin’ poles belongin’ to the casco and. 


lowered it out and overside into the boat. 
Johnny Cramps loaded the evil shtuff into 
the haversack and ’twas dhrawn gently 
aboard the casco and carefully hid in 
Johnny Cramps’ cubby-hole behind the 
canned goods and the barrel av vinegar, 
where no bullet could dhrop into the mess 
and ruin them. And all the time they 
were doin’ this their lives wasn’t worth 
two squirrts av stale beer, for the air was 
filled wit’ bullets, although most av them 
wint high, as usual wit’ a people who 
shoot from the hip. 

When they were fixed and comfortable 
for the night, Johnny Cramps discovered 
that he’d left his clothes in the bottom av 
his cubby-hole and the other lads had 
obligingly piled the explosive in on top av 
them! A wild young man wa; Johnny 
Cramps when he found this out, but since 
twas a warm night and he was not greatly 
discommoded, nothin’ on earth could in- 
duce-him to shift that nitro-glycerine again 
to get at his clothes! 

“Tl take a chance” says he. “If I must 
leave this wurrld tonight I should not be 
ashamed to leave it as I came,” and when 
the big rush came at daylight he stayed 
behind to light the fuse, whilst the detail 
went overside into the boat and got out 
the oars. They had the fuse well-covered 
and the second he lit it Johnny Cramps 
lepped into the boat and they pulled off. 
They were about three hundhred yards 
away when the blast went off, and the 
rest av the shtory ye know—barrin’ the 
climax. 

Afther breakfast Captain McCune asked 
me to go wit’ him down to the beach for a 
look at the wreck. We found the Monad- 
nock’s boat where Johnny Cramps and his 
detail had left it afther landin’, and be the 
Rock av Cashel, ’twas riddled wit’ bullet 
holes, and half-filled wit’ wather. Nothin’. 
but the air-tanks in bow and stern had kept 
her afloat, she was so filled wit’ leaks! 
Captain McCune shivered as he looked 
at her. 
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“Sergeant Ryan,” says he, “observe this 
evidince av the superiority av mind over 
matther. Here we have this loony Colicky 
Jawn, as big a born coward as ever lived, 
doin’ the most dare-devil an’ heroic thing 
a man ever heard av. Bekase he’s braver 
nor you and I, who wouldn’t think av it? 
Not at all. Bekase he was on his honor. 
Ye joked him, tellin’ him he was a brave 
man at heart; ye trusted him wit’ a for- 
lorn hope and he took pride in the job. He 
believed you. He t’ought you were the one 
man in this wide wurrld that really undher- 
sthood him! He was grateful to ye and he 
would not go back on ye—not for nothin’ 
he wouldn’t. Howly Mother, did I ever 
see the like? He had your ordhers to save 
the detail and not permit one piece av 
hardtack to fall into the inemy’s hands— 
and be The Great Gun av Athlone, he did 
it! D’ye know, Sergeant Ryan, that 
Private Cramps will never be afraid 
agin?” 

“T believe ye, sir” says I. “I got over it 
meself in me seventh action.” 

“Tt took me nine” says he. “It’s accord- 
in’ to the nature av the man and his private 
notions av honor. Me and you, now, 
sergeant, we were cowards at heart, but 
too brave to let the news leak out! ’Tis 
the burden av command ye laid on that 
cowardly whelp that’s made a man av him 
at last. The good worrk was shtarted by 
you when you made him a lance-jack for 
the night. Ill make him a full corporal 
now, so there’ll never be a shlip-back.” 

He was silent, pickin’ at his chin afther 
a manner he had when thoughtful. 

“Begorra,” says he agin, “the lad did 
well. He do have the makin’s av a great 
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soger, for he led a forlorn hope, took every 
advantage av the ground and the natural 
definses at hand, won an overwhelmin’ 
victory be completely desthroyin’ and dis- 
organizin’ the inemy, saved one casco 
intact and retired in good ordher wit’out 
the loss av a single man or a single piece 
av equipment. Sergeant Ryan, that’s 
sogerin’ for ye! And it’s somethin’ else. 
"Tis what I call conspicuous gallanthry in 
action—that trip overside to get the boat 
out av the line av fire—and as sure as I’m 
a commissioned orficer I'll make due report 
av the same to the colonel this day and 
recommind Private Cramps for a medal av 
honor from Congress!”’ 

He was as good as his word, and three 
years later Johnny Cramps received his 
medal av honor. He was made a corporal 
that same night, however, pindin’ the con- 
firmation av his sheepskin be the colonel, 
and at retreat, when announcin’ the ap- 
pintmint, Captain McCune made a nice 
little speech. He shook the casco detail 
be the hands, one and all, and, says he: 

“Corporal Cramps, I have recomminded 
ye for a medal av honor for conspicuous 
gallanthry in action. As for you, Keenan, 
ye thug, ye thried to shoot me on outpost, 
but I forgive ye for that. You, Briscoe, 
I'll ask the colonel to approve yer discharge 
be favor, if ye shtill desire it. And you, 
Jurden, I’ve wiped the slate clane and ye 
may shtart all over agin. Haffy, if ye love 
me, shtay sober—and behave, all four av 
ye, for I’ve recomminded ye all for cer- 
tificates av merit. Ye did not earrn the 
medal, as did Corporal Cramps, but yer 
brave lads, and I love ye all. The first 
sergeant will dismiss the company.” 
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THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE 


By WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 
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As far as it has gone* the story is as follows: Cass Burdick, general manager of the 
Weismann Land, Cattle & Sheep Company’s vast interests in Wyoming, is energetic 


and masterful, “a born result-getter.” A severe drouth threatens death to the sheep, and 
Burdick depends upon a certain unfailing spring, an oasis in the grassless desert, but he 
is balked by the Carsons, homesteaders from Iowa, who stake their claim upon the spring 
and twenty choice acres near it and proceed to improve the land. Burdick knows that fail- 
ure to secure the spring means his failure to rise to partnership with the company. He 
calls upon the Carsons, whose right to establish a permanent home is warmly defended by 
their beautif-l and spirited daughter, Janet. The clash between Burdick and Carson is the 
old frontier feud—the bitter struggle between stockman and farmer for possession of the 
land. In the ensuing crisis Billy Fortune steps from the pages of Mr. Lighton’s famous 
Billy Fortune stories to enlist as Burdick’s first lieutenant. Reappearing with Billy are two 
quaint characiers of the range, Steve Brainard and “Squint’” Wade. Even Cupid seems 
to be conspiring against Burdick’s peace of mind; his business prospects are further 
clouded by the advent of Surveyor Boughton who proposes to reclaim for the government 
five thousand acres of the Weismann Company’s grazing lands, and Burdick, to acquire the 
coveted spring, resolves upon an encounter with the Carsons. During the gun-play that 
follows, Burdick is badly wounded and becomes a patient in the Carsons’ home, where he 
is visited by his erployer, Weismann. With recovery comes romance; but Burdick 
grimly decides to renounce romance and to resume the siege for supremacy of the land. 
He says good-by to Janet and the household and departs with Billy Fortune, who is 
mystified .by the discovery that Burdick, evidently in love with Janet, wires to “Katherine” 
in the East: “TI shall come to you on the first possible day.’’ 


THE MANEUVERS OF THE LAW 


In other years his resourcefulness had been 





T the ranch, when he was brought 

A ac to face with his interrupted 
work, Burdick’s temper swung from 

placid quiet to a state of peevish irritation. 
lhrough those weeks of his absence, noth- 
ing seemed to have gone right. From 
every camp, from every corner of the big 


taxed, often enough; this year there seemed 
to be no resources—nothing but a blank 
wall of difficulties. The sheepmen would 
reckon time from this year. 

A month must pass, at the least, before 
the first well might be drilled and pumping 





range, came reports monotonously alike. begin. Meanwhile the losses in the herds 
*This story began in the December, 1913, number. 
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were increasing. To push the work on the 
wells would demand oversight. Burdick 
himself had genius for keeping workmen 
keyed up; but it would be a long time be- 
fore he could go into the field. There were 
not many men with that gift. Billy For- 
tune had shown a knack, once or twice, 
when results were to be forced. Burdick 
spoke to Billy of his need. 

“Forget that nonsense of yours about 
taking a job with Carson” he said. “Try 
to act responsibly. I’m down and out; I 
don’t see how I can get along without you. 
I’d be perfectly willing to increase your 
pay ten dollars a month if you'll look after 
this well job.” 

That was a mistake in tactics; but Bur- 
dick was badly harassed.  Billy’s eyes 
narrowed and he did not smile. ‘Not 
me!”’ he said, almost curtly. ‘I’m quittin’. 
I’ve made a contract with the Carson out- 
fit.” 

“But you were under contract to me, 
before they hired you away from me” 
Burdick blundered. 

“They did not!” Billy flared. “It was 
me that busted that deal myself. I told 
you why, too—partly. If you haven’t got 
sense enough to see the other part without 
bein’ told, it ain’t my fault.” 

“What other part?” Burdick demanded. 
“For heaven’s sake, talk plain English.” 

Billy’s lips tightened. ‘The plain Eng- 
lish of it is that if I’d started out makin’ 
love to a girl, even if I didn’t mean nothin’ 
by it, I’d sort of quit thinkin’ about tryin’ 
to drive her out of the country. Is that 
plain enough to suit you?” 

Burdick flushed with anger. “Billy, 
that’s impudence”’ he cried hotly. 

“Well, you coaxed for it” Billy retorted. 
“If you don’t like it, you oughtn’t to blame 
me. It wasn’t me that did the love-mak- 
ad 

“Why do you persist in saying that?” 
Burdick questioned. * “What makes you 
think I was making love to her? I wasn’t 
doing anything of the sort.” 

“Wasn’t you?” Billy returned. ‘Well, 
I’ve heard ’em say that signs are no good 
in dry weather. I reckon it must be true. 
Or else I’m gettin’ so old I’m losin’ my eye- 
sight. If it was me, I’d sure be expectin’ 
to have one of them breaches-of-promise 
lawsuits on my hands.” He was quite 
imperturbable now, not inclined to back 
down an inch. “When I saw you doin’ 
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that—whatever you call it—I figured you’d 
be glad to have somebody helpin’ ’em that 
knew how. I was goin’ to quit here, any 
way; and so I hired to ’em. That’s all 
there is to it.” 

Cass restrained himself with an effort. 
“You’re wrong, Billy” he said. “I want 
you to stay right here.” 

“Well, I won’t” said Billy. “I’m goin’ 
with Carson. You'll have to get somebody 
else. There’s Steve Brainard. He’s as 
good as me, any day in the week; and he 
must be gettin’ pretty near burnt out, 
down yonder, by this time, footin’ it around. 
He never did like workin’ on foot. Why 
don’t you set him at it? Any way, you can 
find somebody besides me. I’m quittin’.” 
Nor would he return any other answer to 
Burdick’s argument. 

But, if he talked plain English to Bur- 
dick, his speech with his companions about 
his change of work lacked much of frankness. 

“You see” he told them blandly, “it’s 
a real good chance for me to start learnin’ 
the mushmelon business. A man_ that 
don’t know nothin’ but stock, he ain’t 
anywheres near prepared for this life. 
He’s got to know the mushmelon business 
too; then he’s fixed. We’re goin’ to put 
in forty acres of mushmelons, down at our 
place.” 

“Forty acres!” said Red McGee. Red’s 
mind was literal to a degree. ‘Who are 
you goin’ to feed forty acres of ’em to, 
away down in that country?” 

Billy made a large gesture. “After the 
railroad comes through we’ll ship some of 
’em, mebbe; but mostly we’re expectin’ to 
feed ’em to the skunks. They’re terrible 
nourishin’ to skunks. Didn’t I tell you 
about the skunk-farm we’re goin’ to start, 
to raise skunk-skins?” 

“Aw!” Red persisted. “And then what 
you goin’ to do with the skunk-skins?” 

Billy was beginning to be pained. ‘Well, 
gee whiz! We'll use them to keep the 
skunks in. You wouldn’t want the poor 
critters to be runnin’ around bare-naked, 
would you?” 

“From what they tell me,” Black’s Jim 
volunteered, “I’d think you was startin’ 
pretty late, if it’s the girl you’re after. 
Cass Burdick, he’s liable to be a hard man 
to buck.” 

Billy did not offer to deprecate the sug- 
gestion. “It ain’t ever too late to start, 
Jim” he said, “if you happen to be one of 
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these speedy finishers. It’s the finish that 
counts.” None save Burdick was _per- 
mitted to consider this anything more 
than one of Billy’s periodical fits of incon- 
stancy to his jobs. In a dozen years on the 
range he had worked over a wide field, 
from Arizona to Montana, from Kansas 
to Nevada, shifting as the wind shifted. 
Even Burdick, for all of Billy’s plain speak- 
ing, was not sure of what was going on in 
that odd mind. But he did not recur to the 
matter of Billy’s employment, though 
Billy was with him constantly, caring for 
him, servant, nurse and friend, all in one. 
[t was Billy who cooked for him, when he 
could not eat the hardy fare of the ranch 
kitchen; it was Billy who attended to the 
dressing of his wound, now rapidly healing; 
it was Billy who stood between him and 
countless annoyances; and after that first 
outburst Billy steadily refused to allow 
himself any show of irritation under the 
whip of Burdick’s uncertain temper. 

Billy was glad when Steve Brainard 
came up, in obedience to orders, to take 
charge of the well-drilling; for then Billy 
had someone to whom he might unload his 
overburdened mind—someone who under- 
stood, without the need for tormenting 
explanations. Billy hated explanations; 
his friends were the men who could take 
some things for granted. 

“For the love o’ country, Steve!” he 
cried, on the night of Brainard’s return, 
when they two loafed and smoked. “Ain’t 
things turnin’ out awful quaint here, this 
summer? Can you tell what’s comin’ 
next? I can’t, no more than I can guess 
the buried card in stud—when I ain’t 
doin’ the dealin’.” 

“Would you want to?” Steve returned. 
“Tf you could guess right at stud, you’d 
kill a real good game.” 

“Ves; but think of the winnin’, Steve!” 

“Rats! Think of knowin’ you’d have to 
keep on winnin’ and winnin’ steady, for- 
ever, without ever a chance of losin’. It 
would get horrible humdrum. You know 
it ain’t the winnin’ that makes the fun; 
it’s just playin’ the game.” 

“Oh, don’t go to tellin’ me them wise 
things” Billy said. “I could set here for 
a week and say that kind of things myself, 
just as good as you can. That ain’t what I 
want to talk to you about. I want to know 
what’s comin’ out of this mix-up. Are 
they goin’ to build that big ditch?” 
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“T don’t know. If you’d leave it to Joe 
Boughton they would. But somebody’s 
tryin’ to beat it. Boughton got the word, 
some way, underground. He didn’t hear 
who it is; but it’s somebody. It was a 
cinch they’d try it; and you wouldn’t 
have to strain your mind much to guess 
who’s doin’ it.” 

“No” Billy agreed. ‘I can guess that, 
without tryin’. Well, would you like to 
see them beat it?” 

“No, I wouldn’t. I hope they don’t. 
I’d like to see that ditch runnin’ right down 
plumb through the middle of that canyon. 
I don’t care a hoot if I am hired by this 
outfit here. There’s goin’ to be a change, 
some time, and I want to see it start. Yes, 
sir, I do!” 

Billy pondered that for a little while. 
“It'll seem kind of curious” he said slowly, 
“af Cass tries any more fence-cuttin’ down 
there, for me to be fightin’ to keep him 
from doin’ it. I ain’t goin’ to get used to 
it right soon.” That suggestion sent his 
thoughts off at another slant. ‘Steve, 
that man Burdick sure disappoints me. 
With all the chances he had, wouldn’t you 
think he’d have got it all fixed up with that 
girl? With all the different things I told 
you about me seein’ and hearin’ him doin’ 
and sayin’ to her, wouldn’t you think he’d 
be rank ashamed to back out of it? If it 
was me, I’d be scared to try it. But that’s 
what he’s doin’. He’s goin’ to Kansas City 
to see that other one, just as soon as he’s 
able to travel. Now, what do you think 
about that?” 

“Some men are that way” Steve com- 
mented sagely. “With you and me, it’s al- 
ways the girl that’s nearest; but there’s others 
that ain’t ever satisfied with any but the one 
that’s farthest away. When he gets to 
Kansas City he’ll be thinkin’ about this one.” 

“T certainly am glad I ain’t like that” 
said Billy. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be the afflic- 
tion, though! I thought I had it all fixed 
up, too, so it couldn’t help bein’ this one. 
It ain’t comin’ out a bit like I expected it 
would; but then, I’ve got pretty near done 
with expectin’ anything to turn out like I 
expect it to. I wish he would take this 
one; it would settle a heap of things that 
I’m gettin’ wore out with fussin’ about. 
But it would be just like him not to, he’s 
that contrary.” 

Billy’s impatience was no greater than 
Burdick’s own chafing unrest. His days 
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dragged heavily, though they were crowded 
full of his work. He had been in his own 
quarters for nearly a fortnight before he 
couid stand, and take his first slow steps 
across the room, leaning upon Billy’s 
shoulder. His will was fixed upon regaining 
strength, upon compelling it to come to 
him; and day by day he felt the fuller surge 
of the rising tide. It was not for his work’s 
sake that he desired it, but for the sake of 
his meeting with Katherine Gordon. That 
desire possessed him completely, once he 
had yielded to it, beyond all possibility of 
repression. He could not think of it clearly; 
ne hardly dared to think of what it might 
mean; he could do no more than abandon 
himself to his eagerness, feeling himself 
borne forward with it resistlessly. After 
five years of unremitting self-mastery, all 
at once, inexplicably, this desire had be- 
come supreme. He was making no effort 
against it. 

Only at his journey’s end did this mood 
forsake him, when after a sleepless night he 
stepped from his car into the hot reek of the 
crowded station. The long ride had left 
him very tired and worn. In the lower 
waiting-room he dropped upon the first 
empty seat he could find, relaxed, overcome 
with weakness. His seat was at the emi- 
grants’ end of the room, dark with the 
gathered murk of years, jammed with the 
evil-smelling hordes and their belongings. 
There was a jargon of many tongues, an 
incessant scuffing of many feet. Burdick 
sat amongst them until his senses were pro- 
foundly depressed. It was a long time since 
he had breathed any but the clean air of the 
plains, since he had been jostled and buf- 
feted by a crowd like this. The faces were 
coarse, brutish, heavy with melancholy— 
a melancholy that was more animal than 
human. The very atmosphere of the place 
seemed to carry the taint of long years of 
this half-formless drifting and shifting. 
Try as he would, Burdick could not shake 
off its effect upon him. His nervous eager- 
ness for the day was curiously abated. He 
had been a stranger to such weakness— 
weakness of purpose, the weakness of a 
relaxed will. “What’s the matter with 
me?” he complained. “I’m not more than 
half sane.” So soon as he was able to com- 
mand himself he took a car for uptown. 
He had meant to go at once to Katherine; 
instead, deliberately, he went to the Weis- 
mann offices. 
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It was too early in the morning for a 
meeting with old Solomon, but the old 
man’s two sons, Victor and Alfred, were in 
the private room, indolently playing poker- 
dice. Burdick had always despised these 
two vacant-faced little cadgers, colorless 
weaklings. In renouncing the faith of his 
fathers, old Solomon had retained some- 
thing of crude strength; but to his renegade 
sons with the pagan names he had given 
nothing but fibreless, spineless lack of 
anything faintly like character. Their 
largest interest in life lay in trying to induce 
forgetfulness of their nativity and in main- 
taining rank in the town’s sporting circles. 

Victor glanced up as Burdick entered, 
but offered no greeting until the dice hands 
were filled. Burdick looked on with a 
contempt he did not try to conceal. The 
brothers were singularly alike in appear- 
ance, with their lack-luster eyes, their 
small scarlet-lipped loose mouths, their 
flawless barbering and manicuring and per- 
fuming. Their traits were neither mascu- 
line nor effeminate, as Burdick saw them— 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl. He disliked 
them heartily, and they had not failed to 
understand his feeling. He walked to the 
window and stood looking out while they 
finished their game. Then Victor spoke 
with a lisping drawl into which he tried to 
put an insolence that would match Bur- 
dick’s obvious scorn. 

“Hello, Burdick! 
here?” 

Burdick did not turn from the window. 
“Just now I’m waiting for your father’’ he 
said curtly. 

“My word!” Victor returned. That was 
about all he could achieve by way of re- 
tort. ‘You ain’t been makin’ the business 
go very well this year, have you?” he 


What are you doing 


added. Burdick ignored that. 
“No” Alfred contributed. ‘We ain’t 


been satisfied with your showin’ this year.” 
His lisp was an echo of his brother’s. “The 


old man has been talkin’ about it. You’re 
goin’ to find him pretty sore. He can’t 


understand why you ain’t managed better.” 

“He understands perfectly” Burdick con- 
tradicted flatly. ‘So do you. There’s 
been no rain since the last of April.” He 
added this statement, not by way of jus- 
tifying himself to them, but because the 
fact had possessed his mind for so long. 

“T used to be pretty good at makin’ 
excuses myself, when I was out there” 














She held the curtain aside with one half-bared arm and stood so while he rose to meet her. 
Hers was the beauty of a perfect physical womanhood 
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Victor said; ‘“‘but I never seemed to have 
your luck gettin’ the old man to take ’em. 
I wonder why?” 

“T suppose it was because he knew you 
were lying to him” Burdick returned. 
“Your father is no fool.” 

“My word!” said Victor. He elected 
not to go on with the argument. ‘“‘You owe 
me seven dollars now, Alf’? he said, and 
began rattling the dice for a new throw; 
then slipped the box into his coat pocket as 
his father opened the door. 

Old Solomon met Burdick gruffly, with 
no preliminaries for courtesy’s sake. He 
rang a bell to summon a clerk. 

“Bring in the ranch books” he ordered, 
“and telephone Henderson to come down, 
right away.” He sat at his desk, coatless, 
shapeless, sweating, eying Burdick unsmil- 
ing. ‘Well’ he said, ‘things don’t get any 
better with you.” 

“No” Burdick answered. ‘They’re get- 
ting worse. We'll have some heavy losses 
this next month. They can’t be stopped.” 

Weismann made an inarticulate sound 
in his fat throat, an expression of the pain 
which loss of any sort always gave him. 
He flung open one of the books of account 
and pushed it across the desk toward Bur. 
dick, setting his fat thumb against a row 
of figures. ‘Look at that!” he said. 
“That’s loss for this year, without counting 
our losing the use of the Iron Hill range. 
And you say there’s more to come yet!” 

Burdick glanced briefly at the figures. 
“T should say that’s about right. Yes, 
there’s more to come. A lot more will die; 
and it’s doubtful if the ewes can be put into 
shape for good breeding, even if the fall 
rains come on time. Besides, there will be 
the cost of the wells, which we shan’t need 
in ordinary years. The only cheerful thing 
about it is the price you may get for your 
wool, if you carry it over to next year— 
and that’s a gamble, of course.” 

Old Solomon clucked his tongue with an 
exasperation he could not put into words. 
Alfred, who was trimming: his nails, con- 
tributed a slighting bit of comment. “It’s 
a fine thing to have the business in such 
capable hands, when things are goin’ 
wrong.” 

“My word!” said Victor. 

“Shut up, you two!’ Solomon com- 
manded them sharply. He nursed no foolish 
illusions concerning those sons of his. He 
and they had nothing in common; his ob- 
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session was the making of money; theirs 
was its prodigal spending for the sake of 
keeping an always precarious footing in a 
hectic social life which would never have 
tolerated them upon any other terms. 
They believed themselves to be a distinct 
improvement upon the old man’s crudeness; 
but Solomon knew beiter—knew that their 
vapid lispings and affectations spelled 
nothing but degeneracy. He detested their 
brainless futility, as they sneered at his 
coarse but efficient vigor. They were not a 
happy family. The sons were of the com- 
pany only because a corporation must have 
three officers; but in fact old Solomon was 
the company. 

At his father’s rude rebuff, Victor rose, 
yawning with careful insolence. “T’ll be 
trottin’ along, Alf” he said. “‘Comin’? No 
use spendin’ good time here.” 

“You'll stay here till I tell you to go” the 
old man challenged. ‘‘We’ll have a vote to 
take here, before we’re through. Sit 
down.” He gave them no more of his atten- 
tion, but turned abruptly to Burdick. 
“See here: I’ve been thinking this thing 
over, since I got back from the ranch. I’ve 
made up my mind about several things. 
For one thing, I don’t want to keep you any 
longer as a hired manager. It don’t suit me. 
It’s too uncertain. I don’t think you’re 
getting the results you might get.” 

Burdick was upon the point of a spirited 
retort, but controlled himself, answering 
with a word. “Well?” 

“Well! It’s never safe to count on a hired 
man, no matter who he is. I didn’t like the 
way you talked, out there. You ain’t tied 
up with the company tight enough. I’ve 
made up my mind that you’ve got to belong 
tous. You’ve got to be one of the company, 
from now’ on, or we’ve got to get another 
manager.” 

Burdick’s heart thumped, though his face 
was a mask, betraying nothing. ‘What do 
you mean?” he asked quietly. ‘‘What will 
it cost me?” 

“We'll give you twenty per cent of the 
stock, without salary, or we'll sell you 
twenty per cent at par and let your salary 
go on till the stock’s paid for. You can 
take your choice.”’ 

Burdick regarded him steadily for a time, 
his first feeling of quick elation tempered. 
“What’s the idea?” he asked presently. 
“Last year you offered to let me buy some 
stock in case I would make a satisfactory 
1103) 






















































lane that has no turning;” a veritable 

encyclopedia of wisdom compressed 
into a single sentence. It zs a long lane that 
has no turning. But did you ever stop to 
consider that it’s a mighty long turning 
that has no lane? 

Which brings us plump up to Franklin 
Knight Lane, citizen of the West, just now 
engaged in secretarying for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, a small job in Uncle 
Sam’s official household that has jurisdic- 
tion over nearly a half billion acres of land, 
billions of feet of timber, oceans of streams 
and rivers, about half of the world’s most 
beautiful scenery, three hundred thousand 
Indians, half as many pensioners, Eskimos, 
oil wells, mines, the kamaaina of Hawaii 
and the measles in Alaska. 

It was agreed generally that things were 
running in circles, so far as the West and 
its hopes were concerned, when the turning 
point finally was reached in Washington. 
Wherefore the West rejoices. 

Secretary Lane is a Pacific Coaster. He 
was born on Prince Edward Island. He 
did the ordinary things of youth, such as 
attending school, fishing, hunting and work- 
ing, and, like most of us, imagined he had 
a hard time. Perhaps he did, but wait. 
He clerked in a store in Napa, California. 
Then he became a printer’s “devil;”’ next 
an editor and part owner of a Tacoma news- 
paper. Can you conceive a tougher task 
than editing a newspaper anywhere—from 
the days of the Stoneycliff Sentinel down 
to the cold storage, bull-dog editions of 
today—especially when the aforesaid news- 
paper is being operated upon a shoestring 
that is somewhat frayed and frazzled? So 
gently we close Mr. Lane’s newspaper 


(ois proverb that—‘It’s a long 
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career and pass him along to that other 
proud profession—the law. Mr. Lane 
aided in framing a new charter for San 
Francisco, and subsequently was elected 
city attorney, being charged with the duty 
of interpreting that organic act. Then he 
aimed at the Governorship of California. 
Now, I do not wish to revive an ancient 
and somewhat forgotten controversy, but 
after the election Mr. Lane’s friends shouted 
“robber,” “‘villyun,’’ and other opprobri- 
ous names at the opposition, meaning to 
imply thereby that Mr. Lane had been 
elected but defrauded of his honor. How- 
ever, we do not find Mr. Lane dreadfully 
downcast by the defeat. In very truth he 
deliberately sought another—and man us- 
ually gets what he goes after; Mr. Lane was 
defeated in a race for mayor of San Fran- 
cisco. Well, he had no sooner settled down 
to the quiet practice of the law than 
President Roosevelt appointed him a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


As a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Mr. Lane did three 
things. He got around to the office in the 


morning—and worked. After lunch, he 
worked, and in the evening he WORKED. 
Result: results. 

President Wilson was looking for a Sec- 
retary of the Interior who was wise in many 
things. He must be a statesman and a 
politician; he must know the West well and 
the East better; be a fighter and a for- 
getter; be able to warm up to cold facts; 
capable of putting the Indian sign on pale- 
face scalpers of the redman; who might 
trail the lonesome pine to the forest and 
not get lost; who knew the difference be- 
tween a land-hog and a Berkshire. Above 
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Franklin K. Lane, Pacific Coaster, who, as Secretary of the Interior in Washington, 

D. C., has mapped out a broad policy for the development and upbuilding of the 

West’s vast unsettled regions. Secretary Lane is equally popular as a personal 
triend and as a public executive 














ail else, the President was looking for a 
conservationist who would be guided by 
the sunshine of progress and yet not a bit 
shady. I might be a long time saying it, 
but wasn’t it natural that he turned to 
Lane? 

Secretary Lane has been in office only a 
little more than a year, and yet what a 
transformation! He urged the opening up 
of Alaska—and presto! the United States 
Senate voted $35,000,000 to build railroads 
there. He finds the homesteader oppressed 
by onerous requirements and he asks that 
the laws be changed to the benefit of the 
settler. He uses a tomahawk upon whites 
who have been mulcting Indians. He har- 
nesses gas wells and saves $20,000 a day 
in a single district. He has extended the 
scope of mine rescue work. Finding that 
the United States has been sending its 
radium ores abroad he launched a govern- 
ment radium factory. More than all else 
he has cut red-tape and brushed away 
cobwebs that have interfered with govern- 
mental efficiency for years. 

Secretary Lane has a very positive con- 
ception of the bigness of the West; officially 
he has mapped out a broad policy for the 
development and upbuilding of this vast 
unsettled region, and he is so earnest and 
enthusiastic about it that he is compelling 
the attention of the Congress. One of the 
innovations he inaugurated was the per- 
sonal interest he has manifested in the 
problems of the settler. Although he is a 
Westerner, Secretary Lane did not assume 
that he knew all about the West, so he made 
a visit to nearly every section over which 
he has jurisdiction, except farthest North, 
Alaska, and the Paradise of the Pacific, 
Hawaii. And he has announced that every 
bureau chief will continue those visita- 
tions at intervals, studying the settlers’ 
condition, striving to aid his progress. 

Personally, Secretary Lane, who has been 
felicitously called the ‘American Home 
Secretary” —a phrase which draws its sig- 
nificance from a phrase of his own ‘Uncle 
Sam, Contractor and Builder of Western 
Homes’—has a smooth good-natured 
voice, an infectious chuckling laugh, and 
just enough fat to look comfortable and be 
so too. He has a distinguished sense of 
humor and a distinguishing gift of con- 
structive sentiment. He is equally popu- 


lar as a personal friend and as. a public 
executive. 
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In short, Secretary Lane is not only a 
most interesting Westernef, but the West 
realizes that there is an interested West- 
erner on guard at Washington. 

ARTHUR DUNN. 


+ 


A Horseless Horseman 


‘* TN ten years from now the only market 
for horses will be the museum. In ten 
years from now I shall be forty-eight, 
which is too old to break into a new game 
in order to support a wife and child. So 
I’m giving up the truest sport and finest 
business in the world. I’m not going to 
trap another band of wild horses in the 
rugged mountains of Nevada. I’ve turned 
over my canvas corral traps and my para- 
phernalia. I’ve sold the home ranch and 
the saddle animals. Of course I couldn’t 
sell the horse that carried me in so many 
wonderful runs—he went to Jack as a gift. 
I have shaken hands silently with the boys, 
and dumped the wife and the kid into the 
buckboard that is to take us a two days’ 
ride to the railroad station. We’re going 
to spend a while in Chicago and Washing- 
ton—think of it! Won’t it be a funny feel- 
ing, going to work without any spurs on? 
I don’t feel half as sorry for myself, how- 
ever, as for the grand old horse. What 
breeds was it they crossed to produce this 
automobile hybrid, anyway?” 

This extract from a private letter is the 
good-by of one of the most interesting 
young men of the West to what has been 
perhaps the West’s most interesting trade. 
It is Charles “Pete” Barnum’s swan song 
to horse-trapping. 

During the two generations in which the 
white man has been making slow conquest 
of Nevada the bands of unbranded mus- 
tangs have looked down from the peaks 
and snorted their contempt: even now the 
horses outnumber the humans. Until ten 
years ago the contempt was well grounded; 
for the mustang contrived to keep the cost 
of his capture above his market value. 
Then Pete Barnum came. He was looking 
for something in the Western outdoors 
big enough to claim the energy and en- 
thusiasm of a pioneer born a little late. 
The unheard-of proposition of making wild 
horses pay by catching them wholesale 
seemed of sufficient size. After ten busy 
years, during which he has taken perhaps 
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more than fifteen thousand wild horses 
from their ranges and committed them to 
farm labor in the middle Western states, 
Pete Barnum is brought face to face with 
the threatening fact that the world is pre- 
paring to drop the horse out of its list of 
requirements. So Pete says good-by. The 
farmers of the fertile little valleys of White 
Pine, Nye, Lander and Humboldt coun- 
ties are getting out their rusty rifles and 
muttering maledictions on the pest that 
will now come down from the summits 
in the dark to feast on the lightly-fenced 
crops. The red, yellow, black and pinto 
stallions that keep the vigil from countless 
rocky lookouts will learn after a little time 
that their relentless enemy comes no more, 
and will trot off to the seraglios of mares 
with news that the great days are again 
upon the herds. 

Pete Barnum began in the Dakotas. 
His father was one of the most successful 
Indian agents the Government ever had— 
maybe because he didn’t spend much time 
telling Lo the nice things the Government 
was going to do for him. The energy and 
acumen Pete carried when he broke out of 
college would have won his way in Wall 
street; but he was never in much danger. 
He felt that he would choke trying to do 
his work in a white collar quicker than a 
horse trying to pull a plow by a lasso. 
Barnum senior was a stern disciplinarian 
who made his son learn to walk before he 
would let him ride; but from the age of 
three the son had regarded the horse— 
from its back—as the most absorbingly 
interesting factor with which man had to 
do. After weighing many sections of the 
United States in the balances and finding 
them wanting, the collegian decided that 
Nevada offered the finest opportunity to an 
ambitious young man; and soon after he 
had headed off into the sage-brush he knew 
he was going to pioneer in what seemed to 
him the most wonderful business on earth. 

The wild bands were thickest in rough 
country that did not average a house in five 
hundred square miles. The horses were as 
nimble as goats and fleeter than deer. 
Stallions of marvelous sagacity led the 
bands; the weaker stallions went down to 
death in the battle for the fickle mares. 
Mustanging as a commercial possibility 
had no attractions because the settlers had 
found that roping a wild one usually meant 
running two good saddle horses to death. 
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Pete Barnum took up his roost with the 
eagles among the peaks, carrying a bag of 
food, a canvas water bottle and a spy- 
glass. He studied mustangs until he knew 
their ways, their tricks, and what they did 
when excited. He learned where and how 
they watered, and found that they would 
suffer with thirst for days rather than ap- 
proach a desert water-hole that had the 
man-scent upon it. They moved back and 
forth across the ranges. He observed that 
they used the narrow defiles constantly— 
and then came his great idea. 

Barnum bought nearly all the brown can- 
vas the Nevada stores contained. He 
sewed it into walls ten feet high that would 
make a circular corral a hundred feet in 
diameter when supported on light posts. 
Using lighter material, he made wings to 
extend out a mile from the gate of his 
corral. Then the walls and wings were cut 
up into sections, each section being a fair 
load for a pack-horse. The idea was to 
move the corral swiftly under cover of 
darkness and set it up in a mountain pass. 
Riders would begin twenty miles back and 
start the herds tearing across the country. 
The stallions would lead for the defile to 
get across the range. Before some of them 
knew it, they would be inside the canvas 
walls, which they could not tell from the 
brown unyielding rock that so often scraped 
their sides as they plunged along. It was a 
bully idea and after six months it worked. 
It did not work until Barnum and the crew 
of expert horsemen he gathered together 


had learned many unsuspected things 
about mustangs. But patience, persist- 


ence and the directing genius of Barnum 
finally had their reward. The Western 
mountains and valleys never saw _ such 
races with wild bands, such dexterous horse- 
manship, such wholesale undertakings as 
ensued. For ten years the wild horse situa- 
tion has been pretty much at the mercy of 
Pete Barnum. 

Buyers from Salt Lake and St. Louis 
were ready to snap up the catch at ten 
dollars a head when delivered at the rail- 
road: but how, when he had his corral full 
of charging, maddened animals that had 
never known restraint or the proximity of 
man, was the trapper to transport his prizes 
across fifty or a hundred and fifty miles of 
rough country to the railroad? That was 
big problem No. 2. An old Mexican method 
was to rope every horse and wire his 
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Charles “Pete” Barnum, picturesque Nevadan, who says good-by to the trade of wild- horse -trapping 
because “in ten years from now the only market for horses will be the museum’ 


nostrils so that he could barely breathe—so 
that he could not get breath for running. 
That was inhuman, and if crudely done 
the horse got away or else suffocated. 
With distance to cover, hobbles were im- 
practicable. The right way was found 
after much experimenting. The right way 
was to throw the mustang and double up 
one foreleg and tie it snugly. When the 


band had all been tied thus they were 
started out on three legs. It was not diffi- 
cult to move them in the desired direction. 
After a few hours of steady going a horse 
would weary and drop behind. He was 
promptly roped, thrown and the tie-rope 
removed. The trapper found that the very 
fact that a horse dropped back meant that 
he surrendered. Invariably the animal 
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given the use of his leg would not abuse 
the confidence—at least not that day, 
though it might be necessary to tie him 
again for a few miles when the herd started 
on next morning. Barnum built corrals 
with wide open gates around some of the 
favorite water-holes. After a time the 
horses ceased to fear the fence and ap- 
proached the spring for the daily drink. 
\t intervals Barnum would rise up out of 
the ground and close the gate with a herd 
within. Some famous catches have been 
made at the water traps at Cockalorum 
and Fish creek. 

A harvest of three wild ones a day dur- 
ing the trapping season paid the expenses 
of the outfit. Barnum maintained an aver- 
age of ten a day. In twelve hours’ work 
Pete and his chief lieutenant unaided once 
captured fifty-four stallions and mares and 
seventeen colts. On another day when 
the outfit was working out of Antelope 
valley they got seventy-three prizes in three 
runs. On one occasion a buyer arrived and 
wanted a carload—thirty head—in a hurry. 
By 4 o'clock in the afternoon Pete had 
forty-nine head in the corral. 

“If you could only get eleven more we 
could start for the railroad in the morning 
with two carloads instead of one”’ said the 
buyer. 

Barnum called for a fresh horse and rode 
steadily for an hour to Cockalorum water 
trap. By sunset he had captured seventeen 
fine ones that came into the trap in two 
bands. Horses to fill two cars were started 
out of the mountains in the morning. 

As full of hazard and hardship as the 
business was, it became routine. Men 
like Pete Barnum and his hard-riding crew 
needed occasionally a change of adventure 
to satisfy the soul hunger of men of their 
ilk. They got it in chasing the outlaws. 
The outlaws were wonderful stallions of 
great intelligence and almost endless en- 
durance that could not be trapped. They 
were prizes indeed because, once they were 
captured and taught to wear a saddle, 
they made the finest of all mounts. Some- 
times Barnum would overtake a stallion 
after chasing him and his band of lively 
mares off and on for three or four years. 
Some of the outlaw stallions were famous 
through several counties. Many men had 
tried to hang a rope upon them.  Bar- 
num’s method was to chase an outlaw with 
relays of riders, after shrewdly figuring the 
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course the horse would take. The capture 
was big news on the range. These splen 
did stallions sometimes sold for $500 or 
$700 on account of their saddle gait and 
appearance. 

lor three summers Pete took his diver- 


sion at the heels of the Yellow King. The 
horse eluded capture. Finally a_ two- 


weeks’ campaign was planned. At _ its 
end one of the men, Hank Connors, sent 
his rope over the head of the exhausted 


horse. The Yellow King had a spurt left 
in him. He leaped half through the loop. 
The rawhide closed around -his muscular 


barrel and when he lunged it gave way. 
Connors, maddened at the escape of the 
prize, whipped out his gun and stopped the 
fleeing Yellow King with a bullet. Almost 
at the same moment Connors’ horse, going 
at high speed, put a hoof in a badger-hole 
and turned a somersault. When Barnum 
and the others came up Connors lay dead 
within a hundred yards of the dead Yellow 
King. 

“What had we better do first?” asked the 
foreman. 

“The first thing you will do,” answered 
Barnum who sat his saddle regarding the 
field of double tragedy, “is to bury that 
grand old horse. I wouldn’t care very much 
if you left that coward of a man to the 
coyotes.” 

Pete Barnum is one of those outdoor 
men whose absolute squareness is a birth- 
right. What he can’t win in fair warfare 
he is glad to see go its merry way. He would 
as soon shoot a man as a horse. 

One of Pete’s men once came upon the 
Boss holding a rifle in his hands and looking 
down from a pass upon two half-breeds 
crawling ‘toward a band of horses. The 
Indians were slayers who got a dollar 
apiece for hides. 

“What’s worrying you so?” the man 
asked. 

“T am trying to make up my mind,” 
Barnum replied, ‘whether it is my duty to 
aim high and scare off those mustangs or 
to aim low and try to pot one of those dirty 
Indian murderers.”’ 

Several years ago the foresters reported 
to the Secretary of Agriculture that the 
fifteen thousand horses in the Toyiabe 
forest reserve were taking the grazing away 
from the stockmen and injuring the young 
trees. A recommendation was made that 
a troop of cavalry be sent to hunt down and 
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exterminate the horses. Barnum filed a 
protest against the slaughter. The reply 
was made to him that there was no other 
way to get rid of the bands because of the 
extreme roughness of the country and the 
wildness of the horses. 

“Give me six months to see what I can 
do” begged Barnum. He was given that 
time. He proved that he could catch 
Toyiabe horses, and he was in a fair way to 
save most of them from the soldiers’ rifles 
when matters demanding his entire attention 
forced him to abandon the undertaking. 

About last Fourth of July the king of the 
horse-catchers climbed up a peak with his 
glasses to see what the valleys on either 
side contained in the way of herds. He 
came riding down the pathless mountain 
with a strange look on his smooth face. 

“T’ve seen a ghost’ he confessed. “It 
was off there in Antelope, and it was flying 
along at thirty miles an hour in spite of the 
fact that there is only a shadow of a road. 
It had a red body and shimmering rubber 
wheels. One of the wild herds saw it and 
you'd have thought every horse in the 
bunch had swallowed a ton of loco weed. 
They all went plumb crazy. No wonder; 
I guess they know their finish when they 
see it. Do a little thinking, boys, and 
you'll be as wise about the future as the 
horses. You can all take a holiday today. 
We won't go out with the trap. I'll ride 
down to the cabin to see the wife and Baby 
Bill. Maybe they have been the only 
white woman and kid in these mountains 
about long enough. Next summer, boys, 
maybe you'll go horse-trapping alone. I 
won't be with you—but my heart will!” 

B.S. 


+ 


The Lady With the Eagle Eye 


HE man behind the gun, in one of the 

most important interests of the state, 
is in reality a woman—Miss Anna Maud 
Lute, official tester of seeds for the Customs 
House and for the farmers of California. 
Miss Lute’s laboratory is at the University 
of California, where she spends her entire day 
examining seeds from all parts of the world. 
Seeds coming in through the Golden Gate 
are submitted to her, and on her judgment 
they are accepted as of good to the country, 
or rejected as being below the standard. 
Farmers all along the coast send her samples 


of the grain that they wish to plant, to 
determine from her expert knowledge what 
will be the measure of the crop that it will 
yield under normal conditions. Seed buy- 
ers go to her to decide their purchase for 
the season, and seed producers appeal to her 
before attempting to market their wares. 

It is cut-and-dried work, this testing of 
seeds, but Miss Lute does not go about it 
in cut-and-dried fashion. Every phase of 
it is vitally interesting to her, whether the 
consignment represents large quantities 
from foreign lands, or is in five-gram meas- 
ures from some remote farmer, north, south, 
east or west. She realizes to the full the 
value of the task to which she is devoting 
her time and energy, and she is enthusiastic 
in her desire to impress others with its use. 

Watching her at work, one sees a woman 
absolutely absorbed, even while she talks, 
in the importance of the examination that 
she is making. ‘That is a dodder seed” 
she will say, picking out a tiny particle that 
to the outsider looks exactly like the rest; 
and while to the inexperienced that sounds 
like Greek, she knows that she is dealing 
with one of the most deadly foes of the 
alfalfa grower. In another little pile she 
places the other foreign seeds, and the 
inert matter is also separated from the 
whole, so that at the end of the first exam- 
ination (except where the useless seeds are 
very minute), she has gauged the amount 
that is worth the germinating test. 

Totally aside from the necessary knowl- 
edge, which was not gained without a great 
deal of study, the position calls for an im- 
mense amount of patience, accuracy and 
love of detail. It can never be hit-and-miss, 
nor can it be done in bulk; exact attention 
must be given to every measure of grain 
that finds its way to the laboratory. 

The agricultural interests of the state are 
not going to suffer if Miss Lute has anything 
to say about it. Her chief difficulty at 
present seems to be to educate the farmers 
to the necessity of having seed guaranteed 
by an expert, instead of being chosen either 
from its appearance or the reasonable 
price asked by the seller. It takes a long 
time to persuade them that the way which 
has been followed for generations is not 
necessarily the right way; and also to con- 
vince them that any one seated in a labora- 
tory, miles away from the farming district, 
can nevertheless predict the approximate 
value of future crops. 
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Miss Anna Maud Lute, official tester of seeds for the Customs House, San Francisco, and for the farmers 


of California. 


At present, owing to the lack of seed laws 
in California, the state is in danger of be- 
coming the dumping ground for the worth- 
less seeds of other states—but not if Miss 
Lute is able to influence the buying and 
selling. The very absence of these laws 
doubles her work and makes her field of 
activity more difficult than for the average 
person holding a similar office in other 
states. Where seed that falls below a cer- 
tain standard cannot legally be sold, the 
work of the tester is lessened. Here a 
good percentage is so imperfect that it is 
practically a complete loss to the farmer. 
Miss Lute estimated that of the alfalfa sent 
to her last year fully forty-five per cent 
was worthless. 


Out of laboratory hours Miss Lute is voluntarily working for better seed laws 


Seed-testing seems a long way off from 
one’s usual idea of botany in which Miss 
Lute specialized at the University of 
Nebraska. At the completion of her four 
years’ course she had three years of post- 
graduate work before entering the depart- 
ment of agriculture in Washington, D. C. 
There she found the coveted opportunity of 
really being of definite use to the farming 
element of the country. Even now her work 
is not merely confined to the laboratory. 
After office hours she seems to be quite as 
busy, bending her energies to the securing of 
seed laws, by arousing the interest of as 
many as she can reach to the necessity of 
having California follow the lead of other 
states in this regard. GRACE DOYLE. 
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showing this season; but now you're offer- 
ing to give me stock, when you know I 
shan’t be able to make any decent showing 
at all. Why? You'll expect something 
more of me than you have in the past, 
won’t you?” 

“Certainly!” Weismann said. “What 
clse would I be doing it for? I'd expect you 
to be a part of the company, so you’d do 
what the company decided on, without a 
hired man’s privilege of kicking over. 
That’s what I want; and that’s what I’m 
going to have—that or nothing.” 

“You'll have to explain still further” 
Burdick said. ‘What is the company going 
to do now, that makes this necessary? I 
must know that. I can’t act blindfolded.” 

Solomon squared his bulky shoulders. 
“The company is going to do two things” 
he declared. ‘It’s going to kill that big 
ditch business, and it’s going to drive the 
squatters out of the country. It’s not go- 
ing to trifle with them; it’s going to wipe 
them out. I'll fix the ditch proposition my- 
self; but you’d have to do the other part— 
you'd have to do it! It won’t be a piece of 
wire-cutting foolishness this time, either. 
Wait till iTenderson gets here; he’ll tell 
you.” 

Henderson, Weismann’s lawyer, came in 

a swarthy fox-faced little man. He was 
Weismann’s opposite; suave, cunning, his 
eyes like jet beads set close together against 
a jutting beak of a nose, sheltered under a 
shelving bony forehead. Cass had met him 
before, once or twice, and in his presence 
had felt always ill at ease, on his guard. 
Henderson’s voice was of a velvety softness, 
but the expressionless glitter of his little 
eyes, unchanging, belied his voice. 

““Abe” said old Solomon, “tell Burdick 
what you told me about the way to fix 
those squatters.” 

Henderson bent over, folding his hands 
upon the table. They were smooth white 
hands, the fingers carrying two or three 
diamonds of rare brilliance. The links in 
his immaculate cuffs were diamonded, and 
a magnificent stone shone in his tie. Curi- 
ously, this did not suggest mere showiness; 
the colors in his dress were quiet enough, 
but in its detail there was an almost bar- 
baric richness. Just the way he sat, he had 
cost himself a lot of money. 





He spoke in a tone that matched his 
makeup and his manner. ‘Mr. Weismann 
has informed me as to the situation on your 
ranch, Mr. Burdick, and has had me inves- 
tigate the law in the matter, with a view to 
taking steps against the squatters on your 
range. He tells me that you have tried- 
ah—force, without result. It’s better to do 
such things legally. The law is a very nice 
piece of machinery, Mr. Burdick—labor- 
saving machinery, we may call it. A good 
many good minds have worked on it, per- 
fecting it. I tell my clients that they would 
better use it when they can, instead of their 
own cleverness. You’ll get much better 
results, with none of the risk. Now, in this 
matter of yours: Mr. Weismann tells me 
that the water you’re contending for is a 
stream.” 

“Tt isn’t” Burdick interrupted. “It’s a 
pond, fed by springs.” 

Henderson glanced at Solomon. ‘I un- 
derstood Mr. Weismann to say that the 
pond overflowed at times.” 

“Oh, it does, once in a long time, when 
there’s a heavy rain” Burdick agreed. 
“There’s a little run-off then, for a few 
hoyrs; but you can’t call it a stream, unless 
you have a mighty strong imagination to 
help out.” 

Henderson spread his hands and shrugged 
expressively. “Imagination is a great gift” 
he hinted. “I’ve heard it called a divine 
gift. When that overflow comes, I under- 
stand that it runs through a fixed channel. 
Is that correct?” 

“When it runs at all, yes” said Burdick. 
“Tt doesn’t run more than_half-a-dozen 
days in the year.”’ 

“Ah!” the lawyer deprecated. “At cer- 
tain times of the year it is a stream, then, 
flowing in a channel of its own. There is 
nothing in the law fixing the number of days 
a stream must flow before it can be called 
a stream—legally. I dare say that some of 
your men have seen this water flowing?” 

“Ves, of course.” 

“And they would swear to it, as witnesses, 
if it were necessary?” 

“Maybe, if they were told to” Burdick 
answered briefly. He foresaw some bit of 
foxy cunning. He had a strong distaste for 
subterfuge, to whatever end it might be 
used. ‘‘What is it you’re driving at? You 
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needn’t go through all this argument with 
me.” 

“T have had a report made on this Carson 
claim” Henderson said. ‘He has made 
only the ordinary homesteader’s filing. He 
has made no filing under your state law, 
covering the use of this water—this stream. 
Your state law requires that. It provides 
that any one who diverts water from a 
stream in Wyoming without filing applica- 
tion and notice in your state engineer’s 
office is guilty of a misdemeanor and may 
be prosecuted criminally.” 

Burdick’s distaste came suddenly to a 
head. “Pshaw! That’s absurd. We won’t 
try anything like that.” 

“Why won’t we?” old Solomon broke in. 
“We will try it. We're going to get rid of 
that fellow, and we’re going to use any possi- 
ble way of doing it. I’m paying Henderson 
good money for finding ways, and we’re 
going to do what he advises.”’ 

“What’s the use?” Burdick retorted. 
“Tt won’t stick for ten minutes when the 
engineer looks into it.” 

“Well, it'll stick till he does look into it” 
old Solomon blurted. “That squatter is 
watering a big patch of young alfalfa. We 
can make him stop using the water till the 
engineer gets around to passing on it. 
That'll be long enough to kill out the al- 
falfa.” 

In Burdick’s memory there rose a vivid 
picture of the Carson camp as he had seen 
it on that last morning, lying in his tent and 
looking out across the new field, faintly 
flushed with young greenness. He had not 
believed that it could endure; still, instinc- 
tively, he revolted against a deliberate act 
of his own, an act cowardly, underhanded, 
contemptible, that would smother the ten- 
der life into brown death. 

“We could make it stick longer than that”’ 
Henderson purred softly. ‘This is a Mis- 
souri company. We can start a Federal 
court suit to enjoin him from using the 
water; and we can include your state 
officers in the suit—your engineer—to re- 
strain him from granting use of this stream 
to this squatter.” 

“That won’t hold, either’ Burdick said 
bluntly, “if I know anything at all about 
the law. You have no facts to back you. 
What could you possibly gain?” 

The lawyer shrugged again. “The law’s 
delays” he said softly. ‘Some men com- 
plain of those delays; but not every one.” 
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“You mean that you’d use your suit to 
tie this man up for years and tire him out. 
That’s it, isn’t it?” Burdick stirred im- 
patiently in his chair. ‘‘What else have you 
thought about?” 

Henderson was a little abashed by this 
flouting reception of his methods. ‘There 
is another thing” he said. “If you have a 
man you can use for it, you could have him 
make a homestead filing on the land ad- 
joining this squatter, and make a regular 
filing to cover the use of this water. That 
would let him run the water off through his 
own ditches to his own land.” 

Burdick kept scowling silence until old 
Solomon prompted him bruskly: ‘Well, 
can’t you say something?” Then Burdick 
got out of his chair and crossed again to the 
window, staring out over the massed roofs 
of the city, quivering in the sultry mid- 
morning heat. Grimy ugliness was all he 
saw; all he heard was the jarring rumble of 
discordant noises rising from the crowded 
streets; the slow air drifting in at the win- 
dow brought a heavy odor of hot asphalt 
from the pavements and of coal gases from 
the near chimneys. It was not an inspiring 
picture; and somehow, subtly, its spirit 
seemed to match the mood of the confer- 
ence in this close stifling room. 

“T don’t know” Burdick said slowly. 
“Maybe it takes more cleverness to pick a 
pocket than to hold a man up with a gun; 
but if you leave it to me, I’ll take the gun- 
man’s way of the two, every time. Maybe 
it won’t get anything more for me, but I'll 
feel better about it afterwards. These 
tricks you’re talking about are too sly to 
suit me. I’d prefer keeping to the ways of 
the country out there. Yours are just cheap 
expedients; they wouldn’t settle anything.” 

“And your ways have settled so much!” 
Victor drawled. Burdick let that pass with- 
out a sign that he had heard. 

“Henderson’s way will settle something!” 
old Solomon cried. ‘‘No squatter is going 
to come in and settle on our land if he knows 
that he won’t be allowed to use it—if he 
knows that we’ll tie him up and. wear him 
out. After we’ve done that to a few of ’em, 
by and by they’ll quit trying it, won’t 
they?” 

Burdick turned suddenly to face the old 
man, speaking to him alone. ‘They’ll 
never quit trying” he declared. “Listen, 
Weismann. There are lots of things you 
don’t know about that country, and about 
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men. You’ve never been a part of the 
country, yourself; and you’ve never had 
much to do with men except in trying to 
take something away from them. You 
think of that range country simply as a lot 
of land you’ve grabbed and that you may 
suck a profit out of. That’s all it means to 
you. You’re not living the life of the coun- 
try; you never have. I don’t believe you’ve 
ever thought of it as having a life of its own. 
Anyway, you’re as much a stranger to it as 
though you’d never heard of it. What’s 
more, you don’t care anything about it, ex- 
cept when it coraes to counting your prof- 
ita.” 

Alfred removed the finger he was sucking. 
“He can’t care much for it this year, then, 
can he?’ he interjected. 

“My word, no!” said Victor. “See here: 
I lived the life of the bloomin’ country— 
lived it for a year. J know it.” 

“You! Hell!” Burdick said with consum- 
mate contempt. ‘You lived there as you’re 
living here, most likely, or as you’d live 
anywhere else—in the bar-rooms and 
brothels.” Old Solomon’s guttural ex- 
clamation was not one of resentment of 
this slight upon his son; it sounded more 
like approval. 

“Listen, Weismann” Burdick said again. 
“T’m not charging you with anything ex- 
cept that you don’t understand. That’s no 
fault of yours; but, just the same, it leaves 
you mightily in the dark as to what’s going 
on; and if I try to tell you, you complain 
that you don’t like the way I talk. I can’t 
help that. Here’s the fact: in spite of any- 
thing we can do, men like Carson are going 
to take some of that land away from us. I 
didn’t believe it myself, a while ago; but 
I’m changing my mind. We mustn’t fool 
ourselves with thinking we can make them 
quit. They won’t quit. You might as well 
try to stop a sunrise with your bare hands 
as to stop this thing. It’s coming. We can 
harass and annoy those men, more or less, 
but we can’t keep them out.” 

“Rubbish!” Solomon scoffed. ‘‘What’s 
got into you? Land-grabbers—fraud and 
corruption! That sounds nice, from you!” 

Burdick returned to his chair and sat 
down, facing the old man steadily. “No, 
it’s not that, Weismann: We’ve worked 
our little tricks, out there, and practiced 
our little frauds; but those won’t beat us. 
If that were all, I shouldn’t be uneasy. Our 
way of doing things is going to give way, 
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not because it’s been contrary to law, but 
because it’s simply out of date. You don’t 
know it, but the feeling of change is in the 
air. The men—our own men, I mean—are 
only half-way with us. They’d be half glad 
of the change. And it’s coming. You 
might hire all the lawyers on earth, and 
they couldn’t hold it back with a million 
of their plots and schemes. Do you suppose 
a restraining order, or an injunction, or 
whatever the lawyers call it, would have 
kept your old friend Moses out of the 
Promised Land? Well, this is the same sort 
of thing. I don’t know what those farmers 
are going to make out of it. I think they’ll 
fail. But that’s got nothing to do with it. 
They’re going to try it, and the only thing 
on earth that we can do is to put them off 
a little. If you expect any real help from 
the lawyers, get them to tell you how we 
can change our methods so as to make them 
fit in with the new order of things.” 

Old Solomon was pacing the room, tramp- 
ing solidly, his heavy features lowering. 
He stopped before Burdick, flinging out his 
hands in an imperative gesture. 

“You're talking too much!’ he cried. 
“You’re talking damned rubbish. I don’t 
want to listen to any more of it. I want 
you to listen to me now. I want to find out 
whether you’re willing to serve the interests 
of the company, the way the company or- 
ders, or whether we’ll have to find somebody 
else to do it. The business is going to be 
handled our way—the way Henderson ad- 
vises. I want to know whether you’ll take 
the offer I made you and then do as you’re 
told. Will you, or won’t you?” 

Burdick hesitated. For a long time he 
sat silent, thinking hard, wholly undecided. 
His indecision troubled him; he could not 
analyze it. This was the chance for 
which he had given five years of unremit- 
ting labor, for which he had been planning 
through all the weary days. Two months 
ago it would have meant the fulfilment of 
desire, a definite strong step toward the 
attainment of the power he coveted; but 
now, when he had only to stretch out his 
hand, he hesitated. 

“Tell me” he said, “what are you going 
to do to stop that ditch building?” 

“Never mind that!’’ Weismann returned 
sharply. ‘“That’s got nothing to do with 
it. I’m looking after that, and I’m going 
to choke it off, or I'll know why. That’s 
not your part of the business. What you’ve 
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got to answer now is just the question I 
asked you.” 

Slowly Burdick rose. ‘I can’t answer 
now, off-hand” he said. ‘‘I’ll have to think 
it over. I'll let you know before I leave 
town. I'll be here for two or three days. 
I’m going to get some rest now. I need it.” 

He went to a hotel, threw himself upon 
the bed in his room and tried to rest. It 
was impossible. The noises of the town 
throbbed in his brain like a feverishly ex- 
cited pulse; he could not shut them out. 
Once or twice he fell into a stupor of ex- 
haustion, only to start awake as from a tor- 
menting dream, shaking, more than ever 
depressed, haunted by nervous fears that 
had no form. By and by he abandoned 
the useless effort, bathed in the murky, 
tepid water in his room, and made ready 
for his meeting with Katherine. 

Now that the hour had come, he felt no 
passionate eagerness, no lover’s ecstasy, but 
only a curious reluctance. It was not that 
he feared the meeting itself; but there was 
in his mind a strong dread of the revelations 
of change which the meeting must bring. 
He had been living hard in those five years, 
living healthily, with no time nor desire for 
morbid self-scrutiny that would let him 
keep account of what was happening within 


him. This meeting must prove whether he 
had grown stronger or weaker, whether 


ideals or desires were in command over him. 
He was not sure of himself. Once, in his 
fresher youth, he had withstood desire, that 
an ideal might not be compromised. Would 
his maturer manhood be of a different fiber? 
He could not answer that, though he tried. 

Strong character was stamped upon the 
living-room at Katherine’s home, where he 
waited until she should come down to him. 
The ends of the earth could not have shown 
a greater contrast than between this room 
and the rough bare box where his own five 
years had been spent. Here every least de- 
tail of furnishing, every soft modulation of 
light, every exquisite blending of color, 
spoke of a taste to which the commonplace 
was impossible. He knew that Katherine, 
for years her father’s house-keeper, had 
accomplished this beautiful thing. It 
seemed to him a flawless expression of her- 
self, just as he remembered her. Yet the 
thing he looked for, even with his first quick 
comprehending glance, was not there. He 
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had known it would not be there—the sign 
of familiar use, the sign of homely indul- 
gences—the final grace of all. This was a 
beautiful room in a beautiful house, not the 
living heart of a home. 

Ten minutes passed before Katherine 
came to him. He remembered that of old— 
that he had always to wait for her, to per- 
mit her a toilet that would have her own 
full approval. He was not impatient; 
rather, he was glad of the interval, while he 
strove for calm. 

He did not hear her light footfall on the 
thick rugs of the hallway until she was just 
beyond the curtained doorway. She held 
the curtain aside with one half-bared arm 
and stood so while he rose to meet her, his 
every drop of blood leaping warm, his every 
muscle grown suddenly tense. 

Hers was the beauty of a perfect physical 
womanhood, vividly alive, quick with emo- 
tion, rich in capacity for profound passion; 
and in the flash of his first glimpse. of her 
he knew that she had meant to have her 
beauty make its strongest appeal to him. 
Through the lapse of years she had remem- 
bered what he loved best in her. Her gown, 
girlish in its simplicity, melting-soft in 
color and fabric, lay caressingly over the 
full sweeping curves of a body that was as 
faultless as a classic marble. Her hair, 
black in shadow, old bronze in the full light, 
was massed low upon her neck. Her bril- 
liant eyes were of the deepest violet in re- 
pose, but under the stress of excitement the 
pupils would dilate strangely to midnight 
blackness, changeful, sensitive, wonderful. 
Her round arms and throat showed the 
warm pallor of ivory; but her cheeks and 
brow were aflame. Since the world began, 
men have, held life cheap, have forgotten 
honor itself, for the lightest pleasure of such 
women. 

It was she who spoke the first word of 
greeting. “I knew you would come!”’ she 
cried exultantly. Her voice was glorious, 
mellow, golden, with that vibrant under- 
note that bespeaks an unsounded depth of 
passionate feeling. She moved one hesitant 
step toward him, her hands outstretched; 
then, in complete abandon, went swiftly 
forward. 

“Oh, my man—my boy!” she breathed. 
Because he could not resist, his arms were 
about her, holding her close. 


The next instalment of “The Man Who Won,” entitled ““Love and War,”’ will 
appear in the June number 
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Japan’s Naval Holiday 
"Tl eae a number of Pacific Coast 


Representatives in the lower house 

of Congress, aided by the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, tried hard to revive 
it, the question of Japanese exclusion and 
of Japanese land ownership in California 
has been in a dormant state for several 
months. And it bids fair to stay dormant 
for a while longer, since Washington is 
fully occupied with the canal tolls, with 
Mexico and with the proposed trust legis- 
lation, while Tokyo in sackcloth and ashes 
is mourning the collapse of its ambitious 
program of naval expansion, the death of 
the Yamamato cabinet and the increas- 
ing loss of popular confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the nation’s military and naval 
establishments. 

The Yamamato ministry submitted a 
budget carrying a total of $95,000,000 for 
the support and the strengthening of the 
navy, but reduced its estimates by $15,000,- 
ooo when loud protests were heard against 
an increase in the burden of taxation under 
which the nation is groaning. With this 
reduction the appropriation would have 
passed if the graft revelations involving high 
naval officers had not aroused a fierce 
popular resentment and strengthened the 
hands of the opposition. In March the 
upper house of the parliament cut the naval 
estimate from $80,000,000 to $45,000,000 
and, in view of the earthquakes, floods and 
famine from which parts of the Island Em- 


pire have been suffering, it is scarcely to 
be expected that this sum will be materially 
increased. Thus Japan, painted in lurid 
colors as the Yellow Menace of the Pacific, 
is the first of the large powers to drop out 
of the insane race for naval supremacy. 
If the United States refuses to be stampeded 
into a two-dreadnaughts-a-year program, 
if Japan continues to curtail her naval 
expenses it will be most interesting and 
instructive to see whether the dire conse- 
quences predicted by the shouters for more 
battleships will visit the two sensible 
nations. 

In the meantime New Zealand is increas- 
ing both its bombardment of the Pacific 
Coast with beef, mutton, butter and fruit 
and.its contributions to the Imperial navy 
of Great Britain. Last year the colony 
completed a fully equipped battle-cruiser. 
This year, so Premier Massey announced, 
the New Zealand parliament will be asked 
to appropriate money for an armored 
cruiser of the Bristol type. According to 
the Premier, neither New Zealand nor 
Australia can feel safe, even under the 
wings of England’s ally, Japan, until the 
British navy in the Pacific is able to take 
care of any foe that may come along. 

However, the battle-cruiser New Zealand 
on its visit to Vancouver and Victoria last 
fall failed to arouse Canada into action. 
Though a donation of three dreadnaughts 
has been proposed, the Dominion has not 
yet come through. Apparently our neigh- 
bor to the north now believes, subcon- 
sciously anyway, that danger from any 
source is too remote a contingency to merit 
immediate consideration. Perhaps the atti- 
tude of the army in the Ulster affair will 
open the eyes of the international jingoes 
to the danger inherent in topheavy military 
establishments. 
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Suffragettes and Doukhobors 


Mo?" of the Western states have ex- 
1 tended suffrage to their women citi- 
zens and have survived the shock. The 
advent of women in the field of politics 
augmented the total volume of the 
vote, but it has had no appreciable influence 
on the outcome, except in sporadic cases 


has 


such as the recall of a San Francisco police 
judge accuse | of excessive lenienc y in deal- 
ing with offenses against immature girls. 
Still, the survival of the equal-suffrage 
states notwithstanding, the lately adjourned 
legislature of British Columbia declined 
as peremptorily, as firmly and as politely 
as President Wilson to accede to the suf- 
fragists’ request for the ballot. The day 
after the rebuff the militants made their 
début in Vancouver. Armed with acid 
and righteous anger, they proceeded to 
destroy a quantity of wholly innocent 
letters by pouring wrath and corroding 
fluid into a mail boy Tf the British Co- 
lumbian suffragettes have the ardor, the 
courage and the their 
English sisters, the sight of the militants 
at work in Victoria should prove to be a 
strong attraction for the tourists during 
the exposition year. 

A second most spectacular attraction 
that should prove a strong drawing card 
for tourists and moving-picture operators 
is scheduled for some warm day the coming 
summer at Brilliant, B.C. Some six thou- 
sand members of the Russian communistic 
sect known as Doukhobors make their 
headquarters in and around Brilliant. 
They have steadfastly refused to notify 
the authorities of the deaths, births and 
marriages in the colony, nor did they dis- 
play reverence for the act prescribing com- 
pulsory school attendance for their children. 
Imprisoning individual members of the 
colony had no effect. They were pro- 
claimed martyrs and crowned with laurel 
wreaths upon their To remedy 
this state of affairs, the British Columbia 
legislature that adjourned in March passed 
a law enabling the authorities to assess 


resourcefulness of 


release. 
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fines against the community whenever its 
members failed to comply with the regis- 
tration and the school laws, and provided 
that this fine could be collected by levying 
upon property owned by the colonists in 
common. 

Now the Doukhobors threaten to repeat 
their Saskatchewan performance, to shed 
their garments and walk, six thousand 
strong, through the town of Nelson should 
the new law be enforced against them. 
No date has as yet been fixed for the show. 
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Mexican Mysteries 

| fall of Torreon on April second 

marked the completion of the Con- 
stitutionalists’ advance from the northern 
boundary halfway to the capital of Mexico. 
Torreon occupies almost the exact center 
of that portion of Mexico which lies north 
of Huerta’s stronghold, but its capture by 
the rebels does not decide the issue. Though 
apparently well supplied with funds de- 
rived from the new loan which enabled 
him to resume the payment of interest on 
the national debt, the provisional president 
in the weeks preceding the attack by the 
concentrated forces of the northern army 
made only half-hearted attempts to 
strengthen the Torreon column and Gen. 
Velasco. He appeared almost callous in his 
indifference to the fate of Torreon’s garri- 
son. Was, it his plan to allow a concentra- 
tion of the Constitutionalists’ resources, 
to lure this victorious army as far south 
from its base of supplies as possible in order 
to deliver one crushing blow? If the dic- 
tator is staking everything upon this one 
card, he is playing an audacious game. 
Villa’s soldiers demonstrated at Torreon 
that given a real leader, they will fight, 
take the offensive and victory begets a 
courage against which regiments of con- 
scripts will not hold out even in trenches 
behind barbed-wire entanglements. 

But the siege and capture of Torreon 
did not solve the Mexican problem. For 
two wéeks the actual fighting distracted 
attention from the corpses of Benton, 
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Bauch and Vergara, pushed the interna- 
tional complications into the background. 
[hese complications are still with us, not 
an inch nearer their solution. Success in 
the field cannot broaden the vision of Villa; 
victory will increase his impatience of out- 
side restraint. And as Villa’s star rises, 
Carranza’s power wanes. Still, the vic- 
torious general’s increasing distance from 
the border promises to bring about better 
conditions along the line. The king can 
do no wrong, but it is doubtful whether 
the despot of northern Mexico will allow 
his underlings to place his crown in jeopardy 
through acts of violence against foreigners. 

Mexican soldiers are beloved by the 
manufacturers of ammunition; a company 
of Mexican infantry men will explode more 
cartridges in a day than a battalion of 
American regulars could shoot off in a 
week’s fighting. Villa had ten thousand 
men in action at Torreon for eleven days; 
he had machine guns and field pieces, had 
shrapnel and hand grenades in plenty, had 
a fairly efficient commissary and even had 
a good field hospital equipment. Gun- 
makers and ammunition manufacturers 
are not in the business from patriotic 
motives. They extend no credit. Their 
transactions with revolutionary forces are 
on a strict c. o. d. basis. Villa had field 
pieces and ammunition, aeroplanes and 
machine guns in abundance. There was 
no way to obtain this equipment unless 
he paid gold coin, not rebel paper for it. 
Villa had the money. Where did he get 
it? Enforced ransoms and contributions 
are but a drop compared with the total 
cost of carrying on the campaign. The 
source of the sinews of war is one of the 
unexplained mysteries of the Mexican 
muddle. 

Equally mysterious is the source from 
which a large portion of the daily press 
derives its circumstantial, detailed, accounts 
of a battle when the usual means of com- 
munication with the scene of action are 
bound up airtight with a censorial tourni- 
quet. For ten days, late in March, the 
Associated Press reported the complete 
lack of authentic news from Torreon night 
and morning. The longest official message 
coming over the wires during that period 
contained just twenty-eight words, the 
pens of the correspondents at the front were 
stricken dumb, yet the front pages of the 
jaundiced dailies contained each morning 


and each night vivid pen pictures of the 
fall and rise of Torreon, accounts of eye 
witnesses who saw Villa drop and Velasco 
turn into a raving maniac. Day by day, 
while the wires remained obstinately mute, 
the readers of these enterprising papers 
were supplied with columns of fresh “news”’ 
from the front. 
Where did they get it? 








Giving Timber Royalties a Lift 
HE United States gave away the 
largest and best part of its Western 

forests at a uniform price of $2.50 an acre 
for the land, and threw the timber in for 
good measure. British Columbia almost 
from the very beginning pursued a different 
policy. The provincial government sold 
the timber and retained title to the land. 
But it did not sell the timber outright. It 
gave the applicant a license to cut the tim- 
ber on a certain tract, charged him an 
annual rental for the privilege of reserving 
the ground and made him pay a royalty 
of fifty cents a thousand feet, board meas- 
ure, on all timber cut. 

During the session of the provincial 
legislature which closed in March the Hon. 
W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, introduced 
and obtained the passage of a bill to in- 
crease the timber royalty. A flat raise 
from fifty to seventy-five cents a thousand 
feet, with further increases in five-year 
periods, was made, and in addition the 
profit-sharing principle was _ introduced. 
In the future the royalty on British Co- 
lumbia timber will largely depend upon the 
condition of the lumber market. The 
flat royalties provided for in the new act 
are based upon lumber bringing eighteen 
dollars a thousand feet. When the market 
price of lumber rises above this figure, part 
of the increased value goes to the provincial 
treasury. 

For the present at least this profit-shar- 
ing clause will provide small revenues for 
the province. The output of the mills on 
both sides of the line when running at 
capacity is greater than the demand. Asa 
result, lumber prices have been uniformly 
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low for years. But this condition, like the 
forests themselves, will not last forever. 
Sooner or later—sooner if the Panama Canal 
can widen the market for Pacific Coast 
woods—the value of the timber must ad- 
vance far beyond its present level. When 
that time comes British Columbia, thanks 
to the farsighted steward of its lands, will 
see part of the unearned timber increment 
go into roads, bridges and other improve- 
ments of benefit to every citizen. 

It should be added that the Forest Ser- 
vice of the federal Department of Agri- 
culture has incorporated similar provisions 
in all contracts for the sale of timber from 
the National Forests whenever the cutting 
of the timber by the purchaser extended 
over more than five years. 








Hindu Sedition and Deportation 
HAT are the characteristics of an 
“undesirable alien?”’ This question 

was raised by the arrest in San Francisco 
on March 25 of Har Dyal, a native of India 
and a British subject. Har Dyal is a man 
of means and an educator who for some 
time was special lecturer at Leland Stan- 
ford University. Like hundreds of his 
countrymen domiciled in the United States, 
he is a radical, a socialist, and has taken an 
active part in the propaganda against 
English rule in India. It is stated that he 
was arrested at the request of the British 
embassy in Washington and that the arrest 
of other Hindu students and propagandists 
is to follow. 

Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst was admitted 
to the United States for the avowed pur- 
pose of raising funds to aid the militant 
suffragettes in their fight against the British 
government. The revolution which over- 
threw the Manchu dynasty and made of 
China a republic had its inception, was 
financed in San Francisco, but the leaders 
of the movement were not deported. 
Mexican juntas plotting the overthrow of 
the momentarily ruling faction south of the 
line have been maintained on American 
soil since long before the fall of Porfirio 
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Diaz, but an attempt to surrender the Los 
Angeles leaders of a revolutionary clique 
to Mexican officials was defeated in the 
courts. 

England itself has set the example. 
Bakunin, Prudhomme, Engels, Marx, Maz- 
zini, Kropotkin and a long list of other 
rebels against the established order of 
things found asylum in London, intrigued 
and plotted against the governments of 
Russia, France, Germany, Austria and Italy 
without interference by the British police. 
So long as they directed their attacks against 
foreign governments, the English authori- 
ties refused to lift a hand, deported no one, 
recognized the right of free speech in its 
broadest aspect. 

The effect of British rule on the Indian 
population is a moot question. Both the 
advocates and the opponents of this rule 
have set forth facts and statistics in sup- 
port of their contention without, however, 
creating a very definite trend of public 
opinion. The American people have shown 
only a mild interest in Britain’s East 
Indian problem. But the West is deeply 
interested in the outcome of American 
interference. The arrest of Har Dyal has 
created wide discussion and, to judge from 
the tone of Western press comment, this 
discussion is not upholding the hands of the 
Department of State. Even the super- 
conservative Los Angeles Times has with- 
held its approval of the attempted deporta- 
tion of a socialist agitator. 








To Toll or Not to Toll? 
RESIDENT Wilson chose an ill-timed 
moment to press his demand for a repeal 

of the toll-exemption clause. Nor did he 
act with great political sagacity when he 
based his demand principally upon future 
contingencies that might confront the ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. For more 
than a century it has been the screaming 
Eagle’s most keenly relished sport to twist, 
figuratively speaking, the Lion’s tail, and 
this sport has not yet lost its popularity. 
Among Irish-Americans, German-Ameri- 
cans, Franco-Americans, Scandinavian- 
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\mericans, Dutch-Americans the efforts of 
Carnegie and Root to bring about an 
\nglo-American rapprochement have met 
with a reception as warm as the reception 
f Home Rule in Ulster. To the opponents 
of the repeal the time and the manner of 
its presentation gave a made-to-order op- 
portunity to fan into fresh flame the fires 
of racial prejudice, and the political oppo- 
nents of the President, regardless of private 
opinions concerning the merits of the con- 
troversy, at once proceeded to capitalize 
the situation for future use. 

Perhaps the loudest, most vociferous 
protests came irom the Pacific Coast. 
Business through the Canal will constitute 
a far larger proportion of the total coast- 
wise trade on the Pacific than on the 
Atlantic or Gulf coasts; in other words, the 
Pacific Coast shipper and jobber will have 
to pay the largest share of the million and 
a half in tolls on coastwise traffic. Hence 
they objected the loudest. The press of 
Oregon, Washington and California was 
nearly unanimous in opposing the repeal, 
a condition not at all duplicated on the 
Atlantic Coast. Nor were the dailies of the 
Intermountain country inclined to see a 
national calamity in the repeal. A good 
many of them preferred to support the 
President rather than play the game of the 
cities located on tidewater. 

There is room for an honest difference of 
opinion concerning the proper interpreta- 
tion of the Hay-Pauncefoote treaty. Sel- 
fish, biased partisanship alone could not 
have succeeded in stirring up so universal, 
so bitter a controversy. It will be a long 
time before the echoes of this dispute will 
die out, and they may have a strong bear- 
ing on the issues of the 1916 campaign. 
Also, the cities of the Pacific Coast, once 
having had the assurance of free tolls, will 
not give up the fight to regain them. They 
will point out that the Government con- 
structed canals and locks to enable vessels 
to proceed from Buffalo and Chicago to 
Duluth through the rapids of the Soo, and 
that no toll is levied on this traffic; they 
will continue to ask whether there is an 
essential difference between the Buffalo- 
Duluth and the New York-San Francisco 
water-borne traffic. Furthermore, they 
will point out that American vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade on the Great Lakes 
pass through the Soo canal toll-free. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied 


that the imposition of tolls on one class of 
vessels is the equivalent of a subsidy to 
a second class of ships which are relieved of 
this payment. If the subsidy is intended 
to build up the languishing American 
merchant marine, free tolls for coastwise 
trade put the money into the wrong pocket. 
It’s the merchantman in foreign trade that 
has been dying of inanition. Coastwise 
shipping has never suffered from foreign 
competition because foreign vessels are 
excluded by statute. 








Peace in the Irrigation Camp 
| peerage irrigation is entering upon 

the second period of its evolution. 
The work that began twelve years ago with 
the passage of the Reclamation and the 
Carey Acts was based largely upon theory, 
both engineering and financial. There 
were no precedents, no data to guide the 
pioneers through the dangers of the arid 
desert. Mistakes were inevitable, friction 
was‘ unavoidable. The Reclamation Ser- 
vice sneered at the Carey Act people, the 
Carey Act men retorted in kind and the 
settlers vigorously attacked both. Both 
acts were designed to accomplish the same 
end, both sets of pioneers were confronted 
by identical problems, but the only coéper- 
ation between them was of the Kilkenny 
brand. 

Now two of the three interested parties 
have reached the stage where they are 
willing to admit that honest mistakes of 
judgment have been made. Both have 
gained experience, both are willing to forget 
past animosities and to build in the future 
on the sound basis of accumulated facts. 
That is the real meaning of the Conference 
of Western Governors, of the Irrigation 
Conference that began in Denver on April 9. 

In half a dozen Western states there are 
Carey Act irrigation projects in all stages 
of completion on which construction work 
has ceased. On the land to be watered by 
these projects live hundreds of settlers 
receiving a precarious supply of water or 
none at all. The states feel unable to take 
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over these projects without assistance, to 
complete them and administer them for the 
benefit of the settlers. If the Conference 
results in codperation between the Federal 
Government and the states, if the two 
agencies can be induced to undertake the 
work jointly, if out of the bitter experience 
of the past there is evolved a new plan of 
financing and _ settling irrigation  enter- 
prises, the mistakes of the last decade and 
the work of the Conference will not be in 
vain. 

The result of the discussions will be pre- 
sented in an early issue. 
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Seattle’s Lid Stays On 


IRAM Gill, the once-recalled mayor of 

Seattle whose overwhelming victory 
in March astonished the Pacific Coast, has 
opened his administration with an act that 
caused Seattle to gape with wonder. De- 
spite his reputation as an open-town advo- 
cate, Mayor Gill appointed as chief of 
police an attorney who had just finished a 
term as councilman and who, in the pri- 
maries, ran against Gill on a law-and-order 
platform. One of the first acts of the police 
chief was to prohibit cabaret performances 
in the Seattle cafes, an order that had 
Mayor Gill’s approval. Concerning this 
appointment the Seattle Sun, the mayor’s 
most relentless opponent during the cam- 
paign, says editorially: “Mayor Gill has 
made an excellent start. He has appointed 


Austin E. Griffiths as chief of police. And 
Griffiths has done a fine thing. He has 


accepted. There can be but one construc- 
tion placed upon the mayor’s first official 
act. It is, in effect, a notice to the people 
that the city will not ‘open up.’ It is to be 
kept closed.” 

In the meantime the freeholders’ com- 
mission elected to frame a new charter for 
Seattle has decided upon a “city manager”’ 
to be appointed by a legislative council 
of thirty aldermen. This “city manager” 
is to be given wide executive and adminis- 
trative powers, though control over the 
police and the parks will not be placed in 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 






his hands. The new charter whose adoption 
will automatically end the term of the 
present administration, is to be submitted 
to the voters during the summer. 





Stretching the Immigration Laws 
IGHT Russian immigrants applied for 


admission at Tacoma in February. 
They were neither diseased nor insane, had 
no criminal records, did not subscribe to the 
philosophy of anarchism and had the neces- 
sary amount of cash. Though they ful- 
filled all the requirements of admission to 
the United States as laid down by Con- 
gress, still the local immigration board 
barred them. They appealed to the Fed- 
eral District Court. In the hearing the 
immigration authorities maintained that 
the Russians were liable to become public 
charges because work was scarce and un- 
employment general. They alleged that 
it was against public policy to admit more 
foreign laborers when many of those already 
in the country were depending upon charity 
to keep alive. Judge Neterer overruled the 
immigration board and ordered the Rus- 
sians admitted, whereupon an appeal was 
taken. In the appeal it was alleged that the 
Federal courts had jurisdiction over citi- 
zens and residents of the United States, 
that immigrants had not attained to the 
status of either prior to admission and that 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
was the sole judge of an immigrant’s quali- 
fications for admission. 

This latter view was upheld by Judge 
Dooling of the U. S. district court in San 
Francisco when the same point was raised 
following an order of the immigration’ 
authorities barring thirty-five Hindus who 
applied for admission, armed with the 
necessary money and with passports issued 
in Manila. The Hindus were returned to 
the Philippines on the ground that they 
might become public charges. 

The laws on the subject of immigration 
are negative in character. They specify 
that certain classes of immigrants shall not 
be admitted, but the immigration laws do 
not specify that applicants not affected by 
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Dancing is delightful 
to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, 
such clearness and perfect rhythm—and the Victrola plays as 
long as any one wants to dance. 

The Victrola brings to you all kinds of 
music and entertainment, superbly rendered 
by the world’s greatest artists who make 
records exclusively for the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music 


or any other music you wish to hear. There are Victors 
and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 























New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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the legislation must be admitted. If Judge 
Dooling’s decision is confirmed by the 
Supreme Court, the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Immigration Commissioner 
will be vastly enlarged. He will be able to 
regulate the volume of immigration accord- 
ing to the needs of the country, to reduce 
it toa minimum during periods of industrial 
depression—at least until Congress takes 
these enlarged powers from him. If it is 
legal and within the power of the immi- 
gration authorities to bar thirty-five Hindus 
and eight Russians on the Pacific Coast, it 
cannot be illegal to bar thirty-five thousand 
Russians and Bosnians on the Atlantic 


Coast. 


Melting Pot or Garbage Pile? 

HE shade of Lincoln’s venerable 

though illiterate mother is once more 
working overtime. It is being tearfully 
and sentimentally paraded in front of the 
public by the advocates of unrestricted 
immigration opposed to the literacy test. 
They point out that the mother of the 
great president would have been barred 
from the United States had a literacy test 
been in operation a hundred years ago. 
They forget that there has been a tremen- 
dous advance in popular education during 
the past century in all fully civilized coun- 
tries, that Lincoln’s mother today would 
know how to read and write. They forget 
that during the last hundred years millions 
of illiterate women have found refuge in 
America and have borne but that 
among these millions of male children of 
illiterate mothers not another Lincoln has 
arisen. Nor do they mention that the com- 
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mission appointed to make a_ thorough 
study of the immigrant problem, after an 
investigation on both sides of the Atlantic 
lasting several years, unanimously recom- 
mended a literacy test. 

Religious or political persecution has 
ceased to be the great cause impelling the 
stream of immigrants to the American 
shore; since the supply of free farm land was 
exhausted, the peasants and artisans of 
northern Europe have stayed at home. 
Modern immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe are not representative of the 
best class of their respective nationalities; 
they are not even average representatives. 
The modern immigrant from the regions 
mentioned is distinctly below the average 
of his race, below par. Thirty, forty and 
fifty years ago the voyage to America was 
an undertaking that appealed only to the 
venturesome, the hardy and the strong. 
Nowadays Italian labor by the steamerload 
crosses the Atlantic every year, harvests the 
Argentine crops and returns after two 
months. Labor has become mobile, is able 
to migrate to the point of greatest demand 
and highest wages almost irrespective of 
distance. But this mobility applies only 
to the lowest class of unskilled labor. The 
small peasant proprietor, the artisan and the 
mechanic refuse to give up their jobs. 

Italy has spent four hundred million 
dollars in acquiring North African colonies 
for its surplus population; Italy will en- 
deavor to send to Tripolitania the most 
desirable of its sons. In the Balkans there 
will be abundance of work for the brightest, 
keenest, most enterprising of the war 
veterans. The Argentine, Brazil and Can- 
ada offer far better chances for the acquisi- 
tion of cheap land. On the Pacific Coast 
there is no room for the penniless, illiterate 
immigrant. 

Valves and strainers to regulate the 
quantity and quality of immigration are 
urgently needed. 
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“Ah! Just what I want!” 


And he knows this—knows 
how deliciously good it is—even 
before he tastes it. For its in- 
viting natural color and spicy 
aroma are all a part of the 
pleasing quality of 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


And this tempting promise is 
made good by an appetizing 
flavor and complete wholesome- 
ness which make it the most 
satisfying tomato soup ever pro- 
duced 

Try it for dinner and you will 
realize this yourself. 

Money back if not satisfied. 






































21 kinds 


Asparagus 
Beef 


Clam Chowder 
Consommé 
Julienne 

Mock Turtle 





10c a can 


Mulligatawny 
Mutton Broth 


Bouillon x Tail 

Celery Pea 

Chicken Pepper Pot 

Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Printanier 
* Clam Bouillon Tomato 


Tomato-Okra 


Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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4 FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


Brass and Nickel- 


“ 
the only one-quart 


fire extinguishers n 
included inthe lists 
of approved Fire 
Appliances issued 
by the National 


derwriters. 


Can be operated 


. ““ 
or even a child. 


Weight, 6 Ibs., 14 “é 
in. long, 3 in. in 
diameter. 
Polished brass, 
handsomely finish- 
ed, in United States, 
$7.00. | 





PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Alton Birmingham 
Anderson,S.C. Boston 
Atlanta Bridgeport 
Baltimore Buffalo 





@.| ‘In your factory—you provide adequate fire 


prevention equipment to conserve the phys- 
ical energies of your business and insure 
uninterrupted efficiency— and you obey 
the law. 


In your home—where the loss or disfigure- 
ment of a single member of the household 
compels a shudder that wrings the heart— 
in your home, the treasure spot of your 
dearest possessions 

—the place where love remains even though 
riches take wings and reputation falls to 
pieces 

You neglect—you don’t wickedly neglect— 


But you unwittingly neglect the one safe and 
sane means of protection—ready at your 
elbow’s end (at your dealer’s store for a few 
trifling dollars), The Pyrene Fire Extin- 


guisher.”’ 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Chicago Denver Jacksonville New Orleans 

Cincinnati Detroit Louisville orfo! 

Cleveland Duluth Memphis Oklahoma City Richmond 
ayton Honolulu Milwaukee Philadelphia 





St. Louis 


(ONE QUART FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
NSDECTEO BY 


DERMRITERS LABORATORI t+ 
pune rvee ne 444 ital 


TO OPERATE ~ 
TURN HANDLE TO LEFT 
WORK LIKE A PUMP 





1358 Broadway, New York City 


Phoenix 
Pittsburg 


St. Paul 


Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 


York, Neb, 


Pacific Coast Distributors: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Distributors for Canada: Canadian May-Oatway F. A., Ltd., Winnipeg, Vancouver, Toronto 


Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent: THE PYRENE CO., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen Street, London, W. C, 
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This waterway ends wi ain a city block of the San 


miles of navigable waterways of the 


Joaquin county court-house. 
county a milli 


Upon the four hundred 


on tons of freight are handled annually 


San Joaquin County—A Powerful Magnet 
for Opportunity Seekers 


By EMERSON 


HERE is no ‘ 
county. 
There are a great many homeseekers in the United 


‘homestead” land in San Joaquin 


States who have it in their minds to locate on a 
homestead some day, which they imagine our 
paternal government is reserving and will allow 


them to select within thirty minutes’ ride of some 
healthy western metropolis. These 
tain an erroneous impression of the hinterland of 
our Pacific Coast A friend of in the 


old home town told me once that he had about deter- 


people enter- 


cities. mine 


mined to go West, purchase a motor-boat and 
settle down, provided he could homestead a piec« 
of land within a half hour’s run of Portland. Idle 


dreams! The remaining homestead lands are many 
miles from the centers of population, most of them 
perched high on the side of a mountain or else so 
far from a railroad that the cost of freighting in the 
family cook-stove would be greater than the initial 
payment on the land. There is some cheap land 
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in the Pacific Coast country to be sure, but when a 
man considers locating where he may expect the 
modern prerequisites of comfortable home-life he 
must expect to pay a price in keeping with his 
wants. 

The last piece of homestead land in San Joaquin 
county was taken up so long ago that it has been 
forgotten. There is very little cheap land left- 
cheap in the sense of low in price. But San Joaquin 
county offers to the homeseeker rich soil, modern 
conveniences, delightful climate, exceptional 
marketing facilities, good schools, good churches, 
roads, an abundance of sunshine, and big 
returns on the investment both in health, wealth 


good 


and happiness. 

Back in the country from which I came, a great 
many thousands of dollars have been spent in thi 
construction and upkeep of system of gravel 
roads which are the pride of the county. We used 
to brag a lot about those highways, which wer« 
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Morning 
After Morning 


Thousands of homes are made 
brighter and cheerier by 


Post 
Toasties 


These crisp, 
sweet bits of 
Indian corn, 
toasted to a 


mous — toastie 


delicate brown NF CC) ji £ 
and always are J: 
with the fa- << a(S 

flavour, make a most delicious “starter” [ie , 
for the morning meal. 


Toasties require no cooking —no 
bother. Just pour what you want 
into a bowl, add some nice cream or good milk, and there you are. 


With a bowl of Post Toasties and cream—some fruit, a poached 
egg, crisp buttered toast, and a cup of Postum— 


There you have about the best kind of breakfast to carry one well- 
fed and clear-headed until lunch time. 


You are invited to visit the big, clean factories at Battle Creek, 
where Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts and Postum are made. ‘There’s much 
to be seen, and there’s a welcome! 


Post Toasties 


—sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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San Joaquin County, California 











Homeseekers who anticipate with regret the leaving of good schools and churches need have no qualms 
San Joaquin county 


about settling in 


passing fair, too, in the summer time, but which 
revealed a woeful lack of permanency when the 
winter snows melted and the spring rains came. 
The bottom fell right out of them and a piano-box 
buggy would mire down hub-deep carrying but a 
I'd like to know, just for com- 
parison’s sake, how much the old home county has 
It is a very old county, 


single passenger. 


paid out on those roads. 
settled away back in the early ’20s and it is a very 
wealthy county as eastern counties go. I’m still 
proud of it but I wish that some of the tax-payers 
back there could come out to California and visit 
San Joaquin county. 

Good roads don’t make a county. Neither do 
school-houses nor churches; nor comfortable homes; 
nor rural free delivery; nor telephones; nor elec- 
tricity for lighting the house and barn; nor deep 
wells which pour forth a constant and copious flow 
of pure water; nor automobiles in the barn to take 
the place of horses; nor handsome public buildings; 
nor libraries. Such things do not make a 
county. They are merely indicators; barometers, 
speedometers 


free 


weather-vanes, thermometers, 
signs. They indicate the sort of blood which cir- 
culates in the veins and arteries of the people of a 
county and they indicate as surely a definite source 
of wealth—a “‘malt-house of mazuma”’ as the sage 
of East Aurora might put it. Folks don’t paint 
the house and the barn, don’t replace the gravel 
walk with cement, or put a gilded rooster on the 
barn cupola unless there is a stack of hay in the 
cow-lot and a fat balance in the bank. 

Travel through San Joaquin county and see the 
magnificent homes, the cozy new bungalows, the 
big red barns. See the modern school-houses and 
the churches at the cross-roads. Note the telephone 
wires which leave weighted poles to meander across 
fields to almost every home. Hear the electric 
motors whizzing in the milk-houses, in the pump- 
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sheds, in the wash-houses. There is an air of pros- 
perity which betokens overtime on the part of the 
“malt-house of mazuma.” 

San Joaquin is no youngster. It was a genuine 
county in 1850, only two years after the big stam- 
pede to the famous Mother Lode in the Sierra 
mountains. Stockton was a bustling town in 1848 
busily taking the shekels of gold-hungry globe- 
trotters in exchange for picks and shovels and 
bacon. Deserted four-masters pined for a crew in 
the of Mormon Slough while erstwhile 
sailors struggled for the yellow flakes in fresh water 
mountain streams. The short-cuts of the miners 
from Stockton to the gold-fields later developed 
into highways, and the highways have been paved. 
Two hundred and seventy miles of smooth level 
macadamized and asphalt-covered highways thread 
the county. Stockton grew from a row of shacks 
to a manufacturing and trading center of thirty-five 
thousand. The ten-thousand-acre ranchos have 
been cut up into ten and twenty-acre farms. The 
marshes where millions of wild fowl squawked 
before the ships which pushed their noses upstream 
after the long journey round the Horn, have given 
way to the richest of reclaimed farm lands. 

San Joaquin farmers and tax-payers are proud 
of their highways. They were the first to vote a 
bond issue for such an improvement in California. 
They spent two million dollars and they would no 
more part with their splendid roads than they 
would allow an invader to take from them the big 
broad deep waterway which permits river boats to 
anchor within a block of their $350,000 court- 
house. Four hundred miles of navigable water- 
ways, upon which a million tons of freight are 
handled annually, provide cheap transportation 
and make possible terminal freight rates from the 
four transcontinental railways which center in the 
Fast electric street-car lines afford quick 


waters 


county. 
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America’s Telephones Lead the World 


Service Best—Cost Lowest 
from Landon Lay Mal" _ from Flectcal Industries" 
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From ‘‘Le Petit Phare de Nantes,’’ Paris 


“ But today I found I had to talk with Saint-Malo, “The average time required to get aconnectionwith 
and, wishing to be put through quickly, | had my Berlin is now 1% hours. Qur business life and trade 


Herr Haberland, Deputy, in the Reichstag 


name inscribed on the waiting list first thing in the suffer considerably on account of this lack of tele- 
morning; the operatortold me—though very amiably, phone facilities, which exists not only between Dus- 
I must confess—that I would have to wait thirteen seldorf and Berlin and between Berlin and the West, 
hours and ten minutes (you are reading it right) in but also between other towns, such as Strassburg, 


order to be put through.” Antwerp, etc.” 


Herr Wendel, in The German Diet. Dr. R. Luther, in the Dresdner Anzeiger 


“T refer here to Freiberg. There the entire tele- “In the year 1913, 36 years after the discovery of 
phone service is interrupted at 9 o'clock p.m. Five the electro-magnetic telephone, in the age of the 
minutes after 9 o'clock it is impossible to obtain a beginning of wireless telegraphy, one of the largest 
telephone connection.” cities of Germany, Dresden, with half a million in- 

habitants, is without adequate telephone facilities.” 


Real Average Cost of Telephone Service 


SWITZERLAND a per year to a subscriber in the United 
NETHERLANDS States and European countries 


UNITED STATES 




















NORWAY : 
SWEDEN (based on official reports). 

RUSSIA 

DENMARK “x 

GREAT BRITAIN Note: In translating European costs into 





GERMAN EMPIRE 





American dollars, consideration has 























FRANCE were been givento the relative purchasing 

ITALY wer of money in Europe and the 

HUNGARY nited States as shown by oper- 
ators wages, 

AUSTRIA 

BULGARIA 

BELGIUM 

SPAIN 

PORTUGAL 
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These are the reasons why there are twelve times as many tele- 
phones for each hundred persons in the United States as in Europe. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System Universal Service 


One Policy 
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intercommunication between various portions of 
the county and with nearby counties. 

San Joaquin is not backward. It is a live, pro- 
county that should be the 


gressive, aggressive 


powerful magnet for homeseekers who want a 
worth-while investment. 

Let us see what right San Joaquin county has 
to her boasted conveniences and her prosperity. 
The fifty-eight counties in California produce 
annually fifteen million dollars’ worth of cereals; 
San Joaquin county leads them all. California 
annually produces eight million bushels of potatoes; 
San Joaquin county leads every county in potato 
production. California annually produces forty 
million dollars’ worth of hay and alfalfa; San Joa- 
quin county stands fifth in hay production. Cali- 
fornia annually twenty-five million 
dollars’ worth of vineyard products; San Joaquin 
county is third among all other counties. San 
Joaquin county leads all counties in barley pro- 
duction, notwithstanding the fact that the barley 
fields have constantly suffered amputation for the 
benefit of the fruit-grower and the truck-farmer. 
Four years ago the cereal production was less than 
five million bushels. The 75,000 acres in fruit and 
vegetables are now yielding a greater revenue than 


produces 


the 750,000 acres in grain and hay and pasturage. 
San Joaquin is a wonderful county in a great 
many It has some very definite soil 
markings and some very definitely defined sections 
different products. Around the 


seat are vegetable gardens and orchards; 


respects. 


adaptable to 
county 
in the northern end of the county about Lodi is the 
most intensively cultivated fruit section of the 
whole San Joaquin valley. On the west side are 
the Delta lands, known far and wide as the most 
productive of all California land—reclaimed areas 
of river sediment and tule peat, farmed in great 
areas and bringing an average cash rental of twenty 
dollars per acre. This land is devoted to vegetables 
and barley. Thousand-acre fields of asparagus 
and potatoes and celery are common. They are 
the wonder lands of the county, surrounded by 
dykes and constantly irrigated and drained but 
repaying handsomely for the trouble and cost of 
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their care. To the southwest is the great grain 
farming section about Tracy. Directly south fron 
Stockton, reaching almost to within a stone’s throw 
of the county seat and from there to the Stanislaus 
county border, is the South San Joaquin Irrigatio: 
District—7 2,000 acres watered from the Stanislaus 
river and destined to become a great fruit and 
alfalfa country. This splendid district owns and 
controls, under the Wright Act, a sufficient water 
supply for ample irrigation needs for every twenty- 
acre tract. The marketing centers are Manteca 
and Ripon and Escalon, enterprising cities which 
by their own growth and development indicate the 
increasing productiveness of the country surround- 
ing. To the east of Stockton is the Farmington 
and Linden country where the grain fields still 
outnumber the orchards and vineyards but where 
the latter are gaining steadily in favor. 

The transition from big grain farms to little 
fruit and vegetable farms can best be told in 
figures: in 1900 there were 1966 farms in the 
county; in 1910 there were 3286. Now there are 
5000. Eventually there will be ten thousand and 
more, each providing a home, and health, con- 
tentment and more. That is what makes Cali- 
fornia such an interesting state. That is what 
makes counties such as San Joaquin worth looking 
into. From a twenty-acre tract farmed intensively 
and intelligently as much is taken, in value, as the 
middle-western farmer obtains from his 160 acres. 
A statement that is true because that which the 
California farmer can raise is that which the middle- 
western farmer does not raise. The California 
farmer raises olives, peaches, cherries, plums, apri- 
cots, figs, almonds, walnuts, citrus fruits, grapes and 
alfalfa—products which the middle-western farmer 
could no more produce profitably than could a 
Canadian farmer grow bananas. 

San Joaquin county has a message and a home 

















































for many people. It wants not the slothful and the 
indigent. It does want to communicate and give 
advice and encouragement to those who have grit 
and foresight, especially young men who have 
enough money ahead to start off without too great 
a handicap of debt. 








Thousand-acre fields of asparagus or celery are not uncommon in the Delta lands. Some day these 
reclaimed areas will be cut up into small farms offering homes to hundreds of farmers 
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Johnson's Wood Dye is equally 
: adapted for use on old as well 
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for the artistic an 


my ? ; 
: Beautiful results ing of hard and soft wood 


| ) on any wood ate 


a MEY easily obtained —floors, woodwork and fur- 
fey with Johnson: niture. With it inexpensive 
Wood Dye — P 
e _ « woods may be finished so 
1 hs they are as beautiful and 


ss] Mission, Early English, Golden 
| Oak, Weathered, Fumed, etc. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is a combination spirit- 
oil preparation, embodying all the good qualities of both 
a spirit and an oil stain, with the disadvantages of neither. 
It is unsurpassed for staining reed baskets and manual 
training models— also for burlap and other wall coverings. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


A complete finish and polish for all wood — floors, woodwork, 
furniture, automobile bodies, etc. Apply with a cloth and 
polish with a dry cleth. Gives perfect results over any 
finish — varnish, shellac or oil. 


Johnson's Johnson’s Prepared Wax is unsurpassed as a polish 
Bpepated Wat for the finest mahogany and mission furniture, 
Prattistae att __ including pianos. Restores the lustre to 
ieee <~ leather cushions, bags, etc. For polishing 
automobile bodies it has no equal. 


Sheds water and does not gather dust. 


Ask your paint, hardware or drug 
dealer for a freecopy of our 25c 
book “The Proper Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture.” If he hasn’t 

acopy, write us. 


S.C. Johnson | 


& Son 
“Wood Finishing 
Aathorities’’ 
Dept. S5 


Racin 
Wis.” 


a 
: ‘te. eH artistic as hard wood. Made in 
i yi 17 standard shades, including oo IN 











" There is nothing equal to 
Johnson's Prepared Wax 
for dining, room tables 
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whether tourist or homeseeker. 
service is free. 


desired. 


Street, San Francisco. 


oy 


Concerning Anonymous Inquiries 


A subscriber from Owasso, Mich., writes that he 
has $5000, a wide experience in general farming 
and wants to locate somewhere in California, in 
a well developed district close to a good-sized city 
or town and in a district with a good climate and 
good schools. He simply signs the letter ‘““D. H. G., 
Michigan.”’ Apparently he is under the impression 
that all letters of inquiry are answered through the 
columns of Sunset, The Pacific Monthly. This 
impression is erroneous. Inquiries addressed to the 
Service Bureau have averaged over fifteen hundred 
a month, and their number is steadily increasing. 
Only a few of the letters and of the answers are 
published. Since it is impossible to print more than 
a small fraction of the correspondence, inquirers 
are requested to send full name and address in order 
to expedite the sending of the reply through the 
mail. A large amount of data on districts that 
comply with the requirements of D. H. G. is at 
hand, but the volume of this information is so large 
that it cannot be printed. 

In this connection the Service Bureau asks its 
correspondents to remember that specific, authentic, 
unbiased information is of value only, and that 
information of this kind cannot be given without 
investigation. Investigation of a thousand different 
subjects and localities in a territory comprising 
almost half the United States requires time. The 
Service Bureau, therefore, requests its correspond- 
ents to practice the virtue of Job, not to become 
impatient if a reply now and then is delayed for a 
month or six weeks. 


Water in the San Simon Region 


Q. Will you kindly give me information con- 
cerning the San Simon valley in Arizona and the 
country surrounding Willcox? There are a half 
dozen persons here who desire to go to that section 
during the coming summer and file on government 
land, and they are informed that there is a vast 
acreage of this land in that neighborhood to be 
homesteaded. 

I would like to have information for their benefit 








It is the purpose of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 
concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 
r Its organization covers the entire West and the 
Questions and answers of general interest, illustrative of the gen- 
eral service of the Bureau, will be published monthly in this department. 
should be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


‘Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 
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as to the soil in that country, whether the land that 
can be filed on is suitable for agriculture and stock 
raising, the amount of acreage that can be home- 
steaded etc.—W. C. W., CornisH, OKLAHOMA. 

A. Since the discovery of flowing artesian water 
in the San Simon valley three years ago home- 
steaders have been flocking into the valley rapidly 
until now more than sixty artesian wells have been 
brought in successfully. In the proven artesian 
belt of the San Simon valley the public land is all 
taken up. Outside of the artesian belt, at a distance 
of ten to twelve miles from the railroad, large areas 
of government land are still open for entry either 
as quarter-section homesteads or as_half-section 
desert claims. On this higher land the water must 
be pumped. Undoubtedly a good many of the 
settlers in the artesian belt are willing to sell their 
equity at reasonable figures. 

Willcox lies west of the San Simon valley. To the 
south of the town is an extensive alkali sink; to the 
north lies an extensive body of mesa land upon 
which, according to the report of hydraulic engi- 
neers, water in sufficient quantities for irrigation 
can be found at a depth of 25 to 35 feet. In de- 
pressions the water is so close to the surface that 
the cattlemen who formerly were the overlords of 
the region put up a good many windmills to lift 
water from the shallow wells for their stock. 

With water the soil both in the San Simon 
country and around Willcox will produce alfalfa 
in abundance, small and coarse grains, beans, 
vegetables, melons, berries and many varieties of 
fruit. The possibilities of this region are certainly 
worth a personal investigation by one of the in- 
tending homesteaders, the expenses being shared 
by all. 

Even though the land is free, the development 
of an irrigated farm from raw sage-brush land re- 
quires capital. It costs money to put down a well, 
to instal a pumping plant, to build a reservoir 
and ditches, to clear, level and check the land, and 
while the work is being done the family has to live. 
While the owner of a desert claim is not obliged to 
live on the land, he must be a resident of. the state 
in which his claim is located. 
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Quality A Sermon and a Varnish 
Is which it took more than 


Economy forty years to prepare 











Bishop Simpson was asked, after 
an exceptionally great discourse, 
how much time he 

gave to its preparation; and 

he replied: “More than forty 
years. It is the sifted wisdom 

of my whole ministry.” 


So say we of one of our exceptional 
successes in Varnish making. 
Perfect Railway Body 

is the sifted wisdom of more 

than forty years of study 

and experiment—and Railroad men 
say it justifies its history. 


Murphy Goods are handled by the following Pacific Coast Firms: 


CALIFORNIA GLASS & PAINT CO., Los Angeles RASMUSSEN & CO., Portland 
JONES & DILLINGHAM, Spokane, Wash. WATERHOUSE & LESTER CO., 
C. G. CLINCH & CO., San Francisco Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland 


The Vanish Murphy Varnish Company — sewarx 


That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President J. 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, ——. 


Montreal, Canada 
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Children’s 


Hour”’ 


The best hour of the day 
for the little folks is when 
mother shares around a 
package of those tooth- 
some confections— Necco 
or Hub Wafers. Little faces 
brighten up in anticipation : 

—older folks are contented, because 
they know the kiddies can safely enjoy 
themselves, for these little “disks of 
delight” are guaranteed pure and fresh. 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 

are made of the purest ingredients in 
America’s largest, cleanest, brightest, 
airiest candy factory. Made in nine 
tasty flavors and protected from the 
dust and dirt by the familiar sanitary 
wrapper. 

Look for the “‘Necco Seal” on every pack- 

age—the synonym of confeciion perfection, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
Makers of ‘‘Necco Sweets’’ 
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The Earning Power of Twenty Acres 


Q. Can a person raise enough on, say, twenty 
acres of alfalfa or a ten-acre vineyard or a small 
orchard to pay for having most of the work done 
and still make a decent living? Also, what would 
twenty acres of alfalfa planted be worth or a pro- 
ducing vineyard or grove? Farm work is practi- 
cally all Greek to me and my strength is not such as 
would permit me to dig right in, but fortunately 
could command sufficient capital if the first ex- 
pense would not be too great. Also, could reliable 
help be secured to do the work?—C. K., PittsBurc, 
Pa. 


A. No, a person cannot expect to have all the 
work on 20 acres of alfalfa or a ten-acre vineyard 
done by hired labor and still leave a living for the 
owner. The main reason for the growing popu- 
larity of the small farm is that it provides a steady 
job for the owner, gives him a chance to employ his 
own labor power with no other boss except Dear Old 
Mother Necessity. It is a broad rule of agricul- 
tural economics that the returns from farm land are 
restricted to interest on the investment plus day’s 
wages for the labor of the owner, though a good 
many economists doubt whether the average income 
of the average farm goes far beyond interest on the 
capital invested. Leaving aside generalized rules 
we can say positively that the thing you outline 
can’t be done on twenty alfalfa acres or on a ten- 
acre vineyard. It’s the labor of the owner that 
counts on the small farm. We know of one man who 
has ten cows on eleven alfalfa acres that cost him 
$4500, and this man is putting money into the bank 
every month, but he was thoroughly experienced, 
a hard, indefatigable worker and familiar with irri- 
gation. Even if the owner did all his own work, a 
ten-acre vineyard would not support him unless 
he produced an exceptionally high grade of table 
grapes and worked up special customers for his 
product. 

The cost of twenty acres in alfalfa varies greatly. 
There are parts of California where such a farm 
could be bought for $125 an acre, but in most 
localities $200 would be nearer the average. In 
southern Idaho improved alfalfa land can be had 
for $100, in central Oregon for perhaps a little less, 
in the Yakima valley it commands higher prices 
than in California and in Nevada or the Klamath 
Falls district bargains can be picked up at or near 
the Idaho price, but no one is giving away good 
producing alfalfa land these days of climbing beef, 
pork and mutton prices. Some bearing vineyards 
might be purchased for $300 an acre, but a ten-acre 
vineyard set to wine grapes would not support 
you. Raisin and table grape acreage is consider- 
ably higher. 

Few bearing orchards of deciduous fruit can be 
bought anywhere in the West for less than $500 an 
acre. Citrus orchards are cheap at twice this price. 
There are, of course, exceptional instances of five- 
acre orchards supporting both the owner and his 
hired man, but they are few and far between. We 
reiterate that it is the owner’s muscle and his brain 
that make the small farm highly remunerative. 
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—it answers every beverage requirement 
—vim, vigor, refreshment, wholesomeness. 
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Demand the genuine by full name— 





Nicknames encourage substitution. 


Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 







THE COCA-COLA CO, ’ 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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In addition to silver plate 
of the very highest quality,a choice 
from a wide varicty of artistic ae 
is offered. Sold by leading 5 dealers 





Ask for silver that bears the 
trade mark 1847 Roger $s Bros 


Send for illustrated catalog “S-44’ 





INTERNATIONAL SILN BR CO. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co 
MERIDEN, CONN. 

New York Ciicaco. San Francisco HAMILTON,CANADA 


Che Worlds Larges! Makers of Sler ling Silver and Plate 
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Canadian Homesteads 

Q. Can you give me some information regarding 
Canadian homesteads and the requirements to 
get them? Also would like to know the quality 
of the land the Canadian Pacific Railroad is offering 
to sell. About what is the climatic condition oi 
Canada? Do you think that a man of small mean 
has a better chance in Canada than in the States?— 
E. H., Mt. Witson, CAL. 


A. A homestead in Canada can be obtained 
under practically the same conditions as a home 
stead in the United States. An alien must declare 
his intention of becoming a British subject before 
he can make entry on a quarter-section, and patent 
can be obtained only after naturalization. Home 
steader must improve land by breaking and crop- 
ping thirty acres, by building a habitable house 
and by living six months in the year on the land 
for three years. The climate of central Canada is 
severe in winter, moderating considerably toward 
the Rocky mountains. In Alberta the snowfall 
is light, does not drift, the winter days are crisp 
and clear, the summer days long and warm, with 
practically no rain except during the growing season 
from May to August. 

The Canadian Pacific sells all kinds of land, 
irrigated and non-irrigated. The quality of the 
land varies, so does the price, but the maximum 
does not exceed $40 an acre. The Corporation gives 
the buyer twenty years to pay, improves his land 
with buildings, well, fences etc. to the extent of 
$2000 and assists him in the purchase of stock. 
But land is sold under these conditions only to 
experienced farmers who have a certain amount of 
money of their own to invest. 


Grown-to-Order Orchards 


Q. Is it advisable (after looking over the section 
and the land decided on) to buy land from one of 
the developing companies and let them set it to 
fruit and then care for it in the absence of myself, 
the buyer? I am a traveling salesman and would 
want to continue on the road for three or four years 
while the fruit was coming into bearing and would 
possibly not see the place more than once or twice 
a year.—K. T. B., Mempuis, TENN. 


A. In one form or another your question is being 
asked so frequently that a full discussion of the 
problem seems necessary. 

A great many factors are in favor of the absentee 
buyer plan of orchard development. As a rule the 
earning power of the buyer is far greater in his 
usual avocation than on land encumbered with 
young, unproductive trees. Furthermore inter 
cropping, growing truck between the tree rows, 
must necessarily detract from the vigor of the young 
trees’ growth. It should be considerably cheaper 
to have young orchards taken care of in large 
blocks by one central agency than by resident 
owners with duplicate sets of equipment, stock etc. 
Considered from the standpoint of economy and 
convenience, your question should be answered in 
the affirmative. However, there are modifying 
conditions. The buyer should know with whom 
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to 
of PAVLOWA—"“The ANGELUS is incomparable.” 
KYASHT—“The ANGELUS is the only rival of the human fingers.” 

LOPOUKOWA—"“The most artistic and delightful Player I have ever heard or used.” i 
_ That the three most distinguished exponents of the dancing art should unite in praise 
of the ANGELUS emphasizes its marvelous Versatility. f 
; Recognized the world over as the supreme instrument by which anyone may play the bf 
. piano with all the expression of the most skilled finger performer, it is now proclaimed as 
d the ideal instrument for the dance, because of its unapproachable control of tempo nuances ft 
: through the wonderful PHRASING LEVER (patented). A 


Every kind of music can be played with the Angelus 


Whether you wish to play for classic or modern dances, accompaniments for songs, or piano 
solos, the Angelus is the incomparable instrument. Its exquisite touch is produced through the ra 
; Diaphragm Pneumatics, the Melodant brings out the melody clear and sparkling, while the Sus- ¥ 
taining Pedal Device and Graduated Accompaniment complete the cycle of Angelus efficiency. 


‘The Angelus is the pre-eminent player because it enables anyone to produce the 
highest musical effects with ease, and without previous training or technical skill. 


yee Ey 





j Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano— An upright made expressly for the ee 
. Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus. r 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus—Uprights. In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 4 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON Agencies all over the world 
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You will get more genuine comfort 
out of Martha Washington Comfort 
Shoes than you have ever known be- 
fore. They relieve tired sensitive feet 
and make walking a positive pleasure. 





Martha Washington 
Comfort Shoes 


These shoes fit like a glove and feel 
as easy as a stocking. The elastic at 
the sides gives with every movement 
of the foot. No laces or buttons to 
bother with—you slip them on and 
otf in a moment without trouble. 

Take No Substitutes—Don’t be Defrauded. 
Unscrupulous dealers may try to sell you 
cheap, inferior imitations. Be sure and look 
for the Martha Washington name and the 
Mayer trade-mark stamped on the sole, and 
accept only the genuine. There is no other 
real comfort shoe. 

If your dealer cannot show you Martha 
Washington Shoes, write us for de- 
scriptive booklet and name of near- 
est store where you can buy them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO. 
MILWAUKEE 











































he is dealing; he should know the character of the 
land he buys; he should make certain that the devel- 
opment concern will plant sound, vigorous trees 
true to name and.specified variety, that these trees 
are properly irrigated, pruned, cultivated etc. 
Quite a number of reliable firms in the West that we 
know of give their clients a square deal and keep 
their promises to the letter; there are others, h« 
ever, not quite so particular. 

A further condition is that the buyer should have 
enough money, or prospects of capital, to finance 
the purchase. Most of the orchard concerns <is- 
tribute the payments over five or six years. At the 
end of the period the purchaser must take charge of 
the property. He should have capital enough not 
only to make his payments as they fall due, but 
also to build a house, to buy equipment when he 
takes possession of the property and to support 
himself during the first year on the place. He cannot 
expect to derive much revenue from an orchard 
before the seventh year, a few of the rapidly grow- 
ing stone fruits like the peach excepted. 

If the selling concern has a good reputation, if 
its clients are satisfied, if those already on the land 
express themselves favorably, if an examination 
shows the soil and the climate to be adapted to the 
particular variety of fruit, if the water supply is 
ample in an irrigated country and if the buyer has 
the means to see the deal through, our answer would 
be in favor of the plan. 


A Widow’s Idea of Homesteading 

Q. For two summers I spent much time in B. C. 
and liked it there. I am the widow of a British 
subject. Would it be possible for me to take up 
some homestead land in British Columbia? If so, 
does any of the land have houses etc. on it? Could 
a woman make a living on it the first year? I wish 
to raise alfalfa and pigs (“‘pigs in clover’), turkeys, 
ducks, Belgian hares and goats if I have land 
enough to raise feed for them. Has any of this land 
been cultivated? If not, what will one be obliged 
to pay a capable man to do the necessary work? 
Is the land too lonely a location for a woman?— 
C. M., MeprorD, OREGON. 

A. We cannot tell you whether, as a widow of 
a deceased British subject and a resident of the 
United States, you would be entitled to take up 
homestead land in British Columbia under the pre- 
emption clause. 

No, homestead lands in British Columbia have 
no houses on them. 

No, a woman could not make a living on them 
the first year, nor could she the second. You could 
not raise alfalfa, pigs, turkeys, ducks, Belgian hares 
and goats on homestead land in British Columbia 
without first either clearing the land of stumps 
or else irrigating it. All of this requires time and 
capital. 

No, homestead land has not been cultivated. 
Furthermore capable men, willing to work on the 
farms, are at present very scarce in British Columbia 
and their services are very expensive. 

Yes, the land is too lonely a lccation for a woma' 
No one but a sound, healthy man, filled with th: 
spirit of a pioneer, possessed of great bodily vigor, 
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ged Buy six pairs of Holeproof Stockings or thinnest Holeproofs—as sheer as any hose on 
5 7 7 . . ° . 
ne Socks this month and they’ll last without the market—just the same as the heavier 
= holes for six months or longer. weights. 
If any of the six pairs fail within six months The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your 
: we will replace them with new hose free. —_ bs rite argo amma We ship 
y ol . direct where no dealer is near, charges pre- 
Thus ve pe aving good hose : ; : ee 
the Thus you can depend on having good h paid on rectipt of remittance. Write for free 
on all summer and fall, without the trouble and book which tells all about Holeproofs 
i bother of darning. Think of the convenience. aaa = 
re a =) : rs 
Wear them for tennis, golf, cross-country Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ave walking, or in the evening at dancing. Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
e 5 > ondon, Canada 
You will not wear them out. Yet they are Saleseect Bader Ge, 10 Check 
em trim, neat and stylish. For we guarantee the Alley, Liverpool, England d 
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$1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s, guar- SilkGloves the durable, stylish gloves 
. anteed three months. $2.00 per box for three habitats woiiac: has. want 
pairs of men’s si/k Holeproof socks; $3.00 per FOR WOMEN gat Reade i all sizes, lengths 
I Reg. U.S. box for three pairs of women’s si/k Holeproof aid aoloes ee pre 
= Pat. Office, 1906 stockings. Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. : (559) 
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No Help Wanted 


“T might if this were an ordinary 
lawn mower, but it isn’t. It’s a 


COLDWELL 


Lawn Mower 


It’s easy to run and it doesn’t leave 
ugly tufts of grass that you have to 
go back and do over again. I mow 
our lawn all by myself and it isn’t 
work—it’s fun.” 

Every home needs a good lawn and 
every lawn needs a good mower— 
one that any member of the family 
can operate, 

Nothing but the best steel and the 
best workmanship go into Coldwell 
Lawn Mowers. Every part is built 
to conform to the highest standard, 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers are made in 
150 styles and sizes for every purpose 
and every purse. 

Write for catalog and an interesting 
booklet on ‘“The Care of Lawns.” 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 62 E. Lake Street, Chicago 
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and capable of enduring the hardships of such a 
life, should attempt to carve a homestead out of the 
wilderness, especially with limited capital. You 
certainly fulfil none of these requirements. We 
strongly advise against your projected enterprise 
and recommend that you search for an occupation 
more suited tc your circumstances. 


Concerning Government Projects 

Q. I would be thankful if you would give m 
information in regard to the government’s irrig: 
tion projects in the West, the price of the land before 
and after the dams were finished. I would like to 
know in particular about the price of the land close 
to the irrigation ditches that can be irrigated with 
ease, that has small growth of trees on it, in the 
upper Rio Grande valley north of El Paso. What 
do you think of the soil and when do you think the 
dam will be finished, what will a water-right cost 
and if you think it would be best to buy now or 
after the dam is completed. What and how many 
crops a year will this land raise and if you think 
there is any danger of the Rio Grande flooding this 
valley and if you think there are any minerals or 
coal or oil under this land. Is there a good market 
for the products close to the valley? Would you 
advise me to locate there? How about the Boise 
project or the Shoshone in Wyoming?—F. V., 
McMecuen, WEST VIRGINIA. 

A. Land under the Minidoka project of the 
U. S. Reclamation Service cost the settlers nothing 
at all; it was public land subject to homestead entry. 
Very little of this land can be bought today for less 
than $50 an acre, the purchaser assuming the un- 
paid portion of the water-right charge. On the Rio 
Grande or Elephant Butte project, as it is popularly 
known, land was worth $1.25 to $15 an acre before 
the government decided to use public funds and 
build a storage reservoir from which to irrigate 
certain tracts, all in private ownership. The stor- 
age dam is not yet completed, no water has as yet 
been allotted to any land hitherto without a water- 
right, but the price has risen far above its original 
level in anticipation of the water. For land rea 
sonably close to the railroad you would probably 
have to pay $75 an acre, not counting the cost of a 
water-right. What this cost will be no one knows 
with certainty as the Reclamation Service, having 
been bitten, declines to issue authoritative state- 
ments which might be used against it by those 
desiring to repudiate part of the debt they owe the 
government. ‘There are no trees of any kind on 
this land. As everywhere in the West the soil 
varies considerably. Almost every type of soil can 
be found, but the largest part, of course, is a very 
fertile sandy loam of great depth created by alluvial 
deposits. Upon it fruits of all kinds, from the apple 
and the pear to the apricot and the nectarine, do 
exceedingly well. Truck of every variety, berries, 
cantaloupes, watermelons, onions, potatoes and 
early vegetables are of high quality and the yield 
is heavy. No, there is no danger of the valley being 
flooded. Most of the irrigated land is so far above 
the river bed that, should the dam break, a very 
remote contingency, the settlers would not be 
affected by the resulting flood. If you can obtain 
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You Pay for the Name! 


The Iver Johnson costs about $5 more than ordinary 
bicycles. You pay that $5 for the name ‘‘Iver Johnson.” 
For if the prestige of our name were not 
at stake we could use welded instead of 
seamless tubing; castings instead of drop 
forgings; hastily tempered bearings instead 
of the finest bearings that ever went in a 
bicycle; cheap paint and varnish instead of 
five coats of hand-rubbed enamel. 
You pay $5 extra because the name 
“Iver Johnson” guarantees a standard- 
ized, well made, fast and durable bicycle. 
Prices, $30 to $55, Juveniles, $20 to $25. 





The same argument holds good 
on Iver Johnson Revolvers. 


You can buy for much Jess a revolver that is just as 
shiny, hard and heavy asthe Iver Johnson. You pay 
the difference because you know that the name ‘‘Iver 
Johnson’’ stamped on the barrel assures you of 
absolute safety, positive accuracy, a full equipment of 
unbreakable, permanent tension wire springs and 
finest steel and workmanship. 


There are 35 points like the following wherein the 
Iver Johnson Motorcycle differs from other machines. 
In the Twin motor there are two crank pins. Both 
pistons occupy relatively the same positions in thé 
cylinders, with the result that the power strokes come 
at regular intervals. In other motors with one crank 

pin the power strokes are at irregular intervals. 

34 other superiorities are explained in our 82-page 

book (stiff board covers). ‘This book also tells of 

Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolvers, Iver 
Johnson Champion Shotguns and Bicycles, 
It is free. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
117 Market St., San Francisco 
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Tien generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
ad is the ideal Home Piano 
ed in your h me Sree of ch 1rge. 
ements rake mas partial o pay? ent 
Time pay nts ac _ if inter 


“VOSE & SONS PIANO | co. 
ton, Mas 


168 Boylston Street 

















THE RETURN TO OUTDOORS 
marks a trying time for dainty complexions and ten- 
der skins. LABLACHE, the powder invisible, pro- 
tects and perpetuates that velvety smoothness. Used 


by millions of discriminating 
women the world over, 
Exquisitely fragrant. 
A constant delight. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
Jor a@ sample boz. 


BEN. LEVY Co. ‘@ 
French Perfumerg Dept. 82 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Shir ley Light as down on 
President tender shoulders 
Suspenders 


¢¢Satisfaction or money back”* 
Be sure “‘“SHIRLEY PRESIDENT" is on buckles 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 










official assurance that the land you have in mii 
will receive an allotment of water, it would be bett: 
to buy now—unless Congress should authorize t! 
Reclamation Service to fix the price at which lar 
irrigated through public funds shall be sold by tl 
original owner. El Paso and Denver are the neares! 
large markets. No, we do not believe that coal 
oil or minerals are hidden in this alluvial soil. 

Not knowing your capital, experience or inclina 
tions, we cannot advise you whether to locate in 
New Mexico or in Idaho. Water is being supplied 
from the Boise project now. A part of the Boisc 
project is traversed by electric cars. Boise leans 
more toward alfalfa and general farming. Land 
values in the Rio Grande valley are based largely 
on fruit and truck gardening though alfalfa yields 
four heavy cuttings. The Rio Grande project 
certainly is worth a visit. 

Ve would advise you to look around personally 
before you settle on a project. Make sure that you 
will be satisfied before you buy. 


A Cure for Low Alfalfa Prices 

Q. I am interested in an alfalfa ranch with my 
brother-in-law about forty miles east of Los Angeles. 
He has been located on the place for about a year. 
As the price of alfalfa has dropped some, we are 
considering the hog proposition. Could you give 
me the address of the nearest Experiment Station, 
also the address of the State Secretary of Agricul- 
ture? Are we located in territory where hogs will 
do well? Our ranch is located four miles south of 
Ontario, Cal. The soil is sandy, yield of alfalfa is 
very heavy. I have been a reader of SUNSET for 
four years. It was instrumental in locating us in 
California—J. H. E., Cincinnati, Onto. 

A. Alfalfa cut, baled and shipped off the ranch 
is a speculative form of farming. In the dry years 
of 1913 when the pasturage on the ranges was poor 
and grain hay very scarce, when only the irrigation 
farmers had hay to sell, your alfalfa probably sold 
for twelve to sixteen dollars a ton and ranching 
was one sweet song. As soon as the abundant rains 
of last winter assured a bumper crop of grain and 
forage, alfalfa hay dropped. Your determination 
to feed the alfalfa on the place and sell the pork 
shows wisdom and foresight, though southern Cali- 
fornia will ‘always be an exceptionally good market 
for alfalfa or any other kind of hay. With your 
frequent, heavy cuttings, with your well drained 
soil and the fine Ontario climate hogs rightly 
handled should make money for you. At the same 
time, an even better plan would be gradually to 
build up a dairy herd from a small beginning, with 
hogs as a side line. Los Angeles draws its milk, 
cream and butter from a territory 250 miles south, 
300 miles north of your location; the orange belt, in 
which you are located, imports its dairy products. 

There is no state secretary of agriculture in Cali- 
fornia. Write to Prof. H. E. Van Norman, Dean of 
University Farm School, Davis, Cal., or to Prof. G. 
H. True, the proféssor of animal husbandry, College 
of Agriculture, Berkeley, Cal., stating your location, 
circumstances and intentions and ask them to help 
you get started right. The College of Agriculture is 
anxious tobe of real service to the people of California. 
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Man cannot 

make a waterproofer 

that equals asphalt made 
by Nature. 

We know, for we have been testing natural asphalt 

for thirty-five ycars; we have tested a// waterproofing 

ie iD materials, and find that no man-made substitutes are per- 


1<Z et s 
cy manent—they dry-out, crack, and leak. 













The one absolute and lasting waterproofer is natural asphalt; 
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=, and the waterproofing agent that gives the highest degree of service », ~ A 
~ iN contains Jrinidad Lake asphalt—the most stable and uniform asphalt BX 
ever found. Was 

We use Trinidad Lake asphalt to make beh 
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Genasco 


“THE TRIRIDAD-LAKE: ASPHALT 
ready IROO/ ING 


— 













It is full of life; it gives lasting resistance to sun, 
rain, snow, wind, heat, cold, and fire. It is roofing 
of remarkable endurance and economy, and gives an 
artistic appearance to any building. 

Investigate before you build or re-roof. Write us 
for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. They 
are free. 


Get Genasco of your dealer—smooth or mineral surface; several weights. 
TRE KANT-LEAK KLEET method is the improved way to apply roofing— 
docs away with cement and prevents nail-leaks, 













The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 












Largest producers in the world 











The 














The of asphalt and ready roofing. Eighth : 4 
Trinidad Philadelphia W onder a 
Asphalt Lake f the World 

New York Chicago — 


i? Rip Mee . San Francisco 
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EDUCATIONAL FOOD cy 
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RFE To Sleep Out of Doors 


Means to promote your health, energy and mental efficiency. To sleep out of doors on a 


- “PERFECTION” PNEUMATIC MATTRESS 


means to acquire the highest degree of comfort and protection. It can be regulated to any 
degree of hardness or softness, conforms to every line of the body and takes up every irregu- 
larity of the ground. 

Every out-door sleeper needs a ‘‘PERFECTION’” PNEUMATIC MATTRESS. It. is 
almost indispensable. Once used, never without. Will last a life-time. Ideal for camping 
tours, yacht and automobile trips, sanitarium and hospital use. 


Send for Catalogue 5 and Book of Endorsements. 


DIET =: DRUGS 


Indigestible, irritating foods and the retention of their waste matter are the cause of homeliness 
(double chin, dull eyes, bad skin, fagged face, etc.) dullness and disease. 
expectoration, catarrh, cough, constipation, tumors, etc., are specified in the booklet. Wrongly 
Combined foods ferment, cause gas, poison, or kill; e. g., gastritis, appendicitis, apoplexy, etc, 

Drugs never have cured disease, never can and never will cure. No Food 

Over 100 remarkable cases have been certified, under seal, by an investigating committee. 


The foods which cause 


s Sold. 


STRIKING EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT COMBINATIONS OF FOOD 


An excess of starchy and fatty combinations of foods make you sluggish; it 


One dropsical consultant lost 18 pounds of over-weight 
in the first week, and returned to business. 

Another, a thin man, after being out of work nearly @ 
year through weakness, was restored in three weeks to hard 
work as a carpenter at full pay. In such cases the change 
from a clo;ging, death-producing diet to energizing foods 
caused a literal transformation. 

Another patient, deaf in the right ear, owing to a dis- 
charge caused by an excess of mucus-making foods (cream, 
butter, cheese, etc.), was completely cured of deafness and 
eatarrh by taking correct combinations of suitable foods. 

A case of kidney and bladder trouble of ten years’ stand- 
ing was saved from a surgical operation, and the objectiona- 
bie discharge cured within ten days, because the loss of con- 
trol was due entirely to the constant irritation from certain 
irritating foods and drinks. 

A chronic sufferer, weighing 415 pounds, reduced over 
150 pounds (in public life, under many witnesses), gaining 
strength and firmer flesh, and losing rheumatism. 


IMPORTANT—Long Personal Experience, Individualized 
Advice—During fifteen years of personal experiments, IT have 
learned to produce in myself the symptoms of various dis- 


eases, each by eating certain wrong foods for a few days or weeks. They are: Rheu- 
matism, catarrh, sore thoat, constipation, double chin, swollen glands, kidney trou- 
of breath, rough sealy skin, dandruff, sores, boils, pimples, rash. 
AND I CAN RESTORE NORMAL HEALTH IN A FEW DAYS BY CORRECT FOODS. 
“THE NEW BRAINY DIET SYSTEM” SENT FOR TEN CENTS 
Send Addresses of Your Sick Friends to 


G. H. BRINKLER, Food Expert, Dept. 40-E WASHINGTON, D. C. 


will give you dull, splitting headaches, lack of memory and concentration, drowsiness 
A complete change to “digestible” brainy foods (suitable meat, game, fish 
and dairy foods, combined with suitable vegetables and fruits according to the’ new 
brainy diet plan) will produce the most marked improvements in a few weeks, 
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We want to show you what the users of the Perfection 
» Pneumatic Mattress think of it. Their experiences will 







Defiated and Rolled up, 
Weight 10 pounds 


convince you, quicker than anything, we might say, that you need one. Just drop us a 
card and we'll send you their opinions together with catalogue of prices. Do it today. 


¢-, PNEUMATIC MFG. CO., 528 17th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The special caliber 3 
protects you automatically 


The .35 caliber of the Smith & Wesson Automatic prevents all trouble 
from cheap or unsuitable ammunition. 

You are always sure of using ammunition of highest quality 
in.a cartridge designed by us especially for this gun. 

Rimless shells, with adsolutely solid heads-- 2 
not folded as in ordinary cartridges. 

The hard jacket of the bullet does not come 
in contact with the barrel, so cannot affect the 
rifling. The gun retains its accuracy indefinitely. 


Smith & Wes 


Automati 


‘“‘The gun that makes you think ’’ 
























The automatic safety cannnot be released with- 
out definite intention. You have to think before 
firing. 

Has the world-famous Smith & Wesson mechan- 
ical perfection and accuracy. 

Is the easiest to clean and easiest to load of all 
automatics, 

You need an automatic pistol. You need” 
Smith & Wesson. Ask your dealer for it to-dé 


SMITH & WESSON 
730 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Ma 
For over 50 years makers of Superior Firearms 


Write today 
for free booklet 
giving full 
details 
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‘THE MOST FILING INCHES-THE LEAST 


Of all the metal filing cabinets now on the market, there is just one make shes stands out above all 
others, the acknowledged est, and that is the Bake Flgteto-t Steel Filing Sections. They are the only 
files having a rigid frame,—ir endent « They are built on the same 
priaciple as the mode capeae ding, from angles, T’s and nd welded into one solid unit. 

They will not warp, bind or twist—are made for service, not te 


BAKER -VAWTER Steel Filing Sections 


comprise thirty standard styles of vertical sections, carried in stock ready to ship—besides numerous 
ombinations made possible by transposing of compartments. Sections are interchangeable, side panels 
removable, and each section has an individual lock; the turning me key locks every drawe *r. Baker- 
Vawter Steel Filing Sections have the Greatest filing capacity- the correspondence section having five 
drawers, the invoice and credit section six drawers ers equa + efficient. Twenty-four net filing 
inches in every drawer. Let our engineers plan ¥ yur filing—tell us your requirements, we'll send speci- 
fications for complete equipment, large or smal r have one of our 125 salesmen callon you. Baker- 
Vawter products are not sold by stores, they are davies d direct fro ory to you. Ask for Catalog 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
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> ete World’s largest manufacturers of Loose Leaf Ledgers, Accounting Systems, and Steel Filing Equipment selling direct to user. 
{ak Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 
Bax? ] J 


















This Twist Eliminates 
Pasting and Lickin 


ON’T put Cigars that have been “licked” 
the making into your mouth. The I-See- Co 
twist eliminates this nasty feature. Each 
Cigar of long leaf Havana or Domestic filler—no dust, 

scraps or sweepings. We make and sell direct to you, 
seven varieties of High Grade Cigars, at extreme ly 
low prices. Ranging from $2.00 to $7.50 per 100. Try 


I-See-Co Smokes 


at our risk. Let us send you 100 “Seniors” for only 
$3.00. We will send these 6-in. panatelas prepaid, 
with the understanding that you may smoke as many 
as you like, then if you are not delighted, return the 
balance at our expense, and we will refund your $3.00. 


Tf you aw ay send 40c for 1 0 assorted Smokes, 
and h leatherette pocket pouch prepaid, 
also interesting booklet explaining our big 
Faétory-to-you Smokes jor little money. 


Isenberg Cigar Co. 


15 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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| 
Invisible Eyes 
| _ F-end Spring Hooks 












They hold placket and seam 
smoothly and closely in place. 
The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
gowns of present styles depends more 
then ever upon such fastenings. 



















The name “Peet's” is on every envelope. 


Invisible Hooks and 

‘yes Eyes 

5c at 10c 
WON'T RUST 


PEET BROTHERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





































Men of good repute and pleasing personality wanted to 
solicit individual smokers. We do not sell to dealers, 












and permanent.”—N. ¥. Sz, A 











ON GUARANTEED, 
‘The cure jis positive and permanent.’’—N. ¥. Hera/d, July 9, 1893. 
“On Obesity, Dr. 


aly Sones, otc mew is besttime. Profits bigger and quicker New York. ¥ PERMANENT REDL 
J Anyouecan doit. Women and obildren, too. Send fur the Look; it’s free. 


BUREAU OF MUSHROOM INDUSTRY, Dept. 153, 1342 N. Clark St, Chicago, Ill. 











“Can take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alleviate, but this is sure 


gz 

| 1891. Send for Lecture *‘Great Subject 
Quick f Money Growing No Diet it 

Mushreoms o Dieting. No Hard Work. 
Learn things many growers never knew before, all DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 

explained in the new book, ‘‘Truth About Mushrooms.” For the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
Add @10 to$i0 a week to your income. Smal) capital Hs aig anc : Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce 
Starts it. Demand exceedssupply. Growincellars, sheds, | month's treatment, $5.00. Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 


Gibbs is the recognized authority."—N. ¥. World. 

















(' Public Drinking Cups are prohibited by law in most States. Many of the OP ‘ie 
largest corporations, business houses and factories in the .are showing = 
consideration for their employees by supplying them with Baldwin 
“Finback”’ Drir king Cups. 

These Cups are made under cleanly conditions from a specially 
prepared paper, absolutely “‘safe’’ from every possible contagion, 
the handiest and most satisfactory individual cup made, and an 
absolute necessity for all public places. Our New “UTILITY” 
CASE holding 250 cups, ready to use anywhere there is water, is 
sold by stationers generally or we will send it by parcel post for 80 























GHITED STATES ENVELOPE C0., Drinking Cup Dept.", WORCESTER, MASS. OR 
BALDWIN iN 2 

FINBACK Ky 

DRINKING CUP va 
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An On-Time 
Mheal, In 
———-- Least Time 




















al 
We Take Time to Give You Leisur 
Just heat Heinz Baked Beans while the table is being set. 
Then serve. 
Without bother or fuss, without the hours of preparation, you 
give your family rea/ baked beans with she real flavor that comes 
only when beans are baked by fire in an oven. The hard work is 
all done for you in our famous kitchens. 
One of the 57 Varieties 
bias are baked the slow, painstaking way, the one way that 
= produces the flavor and makes beans most satisfying 
soa and nourishing. 
paeers There are quicker, easier methods of cooking 
Subject beans, but we are not looking for quick or easy ways. 


From the start of our business, our one aim has been 
to make only the best. 
ee That’s why we issue the broad guarantee for all 
yndway, our products, ‘‘ Your money back if you’re not pleased.”’ 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


co. 
; El N } L 
i 
Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce ; 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce)—Boston Style s 7 / 
| ’ Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork — (Vegetarian) é j AKED A FAN y 
os 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Others of the 57 Varieties are: : /\ with PORK | 


Spaghetti—cooked, ready to serve, Peanut Butter, Cream Soups ' 4} TOMATO SA 
India Relish, Olives, Tomato Ketchup, etc. ‘ 


= H. J. Heinz Company 
. 4S 
More than 50,000 Visitors Inspected the Heinz Pure Food Kitchens Last Year 
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On Which Side 
of the Desk 
Are YOU? 


The man before the desk works with 
his hands and is paid for his dabor. 
The man behind the desk works with 
his head and is paid for his know!- 
edge. It is merely a question of 
KNOWING HOW. 

The first step in ‘‘knowing how’? is 
simply a matter of cutting out, filling 
in and mailing us the coupon shown 
below. 


In return we will show you how to improve 
your position, increase your salary, or get 
into a more conge nial occupation, without 
leaving home or losing an hour of time from 
your present work. 


There are no requirements beyond the 
ability to read and write, and the ambition 
to succeed 


Thousands of men date the beginning of their 
success to the day they frlled in this coupon. 
Take the first step in your own advance- 
ment today. Mail the Coupon NOW. 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


Seeeeeeseeeeseeeeseeseeeeeeseee eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ¢ 


Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how 


can qualify for the position before which I mark X. 


onl 





Civil Service 

Bookk ceping 
Stenocraphy & Typewrliting 
Window Trimming 
Show-Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Comm ercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Comm ercial Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 


Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 
Building Contractor 
Archite ctural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 


Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 














Name 
Present Employer 
St. and No. 


G 














SUNSET 


= State 
eeee CPST eeTeTeTeT eee eeeeeo eo ee 
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Make a Motor-Boat of Any 
Rowboat in Less Than One Minute 


Turn any rowboat intoa motor-boat with an 









DETACHABL Le 
ROW BOAT- “MOTOR 


Starts with one-twelfth 
turn of fly-wheel; no 
cranking. 











Drives a rowboat 8 
miles an hour—a canoe 
12 miles, 

So simple to operate that women and chil- 
dren are ““Evinruding” everywhere. Why 
not get one for your vacation? By special 
arrangement we have procured as an ex- 
clusive feature, the 


Famous Maxim Silencer 


and can apply it to either 1913 or 1914 
models. The “Evinrude” has always been 
practically silent in operation, but this addi- 
tion makes it a veritable triumph. No 
similar motor can use the Maxim Silencer. 
it has been added to the already long list of 
exclusive “Evinrude” features. It is the 
only; marine motor in the world having a 


Built-in Reversible Magneto 


This magneto is not affected by rain, waves 
or even complete submersion. The “Evin- 
rude” is built by the largest manufacturers 
of rowboat motors in the world. Capacity 
for 1914, 60,000 “Evinrudes”. 
Has been adopted by twelve gov- 
ernments, including the U.S. A. 
Weight about 50 pounds, 
may be carried like a suit 
case. For sale at Hard- 
ware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers everywhere. 


Mlustrated Catalog Free Upon Request 


EVINRUDE Motor COMPANY 
308 M Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
“Slee eee: Offices—San Francisco, 423 Market 

; Jacksonville. Fla., Foot of Main St., New 
Work 89 Oortlandt St.; Portland, Ore., 106 
Fourth St.; Boston, 218 State St. 
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wanted 
And in no anor place. 
: Ink when ink is wanted 
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| || Bice Hiram Aza KS IE Des Se Se 


, 
pad 








{ 
: \= 
. iV 
! : Principally perfect in writing qualities, that’s the main 

: thing. Smooth writing, hard iridium tipped gold pens 
, that last for many years, to which ink is accu- 
: rately fed by the scientific Spoon Feed. Imme- 
. diate response when the point touches paper. 
a = No blots or inky fingers. Every feature accu- 

. rately tested as to fit and finish. Gold points 

< of every degree to suit the handwriting 
4 of everyone; peculiar and technical re- 
: ay quirements specialized. Universally 
> i used with increasing satisfaction. 
f BY INVITATION 


MEMBER OF 





NOW YORK ka 


Nee ee eS 
WATERMAN S\ 


Self -Filling types for fill. Specialists indevis- — §y/d hy the leading retail 
—— ae ing, testing and 


exploiting the dealers in every locality. 


ing direct from inkwell, 





' Safety type that may be world’s lead- L. E. Waterman Company, 
carried in any position, and a 173 Broadway, New York. 
the standard Regular type. Tr Branches: Boston, Chicago, 
Prices $2.50,3,4,5 to $50.00. \ fey San Francisco, London, 


Booklet mailed upon request. Paris, Milan, Dresden, etc. 








: Your swiltest thoughts to trace 


| 


& 
























is FQUNTAIN PENNY. 


WATERMANS 
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Bear CREX 
in Mind 


CREX wire-grass rugs, carpets and runners 
are in such great demand—they are imitated. 

Even Asiatic countries are trying to introduce 
poor imitations of questionable sanitation. 

All grass floor coverings not bearing the word 
CREX on label or in side binding are imitations. 

The name CREX, like the word “Sterling,” 
means standard of quality. 

No matter what an imitation may be called, 
even though offered as “just as good,” no sub- 
stitute can be compared with the original and 
genuine CREX. 

There is an appropriate CREX covering for 
every floor—indoors and out—and in color 
effects to match every setting. 

Ask your dealer to show you his catalog and 
Crex line for 1914— especially the new 
herringbone weave for porches. 

Prices range from 50 cents to $12.00, accord- 
ing to size. 


Write for our new catalog in natural colors. 
It will interest you. 


CREX CARPET CO. 
Dept. C 2 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York 








| These goods are guaranteed absolutely | 
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Fadeless Draperies 
You can have joy-inspiring sunshine 


in your home in abundance without 
wis of fading the window dra- 


| peries if you use 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


Su inZ/ast Fabrics 


For Drapery and Upholstery 


Made in the fullest variety of colors 
and designs, lending themselves to 


_any decorative scheme, and are 


wonderfully inexpensive. 


The Biltmore, New York's newest and finest hotel, 
is draped with these fabrics. Write for interesting, 
informative booklet, “Draping the Home,” and 
the name of your nearest dealer. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
149 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


For your protection insist on this 


GUARANTEE : 


fadeless. If color changes from exposure | 
to the sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or refund the pur- 
chase price. 


This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 





3 Sanaa TTS OR OTHER Se 
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osinol Soap 
rotects the complexion 
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ry 

Ors 0 
agine that Resinol Soa The very rich pay as much as | 
_ ate 0 t im age . a three dollars a cake for their 

ire is on nly for sick skins. Effective i toilet soap, but at twenty-five 
it isin the care of the man ny di stressing cents, Resinol Soap a | 
sys ae : gives equal quality, plus an 
tel, conditions to which the complexion septic Resinol cleanliness. Sold 
ng, is subject, Resinol Soap is first of all _ by all druggists and dealers | 

toilet goods. a guest-ro' 
- | rein rbly ~— toilet so = ith a size cake a iature box of 
e, 


| 
s nd min 0 
rich, cleansing lather that protects well — Resinol Ointment,writetoDept. 
: =a 
; | 
| 





<= 
| dan toons Soo ose very conditions. 44-C; Resi 
For nineteen y +P ians have 
The Res inol balsams W Thich it con- prescribed Resinol for the skin. 
i) | tains keep the skin soft, white and _ Resinot Shaving Stick also con- 
y . clear, the hair thick and lustrous, sr ae rth“ poi 
' : and the scalp free from dandruff. 
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The 1914 


McK AY 





The Guaranteed 
Table Pad 


Costs. a little more than others. Worth it. 

Ventilated air chambers in the body of the pad pro- 
vide a circulation of air that absorbs and carries away 
the heat, making this pad entirely heat proof. 

The entire surface—hinges, joints and all—is water- 
proof 

Invert the pad and the rich green bottom makes an 
excellent card table out of your dining table. 


Two New Features for 1914 


The McKay pad can now be securely fastened to 


your table by invisible patented anchoring straps. 
No slipping or sliding of your pad. It must stay in 
place 


The Waterproof cover now has the rolled edge. No 
cut edges exposed and not a stitch 
in the surface 

If there’s a single stitch in the 
surface it’s not a McKay. 

During the past year several 
imitations of the McKay pad have 

peared on the market. Look for 
his trade mark. It’s your guarantee 
that it’s the genuine McKay. 

Also leaves and luncheon mats. 

Do not buy your table pad or luncheon 
mats until you have seen these 

Do not accept any substitute. 






These Pads For Sale By: 


- - - Los Angeles, Calif. 


California Furniture Cc ad 

J. W. Robinson Cx : - . . ° - Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Fusenot Co., - ° . ° ° - Los Angeles, Calif 
rhe Emp - - San Francisco, Calif 


: San Francisco, Calif, 
H. C. Capwell ¢ ° ° - - Oakland, Calif, 
e ( ° - - escieaeee Calif, 





Furniture Co i E 
1 Furniture ¢ - San Pedro, Calif. 
- - - ° - Portland, Ore. 

‘ - Portland, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash 
Seattle, Wash. 


( - Seattle, Wash 
- - - Spokane, Wash 
ture ¢ - - - - - North Yakima, Wash 
& Co. - - - - - North Yakima, Wash 
- Vancouver, B. ¢ ‘ 
mited - - - Vancouver, British Columbia 
ed - Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia 











Write us for sample and booklet 


LYDON-BRICHER MFG. CO., 244 (Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Like a clean china dish | 





Superb Porcelain Lined—the delight of every woman's 
heart—the pride of every housekeeper. Here’s that famous 
Refrigerator with the seamless, scratchless dish-like lining 
the genuine 


Leonard Cleanable 


Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with paint or 
enamel. I will mail you—free—a sample of Leonard Por 
celain that will quickly show you the difference. You 
can’t seratch it even with a knife. It’s everlasting—easily kept beaut 
fully sweet and clean. You'll never be satisfied with anything els 
Can be arranged for outside icing and w 


Style show nis No. 4, in polished ak case. Size, sox 2 eds $35.00 
50 Styles—$15 up—Freight Paid 











To Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, I take the risk; send for catalog t 
Money returned if you are not perfe ctly satisfied. Ask for sire 
porcelain and I'll mail my booklet ‘‘Care of Refrigerators.’ 
woman should have a copy of this valuable book, 


Cc. H. LEONARD, President, Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 
181 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mieh. {1 


rday 













































MaketheClothesLineCometo You 


Fifty-two times a year you walk 630 feet or more, putting up 
and taking down the line— putting up and taking in the was! 


HILL’S CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYER 


will save you all those steps, 6 miles or morea year. Just stand 

in one place, turn the revo! olving top, and hang out a whole 

week's wash in almost less time than you ome put up and 

take down the old-fashioned clothes line. put up in 

oneminute. Saves most of the yard for the abe 

If your hardware dealer cannot supply you, 
writetous. Send for illustrated Foider No. 4. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 304 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


WATERHOUSE & PRICE CO. 
523 Market St., San Francisco 
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The Vest Pocket Kodak 


“As right as a watch.” 











O small and smooth that 

it is pocketed without 
annoyance; is instantly ready 
for business without focusing. 
Fitted with Kodak Ball Bear- 
ing shutter, Autotime scale, 
reversible finder. Loads in 
daylight with Kodak film 
cartridges of eight exposures. 


Pictures 15% x 24 inches. 


So accurate is this little 





camera that enlargements can 
be made from the negatives to 
any reasonable size, and at 
small cost—to the post card 


size (314 X 5%), for instance, 


at sixteen cents. 





Anil tite Furnished with three different lens equipments: 


Vest Pocket Kodak, with meniscus achromatic lens, - - - $6.00 
Do., with Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.8, - - - - - 12.00 
Do., with Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.6.9, - - - 22.50 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Kodak catalogue foce at your ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


dealers, or by mati. 
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ELDERLY 
~ PEOPLE 


THE DELICIOUS COD LIVER AND 
IRON TONIC WITHOUT OIL 






















ELDERLY PEOPLE . 


and delicate children benefit greatly by [> 
the strengthening and _ body-building 
virtues of Vinol which contains in con- 
centrated form all the medicinal elements 
of the finest cod liver oil with peptonate 
of iron added— Deliciously palatable and 
easily digested —contains no oil— agrees 
with eV@rybody—children love it. Its 
superiority as a tonic reconstructor in 
all weak, run-down conditions and for 
chronic coughs, colds, and bronchitis is 
guaranteed by over 5000 druggists. 
For sale by one druggist in a place. 
Look for the Vinolstore where vou live 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of 
2-cent stamp, 
hester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass, 











ness, your oer nee Why not remove them? 


Don't delay. 


_ STILLMAN’S S 


mooth and wit! 
é specialists with year 
Money sein nded if not satisfa = 
te today for particul t 
booklet, “Wouldst Thou Be F 

itains many beauty hints, 
scribes a number of elegant prepar- 
tions inc dispensa ble to the toilet. Sodd 
sages / 


Freckle 
Cream 








s TILL AN CREAM Co. 
Dept. 2 Aurora, Ill. 


PRACTISE DEEP BREATHING 


Breathingis the Vital Force of Life. All weak- 
nesses and ailments attributed to lack of ex- 
ercise are usually due to shallow and incor- 
rect bre athing. ~The mz 1in_ value of phys'cal 
exercise lies in the activity it gives the Lungs 
Learn to Breathe. Oxygenate you: Blood 
and breathe out the Poison that now clogs 
your System. 
Read my 64-page book, ‘‘Deep Breathing. 
ae rect breathing clearly described by diagrams 
‘ontains special breathing exercises, and a mass 
i other valuable information. This treatise is 
the result of over twenty ye ars of experience as 
a ‘Respiratory Specialist. Over 400.000 have 
already been sold. Endorsed by Medical Soci- 
eties and Professors of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Accepted by the National Medical Library at 
Washington, D. C. 
Book sent on receipt of ten cents, 
coin or stamps. 


PAUL von BOECKMANN, R. S. 
2758 Tower Building 110 W. 40thSt., New York 
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\ Get in the Game! 
You, too, can have 
heaps of pleasu 
in an “Old Town 
Canoe”’ during lei- 
sure hours—and it 
provides a dandy & 
vacation. Staunch, 
light and graceful. 
4000 instock, agents 
everywhere. Send § 

for catalog. 
C4 OH Town Canes Co. 
165 Main § 
Old aw Maine 











































































Quickly removes grime, grease, dust, 
ete., from your hands, leaving them 
white and soft. ’ 
Needed in the household, garage, office and factory. 
A great cleanser injures nothing. 
10c cans everywhere, but if your dealer hasn’t it, 
send us his name for a free sample. 
AGENTS AND DEALERS—Write for liberal terms. 
Attractive proposition to SALESMEN. 
THE SKAT COMPANY i 
Hartford Conn, 




















The Autoglas 


(Patented May 2, 1911] | 








at the center, it is neat and inconspicuous, contour 
1 « € and af s absolutely unobstructed vision. 

May be procured m any optician, motor supply house or sporting 20 
dealer. If your dealer hasn't them, write us. 
Over 25,000 now in use. 


F. A. HARDY & CO., 


| 
i 


| 
Chicago, Ill. 





Department Z 











ss Fireless 
Cooker 


Get My 

1914 Special - 
A big saving Price Offer 

in food bills, 

fuel, work—and food tastes better. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Complete outfit alurrinum utensils 
ree. Covers and cooking compart- 
ments lined with pure aluminum 
Dust-proof, odorless.  V rite 
for Free Book and direct-from- 

factory prices. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 81, Detroit, Mich. 
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You know how sunlight, stream- 
ing through the windows, shows 
the dust-filed air of a broom- 
swept room. You know that, no 
matter how thoroughly you sweep 
and “dust,” in a few minutes the 
flying dust resettles on furniture, 
floors and fixtures, and floats in 
the air you breathe. 


What a bright contrast is seen in 
the home “washed with air” by a 


Western: Electric 
SiUrGvEnt 


Vacuum Cleaner 


Such a home welcomes sunlight, for all 
dust and dirt is drawn out of each room 
—banished—by the powerful, steady 
suction of a miniature strong wind. And 
the only effort required is to pass the 
light, handy nozzle over the article or 
surface to be cleaned. Nosweeping. No 
dusting. No backache. Any nearby 
electric light socket furnishes the power. 


Every home, small or large, can have a 
Western Electric Cleaner exactly the 
right size to keep that home “spick-and- 
span.” There are many models, both 
portable and stationary, priced from 
$47.50 to $400. 


Write for our sunlight book, “The Clean Way to 
Clean.” Full of cheer for every housewife. Ask 
for book No.15-AJ, It will be sent free. 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent us 
in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 
**Bell’’ Telephones 

New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Boston Pittsburgh St. Paul enver 
Philadelphia Cleveland Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Cincinnati Omaha Los Angeles 
Rich m Indi Sie Shannan await 
Savannah St. Louis Dallas Portland 
Atlanta Milwaukee Oklahoma City Seattle 
New Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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Guard 
Your Children’s Health 


Many cases of serious illness have been traced directly 
to unsanitary refrigerators. One of the greatest medical 
authorities in the U. S. says: ‘*The average refrigerator 
is only 30% efficient. 70% of the ice power is used up 
in overcoming heat which percolates in from without. 
Wasted ice means not only wasted food, but often 
wasted lives from spoiled food.” 


McCray 
Sanitary Refrigerators 


have snowy white linings of Opal Glass, Porcelain, White 
Enamel or Odorless White Wood that are sanitary and 
scrupulously clean. ‘The McCray (Patented) System 
gives an active circulation of pure, cold, dry air that 
i ' keeps milk and other perishable food fresh and healthful 
E ‘ —free from the slightest taint er odors. The scientific 
. insulation economizes ice and gives perfect refrigeration. 
«& ait Any McCray can oe arranged with outside icing door. 














Write for Our Large Illustrated Catalog 


which illustrates and describes a great variety of styles and sizes for every, requirement. Piease specify the catalog you desire: 





No. 91—For Residences. No. 50—For Hotels, Clubs, Public 1 
No. 73—For Florists No. 69—For Grocers. 
No. A. H.—Built-to-order for Residences. No. 60—For Meat Markets. 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 636 Lake St., Kendallville, mys a S.A. 
CHICAGO—158 N. Wabash Ave. NEW YORK—McCray Bldg., 7-9 W. 30th 





For Branch Salesrooms in Your City See Your Telephone Directory 



































HITE HOUSE 
COFFEE i TEA 


a F YOUR TASTE IS FASTIDIOUS, 


and the pleasure and satisfaction of 
using and serving only the best are 


the prime factors in your scheme of getting 
the most out of life—in creature comfort, you 
cannot leave these two important items out 
of your calculations. 
SECURELY PACKED IN ALL-TIN CANS— 
Coffee in1,2 and 3lbs. Teain 14 and 1% lbs., 


BEST GROCERS SUPPLY THEM. 


Y 
we 
Ta 
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KNOX 
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Te IS will be our treat to you for the month of May. 
You'll be so delighted you will always have Knox 
Gelatine in your home. 





Just give us your grocer’s name, enclose a 2-cent 
stamp and we will send you the Knox Gelatine. 


We want every reader of the Sunset to know how good this 
Knox Cherry Sponge is. We also want them to know how 
to ure KNOX GELATINE for a 


all kinds of Desserts, Jellies, 1 tablespoonful Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
lg cup cold water. 1 cup cherry juice. 


Puddings, Ice Creams, Sher- Juice of one lemon. ow sugar. |} cups 
: cherries, Whites of , 
bets, Salads and Candies, and “"Scak gelatine in the cold water 5 minutes 


and dissolve in the hot cherry juice. A 


will send free, an illustrated Cherries (stoned and cut in halves) and 








4 : 1 . When jelly is cold and begin- 
book of Recipes with the ning to set, add whites of 2 eggs beaten 


until stiff. Mold and when ready to serve 
turn on to serving dish and garnish wit 
whipped cream, putting chopped cherries 
over the top. 

NOTE—This same recipe may be used 


with other canned fruits. 


Gelatine. Write now. 


CHAS. B. KNOX CO. 
15 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Weak Arches? 


Are the muscles of your 
legs sore and stiff? 

Are your insteps tired every 
night and tender in the 
morning ? 

Then you should wear Foster 
Orthopedic Rubber Hees. 
The corner of the heel extends 

down under the shank of the 

shoe thus preventing the arch 

from falling or the shoe from 
running over. 

Gives a firm resilient sup- 

port to the arch—keeps 

the position of the feet 

normal and natural. 

Gbc. attached of your 

dealer—or sent post 

paidonreceipt of 50c, 

and outline of heel. 






























CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


T is only natural that you should prefer 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels—because 
the Foster Friction Plug positively 

prevents slipping on wet sidewalks or 
pavements. That means safety. 


Then, again, the Foster Friction Plug 
resists wear, and the extra quality of rub- 
ber affords greater resiliency —meaning 
not only comfort, but economy. 


And then,again—there are no holes 
in the heels to track mud and dirt. 


Insist upon Cat’s Paw Cushion 
Rubber Heels—black or tan— 
of your dealer—50c. attached — 
they cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 


105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


€ 
Originators and Patentees of the Foster ° 
Friction Plug, which prevents slipping. t ST ER R UBB ER Co 


— 
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fe BPMARMACAL Company, 











LASTERINE 


Use it every day 


LEANSE the mouth as well as the teeth. The toilet of 


the mouth is incomplete without a thorough rinsing 


with Listerine, an agreeable antiseptic solution that keeps the 
entire oral cavity sweet and healthy. 


All druggists sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Whisper ™ 
from 7 
Madame La Mode 


Do you worry because you are not fall and 
slender? Far from it. Youcan gett BON TON 
Corsets to make your figure petitely fashionable. 


Madame La Mode this spring has a little smile 
in the ‘‘ Tail of her Eye’’ for the short, plump \ 
person, and for her benefit has eased the hip-line } 
a little, so in some of the newest BON TON 
Corsets there is a whisper of a curve —only a 
whisper that will carry throughout the entire 
world of fashion. 


The short woman may become a most charming j 
example of her type by having her gowns made : 
over a BON TON Corset and at the same time d 
be delightfully comfortable and chic. ‘ 


Bon Jon. 4 
CORSETS J” 


Are Sold by YOUR Dealer _- 
Price $3. 50-20" $25 








it 


COSTUME BY MAISON JACOUILING 


ster, Mass. Wiety 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., -Misufatiurers. Warce 


San Francisco Salesroom, 28 Geary Street 
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HE. change from high shoes to 


oxfords reminds the particular 
dresser that close attention must be 
paid to the fit, quality and appear- 
ance of his socks, and for that reason 
men of good taste should tum to 


y eS \ / 
| ] 
f 
TRADE MARK ba 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office and Canada \ 


These socks are made from such fine quality yarns and knit and reinforced so 
expertly that they have the look and feel of silk. “They fit snugly at the ankles, 
have a genuine French Welt at the top that insures long 
wear, feel comfortable and are guaranteed as to wear. 
Sizes 9's to 12’s—all leading colors—four grades. 

Put up in boxes containing 2, 3 and 4 pairs at $1.00 per box, 
according to quality. Every pair guaranteed 30 days. 
SPECIAL— In addition to the above line we make the lightest weight 


guaranteed gauze socks—box of 3 pairs guaranteed 3 months, $1.00. 








Tf not at your dealer’s, order direct, at the same time giving us the name ame sis 
and address of your dealer, so that we canarrange for your future wants. / 











JOSEPH BLACK & SONS CO., York, Pa. a i 





i iba 


TRADE MARK 
REGUS 








Ee 
paT OF% 


E 
3 -& * 
q 2 if < e eee oe a a 
The Kind That's Flat 
An absolutely perfect dress fastening! Flattest 
dress fastening made. No other hook and eye 
or fastener as good, or anywhere near as good. 
We can prove it! Sizes 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4—black 
and white. We'll send a regular 10c card on re- 
ceipt of a 2c stamp and name of good dressmaker. 
State site and color desired. Write us tuduy. 








iL_ Sterling Pin Co. Derby.Conn. Jf 


ln i ee 


Freeman’s 
Face 
Powder 


has stood the test 
for thirty years. 
Why not test it 
yourself? Buy a box 
y for 25c. If after using 
half you do not think it 
equal to any powder, no 
matter what the price, your 
dealer will refund your 
money. 


Freeman Perfume Co., 
Dept. 75, Cincinnati, O. 
Lt _— 













«| Holds Your Sock SmoothasY our Skin : 


If you desire an unusually fine 
| 





































GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 





garter buy the 50 cent grade 
Write for FSamples 


stant eat 
Ce ea had id 
SEPP aT 
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He Mops In Misery Without B.V.D. 


TYPICAL summer day—a typical office scene—a round of 
smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfiture of the 
man who hasn’t found out that B.V.D. is ‘‘the frsz 

aid” to coolness. You, of course, have B. V.D. on or ready 
to put on. If not, march to the nearest store and ge? it. 


For your own welfare, fix this label firmly 
in your mind and make the salesman 
show it to you. If he can’t or won’t, 
walk out! On every B.V. D. Under- 
garment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 










BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 
and Foreign Ccuntries) 














B,V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and 
$1.50 the Garment. 


B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


TheB.V.D.Company, 


NEW YORK, 


66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 








London Selling Agency: 
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Motor Truck Changes a Grocer’s Life 


A Berkeley, California, grocer and his wife recently 
found their work turned from drudgery to keen 
pleasure. They are good team mates to begin 
with, having built up a flourishing business by Ar 
team work, the husband taking orders, making 
deliveries and keeping an eye open for new busi- 
ness; the wife superintending the inside work, over- 
seeing the filling of orders, doing the buying and 
keeping the accounts. Their day began early and 
ended late. They had no time for pleasure, aside 
from the few digressions of an ordinary day’s labor. 
Sunday meant little rest, especially on the part of 
the outdoor member of the firm, who was com- 
pelled to repair harness, fix up the delivery wagon 
and lay in a supply of feed for the nag. 

But all this was changed by a small but fortunate 
investment. A motor delivery truck with a con- 
vertible tonneau was purchased. And what a 
change it wrought! The customers were served 
with greater despatch and the field was accordingly 
broadened. Orders were delivered so promptly 
that customers were surprised and pleased. New 
customers were gained. And—when the day’s 
delivering is over the shop is promptly closed, the 
automobile changed into a pleasure car and two 
hours of restful riding is the reward for a busy day. 
Of a Sunday, instead of repairing harness, hauling 
a wagon load of hay or patching a broken spring, 
the car is brought out early, and the grocer and his 
wife set forth for a day of pure dclight enjoying 
fresh air and visiting points which they had always 
had in mind to visit but which were denied them 
because of the expense and want of time. And the 
grocer has been doing a bit of figuring. He finds 
that he can run his motor delivery car each month 
for less than it had cost him to feed his horse. 


Where Distances Are Measured Only 
by Gallons 


How many owners of automobiles in Chicago 
are planning a run down to New Orleans this sum- 
mer? Seems like quite a jaunt, doesn’t it? And 
yet many a Pacific Coast automobilist plans a 
vacation run from San Francisco to Seattle, or 
from Portland to Los Angeles, or from San Diego 
to Salem, distances no less than from the Windy 
City to the Gulf of Mexico. The West is a country 
of magnificent distances measured most easily by 
gasoline gauges. In the Pacific Coast country the 
relatives do not all go to the depot to see a member 
of the family off on a mere casual jaunt of four 
hundred miles. Within another year the trip from 
San Francisco to Portland will be done easily in 
forty hours. A loaded motor truck, driven by men 
who had never before been over the road, recently 
negotiated the almost 800 miles from the Exposi- 
tion city to the metropolis of Oregon over the Pacific 


Highway in fifty-nine hours. Californians think 
nothing of a trip from San Francisco to Lake Tahoe 
or to Yosemite; Oregonians find no sport equal to 
more or less hazardous climbs over mountain ranges 
to the Coast or to resorts high in the Cascades. 
The owner of an automobile in the Pacific Coast 
country who does not plan a glorious vacation trip 
to one of the many delightful points in his own or 
neighboring states is set down as a member of the 
Scrooge family. Those who know, who have ex- 
perienced the real joys of motor trips over the Siski- 
yous, into the Crater lake country, through Douglas 
county, Oregon, to Wallowa lake, to the beaches of 
Oregon and Washington, up the Columbia, over 
Vancouver island’s superb highways or to Rainier 
National Park—have real reason to look with dis- 
dain upon the traveler who boasts of auto con- 
quests of Continental Europe. There is no more 
inspiring scenery on the surface of ‘the world than 
that in Pacific Coast America. 


Route of Ocean-to-Ocean Highway as 
Established 

The following is the route of the Ocean-to-Ocean 
Highway as finally agreed upon and as is now being 
worked out: New York by way of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore to Washington; over the Cumberland 
trail westward to Wheeling, Columbus and Dayton, 
Indianapolis and Terre Haute to St. Louis, Mo.; 
from St. Louis to Kansas City over the Boon Lick 
trail to Kansas City; from there following the Santa 
Fe trail by way of Dodge City, Kansas, to La Junta, 
Colorado, and on to Santa Fe, New Mexico; to 
Albuquerque and through the Indian village of 
Isleta to Socorro, turning to Magdalena and passing 
over the mountains for an easy grade into Arizona 
at Springerfield; across the White Mountain Apache 
Indian reservation to Globe; thence 110 miles over 
the government built boulevard by way of the 
Roosevelt Dam down into the Salt River valley 
to Phoenix and the junction of the Arizona state 
highways. The route then follows through south 
western Arizona to Yuma and crosses into Cali 
fornia at Yuma City, passing on through the Mam 
moth Wash into Imperial valley and across the west 
side of the Salton Sea to Coachella valley and Palm 
Springs. From this point the route runs to Banning 
and Beaumont down to San Timoteo Canyon to 
the valley of the Santa Ana, to Colton and Ontario. 
From Pomona the route follows the Los Angeles 
county highways via El Monte and Alhambra to 
Los Angeles. 


New Tax Provides Amply for Repair of Roads 

The portion of funds derived by the operation 
of the new state automobile tax in California for the 
repair and maintenance of the public highways will 
approximate $450,000 per year, ample for present 
needs. 
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f ¥. Goodrich Unit Mold- 


ing was the original 
Safety First tire idea 


Z—; The quality of Goodrich Tires today 
7-2 is the standard by which all high 
5 grade tiresare judged. ‘This is because 














YY they represent the perfection of tire- 
Y making and tire-knowledge — which 
A gives Goodrich Tires their leadership. 


2, 2°, 
~~ “ 


Every layer of the finest fabric, the livest, 
== bestrubber—thewhole tire—tread, side 
7: strips, bead and all—becomes one piece 
Ye in Goodrich Unit Molding—the orig- 
’ inal Safety First idea in tire building. 


All this backs up the Goodrich Safety Tread 
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Uf —the group of bars and the crosstie that eS WY 4} 
z« form the Safety First symbol for the motorist. UW; 
a “ 1% BYY7 
YS Equip at least the rear wheeis with yy 
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«gatsy Tires 
7‘ Tread 
BA e 
ZN Best in the Long Run 
S\N 
\ At Here are the prices to pay for the best tires ever 
\e 5 produced in the Goodrich factory: 
WY NS | Smooth ae Smooth | Safety 
SF; Size | Tread | Trea Size | Tread | Tread 
NG Prices |_Prices Prices | Prices 
5G | 30x3__ | $11.70 | $12.65 ||34x434] $33.00 | $35.00 
YS 30x314| 15.75 17.00 ||35x414| 34.00 36.05 
Ys 32x34] 16.75 | 18.10 |/36x47¢) 35.00 | 37.10 
yaN 3x4 23.55 25.25 ||37x5 41.95 44.45 
y NN 34x4 | 24.35 26.05 ||38x524| 54.00 57.30 
Z, Sy Dealers almost everywhere have Goodrich Tires 


in stock orcan get them for you from 
one of our branches or depots. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Factories: Branches in All 
AKRON, OHIO Principal Cities 


There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising 
that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
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Exposition Chief Buys Haynes Car 


Chas. C. Moore, President of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, has purchased from the Haynes Auto Sales Company, 
San Francisco, a Haynes four-zylinder car equipped with the 
Vulcan Electric Gear Shift. 


W>-rny of note is the fact that this car is the twenty-seventh 
owned by Mr. Moore. It is in constant use—much more so than 
were any of its twenty-six predecessors, and, due largely to its 
sin. Jlicity o: control, Mr. Moore frankly admits that only now is he 
deriving the real pleasures of motoring. No doubt about it—the 
hand shift method suffers by comparison. 


Before you buy, look over other cars at the price you want to 
pay, compare the specifications, part for part with those of the 
Haynes. Here are a few facts regarding the 


N ES 
America’s First Car 


The Haynes motor has a bore of 4} in. and stroke of 5} in.; cylinders cast in pairs; 
L-head de sign; valves enclosed; with a dynamometer rating of 65 and 48 horsepower 
on the “six” and “four,” respectively. Ignition is provided by the American Simms 
Dual High Tension Magneto; carburetion, by the Stromberg device; electric lighting 
and starting, by the Leece-Neville separate unit system; and cooling by centrifugal 
pump, pressed steel fan and cellular radiator. 





Other Haynes specifications are the splash and gravity lubrication system; contract- 
ing band clutch; Timken and McCue full floating rear axles; twenty-one gallon gas 
tank on rear of chassis; motor-driven tire pump; extra demountable rim; and Collins 
curtains. Shock absorbers on the “six.” 


The Haynes “Four” - - - - ‘$1950 and $2150 
The Haynes “Six”’ 130 inch wheelbase 2700 and 2900 
The Haynes “Six” 136 inch wheelbase 2785 and 2985 


**THE COMPLETE MOTORIST,’’ by Elwood Haynes, Father of the American Automobile 
pagh fully describing the Vulcan Electric Gear Shift, will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 
Nrite to 


The Haynes Automobile Company 
47 Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST CAR 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
HAYNES AUTO SALES CO., San Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles 


Dealers: The Haynes sells readily because of its mechanical features. You may be in open territory—send 
for catalog and four pages of detailed specifications, giving over 500 items which comprise the Haynes. 
Write us right now! 
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ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


The Delco System has made the 
powerful gasolene car as easy to 
operate as an electric carriage. 


Up to two years ago the high powered gasolene car was 
essentially a Man’s Car. 
Expert knowledge and a strong right arm were required 


to operate it. 
Then came the Delco System—and overnight, almost, the 


whole status of the gasolene car was changed. 


The glaring crudities that had for years 
impeded its progress were eliminated. 

The crank waS done away with 
the necessity of getting out in the rain 
or mud to light or adjust the lamps was 
abolished—the danger of a stalled en- 
gine in the midst of congested traffic 
or on a railway crossing was removed. 

At one stroke the gasolene car was 
refined, simplified, tamed, brought 
easily within the limitations of a wom- 
an’s guiding hand. 

The Delco System has greatly 
broadened the scope and usefulness 
of the gasolene car. 

It has made it so easy to operate—so 
sate and dependable that thousands of 


women and other thousands of men 
who have heretcfore felt the auto- 
mobile too complicated and heavy for 
them to manage, are now enjoying the 
delights of driving with perfect ease 
and freedom. 

The first electrically cranked car 
appeared two years ago. It was 
equipped with the Delco System. 

Today one hundred thousand Delco 
equipped cars are giving dependable, 
efficient service to their owners. 

And the great factories at Dayton 
and Chicago are working night and 
day to produce almost 100,000 Delco 
equipments now under contract for 
the coming year. 


There is a tremendous—and steadily increasing demand 
among thoughtful buyers for Delco Equipped Cars. 








~ When YOU buy 
a car be sure 


AEVGIAOK\/ that itis DELCO 
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Obligation Fulfilled 


$1,750,000 Was Invested In a Service For Former Maxwell 
Owners—This Same Insurance Covers the 1914 Maxwell 25-4 


YOU WILL CONCEDE that 
any time a company invests 
one and three quarters of a 
million dollars in service for 
former customers—it was only 
morally bound to protect— 
that concern has high business 


ideals. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHAT 
THE MAXWELL MOTOR 
CO. did when it absorbed the 
making the Brush, 
Everitt. Maxwell, 
Columbia, Stoddard-Dayton 
ears and the Alden-Sampson 
trucks. 


WE DIDN’T HAVE TO DO 
THIS. We were in no manner 
whatever legally bound to do 
so. With the forming of the 
Maxwell Motor Co. (Ine.) the 
manufacture of the afore-men- 


plants 
Courier, 


tioned cars ceased. 


BUT THE SERVICE TO THE 
OWNERS did not stop. It 
cost us $1,750,000 to see that 
these former customers got the 
utmost in service. It meant 
the turning over of our big 
New Castle plant, just when 
we needed it to supply the 
demand for the 
new Maxwells. 


world-wide 


WE DID IT—We are doing it 
now. We are not speaking of 
our past—but of the present 





and the future. Those owners 
of cars made by the plants we 
acquired are now getting this 
service and will continue to get 
it as long as they want it. 


IT IS THEIRS FOR THE 
ASKING. The enormous New 
Castle, Ind., plant of the Max- 
well Motor Co., does nothing 
else but tend to the wants of 
our owners. It is daily giving 
the most expeditious and thor- 
oughly satisfactory service ever 
devised by any concern. 


YOU CAN’T EQUAL IT for 
location. The New Castle 
parts plant is situated in the 
very center of the ownership 
of Maxwell, Brush, Courier, 
Everitt, Columbia, Stoddard- 
Dayton cars. The central sup- 
ply point of Maxwell service 
is just, at the most, 12 hours 
distant from the great ma- 
jority of Maxwell owners. 


PROMPT SERVICE IN 
EMERGENCY CASES means 
much to owners. It cuts down 
the upkeep. You know that. 
If you don’t, ask any owner 
what Maxwell service would 
have meant to him in several 
And _ this 


stays with Maxwell customers 


instances. service 


always. 


ALWAYS? You say that’s a 
long time. Well, it has been 
some time since the above 
mentioned cars ceased to be 


manufactured, and their own- 
ers can get the most efficient 
service in the world by simply 
shipping his car to the New 
Castle plant for overhauling, 
or replace a part by ordering it 
from one of the Company’s big 
service stations in the East, 
West, or South, if they desire 
instant service. 


IF WE DO THAT MUCH for 
people we’re not legally obli- 
gated to serve, what will we 
give you as a Maxwell owner 
we are bound to protect? The 
Public knows what we have 
done and are doing. That’s 
why we can’t supply the de- 
mand for Maxwells. 


PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
OWNED CARS and are buy- 
ing again comprise the bulk of 
the Maxwell army. They 
know that this great company 
not only gives its owners the 
greatest service in the world, 
but that it has equally great 
manufacturing facilities. They 
have heard the big men in the 
industry talk of the marvelous 
automatic, rapid, hair-line de- 
vices the Maxwell Motor Co. 
has for the making of its great 
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automobiles. Appliances that NOT ONLY A REAL ONE, were so eagerly snapped up by 
other makers had only heard but the “biggest”? real motor the world. That is why you 
of, but had never seen operate car in the world. It is con- are going to get left if you don’t 
in the construction of the ceded that the Maxwell ‘25-4” get your order placed at once. 
scientific automobile. is deserving of that title. Not 
by mere size—but because of THIS WONDERFUL MAX- 
INFORMED BUYERS OF sheer car value. “Biggest” WELL will bring premium 
c E ‘ it would : P F ‘ 1CeS fore ‘ 
TODAY oe hie ut a because it will do bigger things prices before the summer de- 
never be <eage le to ~_ suena than higher priced cars at less mand is supplied and don’t for- 
a wonderful automobile as the = a ee 
: ae Mins. 4s Ween eee ; at. y re o make 
Maxwell “25-4” and sell it for  ©°8t- here is the real reason IE ee é 
$750 if it wasn’t for almost why we can’t make enough of sure that you get the “biggest 
magical manufacture. They these wonderful automobiles automobile in the world at a 
realize that even with these to supply the universe. price never thought possible, 
; scientifie devices the price get in line right now. 
sa a SO LIGHT THAT IT cuts the 
hie would have to be $1,000 or tire bills al t in half | WE Co 
2e x Ss eee ire bills almost in hali and yet for- 
ove more for a Maxwell ‘25-4’’ if i t will ; ndiimadiualiie 
— it wasn’t for the quantity so strong that it will stand up ever and never convince you 
wh- marketed. The combination under the abuse the average like one ride in this marvelous 
ent of improved manufacture and owner will give it, the Maxwell Maxwell will. Take that ride 
ply enormous distribution makes “25-4” is the car that the big and then agree that we can’t 
vew possible a real automobile for experienced buyers have been say too much about this great 
ne $750. looking for. That is why they automobile. 
gj 
big 
ist, 
7 Maxwell Motor C | 
o., (inc. 
for e e a 
“9 Detroit, Michigan, Dept. “0.” 
Kei MAXWELL 25-4 
ner 7, 
Dealers and Service Everywhere 
1e 
ive 
it’s 
le- 
TE 
ly- 
of 
ey 
ny 
he 
ld, 
at A full five-passenger car of ample wheelbase and con- 
ey structed in what might be called conventional design. 
: Three-speed selective transmission, uniform size tires, 
he standard type magneto. Motor cast “‘en bloc’ with 
detachable heads. Water cooled thermo syphon system. 
us Center ‘control, left-hand drive, Prest-O-Lights, tire 
le- holder, windshield, and top and jiffy storm curtains, 
and etc., etc. 
Oo. 
“an” o as : 
at Address Dept. “O” for Description of this Wonderful Car 
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The Car of The 
Canadian Family 


Low Cost of Maintenance the Root of 
Hupmobile Popularity 


One of the officials of this com- 
pany is just back from a nation- 
wide tour. 


Another official has just returned 
from a second trip around the 
wor 


They traveled tens of thousands 
of miles, that they might meet 
and talk with men who sell, and 
men who buy the Hupmobile. 


They wanted to learn the sources 
of its strength and popularity. 


They went with open minds, to 
hear criticisms and suggestions. 


Their reports—submitted sep- 
arately—are in startling and 
significant accord. 


Both point to the same irresistible 
conclusion—both single out 
one paramount and impressive 
fact. 


The root and basis of Hupmobile 
popularity is the low cost of the 
superb and continuous service which 
it renders. 


Both men encountered differences 
of opinion in regard to non- 
essentials. 


But all over America, and all 
around the world—only one 
opinion on the all-important ques- 
tion of cost and service. 


In the old world, they found the 
Hupmobile commanding an 
eager and magnificent market. 


In America, a demand that is 
twelve months long—with a 
secondary market for used 
Hupmobiles at a price so hig 
that it is one of the marvels of 
the motor car nen. 


“I have found out,” says one 
report, ‘‘precisely Bal the Hup- 
mobile is ‘the car of the Amev- 
ican family.’ It is because the 
Hupmobile does all that any 
family could ask, and does it 
at a lesser cost.”” 


“We have not over-stated the 
case,” says the other report. 


“‘When we say we believe the 
Hupmobile to be ‘the best car 
of its class in the world’ we 
are only repeating what ninety- 
nine out of one hundred owners 
sincerely affirm.” 


Don’t be satisfied with our say-so 
on this important subject of 
cost and service. 


Stop and inquire of the first Hup- 
mobile owner you meet. 


In every one of the forty-eight 
states—in every bed aiaaar 
try on the globe—you'll fin 
the substance of these two 
reports backed up by the en- 
thusiastic experience of the 
individual user. 

All these thousands of owners are 
solidly behind you when you 
buy a Hupmobile. 

A loyal servant, a faithful friend, 
a tireless worker, and a source 
of saving instead of expense— 
all these qualities you'll find 
pre-eminent in your Hupmobile. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1320 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ontario 





Unit power plant, with small bore, 
long-stroke motor, 3)4-inch 
bore by 5!2-inch stroke, cylin- 
ders cast en bloc. 

Trouble - proof carburetor, perma- 
nently adjusted, with air supply 
controlled from dash. 

Right hand steer, gear shift and 
emergency brake leversin center. 





Full-floating rear axle. 


Touring car or roadster type, with 
regular equipment, $1050; in 
Canada, $1230. 


With electric starting and lighting, 
demountable rims, over-size 
tires and tire carrier, $1200; in 
Canada, $1380. 


Six-passenger touring car has reg- 
ular equipment of oversize tires, 
demountable rims and tire car- 
rier, at $1200; in Canada, $1480; 
with electric lighting and start- 
ing, roe in Canada, $1630. 


All U. S. prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 
Canadian prices f. o. b. Windsor, 
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Bowser Keeps the | 


“Punch” 


In Your Gasolene 
And Saves Your Oil 


What you seek in a car is power. 
You can’t get it from devitalized gas. — 
Your gasolene must be full-bodied. 
It must abound with all its original 
life —‘‘kick’’— ‘‘punch’’— ‘‘hit’’— 
or whatever else you wish to call it. 

Bowser has solved that problem. 


Keep your gasolene underground 
—in one of the air-tight, water- 
proof, evaporation and weather-free 











Pewee 


Bowser Systems for 
Stores and Factories 


For twenty-nine years Bowser has been solv- 

ing oil —_ a factories and 

power plants generally. These range from sim- 

Underground Gasolene Storage Sy stems ple ‘‘kerosene’’ equipment to the big central- 

‘ ized storage, filtering and circulating oil sys- 

Then your gasolene will always be tem. Every drop of oil accounted for. No 
clean and powerful. It will pump waste. No theft. No evaporation. 


Let Bowser help you solve your oil problems. Use the 


any distance to the garage. The coupon. Send ittoday—NOW. Nocharge. No obligation. 


Bowser pump will measureand check 
itas used. No spillage—no waste— S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc. 









































ni 
no fire hazard. And when the gas — oa 
is used it will make the car go 761 Thomas St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
A Bowser system in your Garage saves f= anne ers 
you money. Insures power—plus. ae COUPON 
' in any desired }] s.r. BOWSER & CO., Inc. 
capacity. Easy |] 761 Thomas St., Fort Wayne, Ind., U.S. A. 
: 1 With bligati ond 
Etoinstall. Easy |) panicularsregardinea Bowser OilStoreac System for 
to operate. | the purpose which I have indicated with an (X). 
(_ ) Private Garag (_ ) Public Garag 
, Adds to the ef- | i ~ y Wecniesesieg ec 
ficiency ofyour } (State Line) 
car. — 
Ask about the (| ) Power Plant ( ) Dry Cleaners ( ) Stores 
particularBow- jj Neme— —— 
= ser System for }] Concern _ a 
, your Garage. i] streetNo._— 
No More of This Use the coupon. ee i 
| - 
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\ Societys Town Car 





In Hilly Cities there are More Detroit 
Electrics than any other Make 


In every hilly city in the United States the Detroit Electric is supreme among 


electrics in numbers sold. 


74 per cent of the electrics in Seattle are Detroit Electric 


cars; they lead also in San Francisco, in Kansas City, in Cincinnati, in the hilly 
residence suburbs of Philadelphia and Boston. 


The electric that is ahead in hilly cities is the best car to 
buy for service in level cities. That's why every third 
electric car sold is a Detroit Electric. 

Here are five vital reasons why: 

1. Motor—Designed to develop great power without 
heating; propels the Detroit Electric economically, and with- 
out abuse, over any possible grade where any automobile 
should be driven. 

_2. Direct Shaft Drive—Originated by us, and now in its 
fifth successful season; permits starting and stopping of the 
car on a grade without shocks or strains. 


3. Weight Distribution—Proper distribution of weight 
makes the Detroit Electric run easier—and more economic- 
ally—on hills or on the level. 


Brakes—More square inches of braking surface than in 
any other electric car; can be applied either by foot pedal or 
electric hand brake, operated independenily. Absolute safety 
assured, 


5. Batteries—Greater speed and, at the same time, 
greater mileage is the unequalled combination found in the 
Detroit Electric—the result of efficient batteries in a 
mechanically efficient car. 


In choosing your car consider the electric with the record for greatest success on 
hills and in level cities alike. Detroit Electric catalog and the name of your nearest 


dealer on request. 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure vehicles 
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Make A Family Launch 
Of: Your Row Boat 
a 









NJOY all the pleasures of a launch at a 
FE, mere fraction of the cost. Make your 
: summer one long vacation — chuck full 
of boating pleasures. Goanywhere over river 
= = and lake—to the camp, summer home, hunt- Hm 
4 ing or fishing grounds without touching your Ral 
bg hand to an oar. Leave all the rowing to a iy 


Gille Portable Boat Motor 


Can be instantly attached to any row boat by simply turn- 
a ing two thumb screws and will drive it seven to nine miles an 
hour or slow enough totroll. Develops 2 H.P. 
ie"aq Weighs but 55lbs, Is stcered by a rudder 
P= like a launch. Pivoted rudder (Pat. ap- 
® plied for) slides over stones and obstruc-eay 
ES x tions. Motor is adjustable to any'angle w= 
= or depth of stern. A turn of the fly wheel 
' starts it. Can be runin salt or fresh watcr. © 
i ~ Made in the largest twocycle engine plant in ff 
hae 2 the world. A postal brings our beautiful catalog. 
BS For Larger Launches 
we build motors from 2 to 30H.P. If interested, 
ea ask for our free Marine Motor Blue Book, 


iq The Caille Perfection Motor Co., “{ 
“4 1 1413 Caille St., Detroit, Mich. 






































. aan few drops of 3-in-One 
on a flannel cloth works 
wonders on escutcheons, 
door knobs and locks, 
electric push buttons, , 
andirons and blackiron ~ 
ornaments of every kind. ‘ 


*3.IN-ONE OIL 


on nickeled and brass faucets, Also on ™ 
guns, revolvers, musical instruments, every- 
thing metal. 3-in-One is the foe of tarnish 
—the absolute preventive of rust every- 

where. Keeps all metal surfaces bright, 
indoors or out. 

not in hardware, drug, grocery, housefurnish- 

and general stores: 1 02., 10c; 3 0z., 25c; 8 OZ 
pt.),50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 314 oz. 
2c. If your dealer does not have these 
cans, we will send one by parcel post, full 
of 3-in-One, for 30c. A Library Slip with 

every bottle. 

FREE: Write for free sample and 
3-in-One Dictionary. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42 AUM. Broadway, New York 
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COLTS PT. RA 
MART fombeTusA. 


When You 
Purposely 
Press Here 


Safety + Quickness 


“Safety First” must ever be the 
watchword in firearms. But 
safety must wot be secured at 
the sacrifice of quick action, 
for in a mix-up you don’t 
always have time to think. 
The Colt Automatic Pistol 
combines the most dependable 
kind ofsafety—automatic safety 
—with instant firing. 


When yourColt iscockedready 
for action the automatic safety 
device in the Grip slightly pro- 
trudes—see illustration. The 
pistol cannot be fired until the 
Grip Safety is pressed in and 
this is automatically done the 
instant you purposely pull the 
trigger. 
You cannot conceive how the Colt can 
possibly be discharged accidentally, 
because you can’t conceive how the 
trigger can be pulled and the Grip 
Safety compressed at the same instant 
except it is done purposely. 
So much for safety. Can you think of a 
quicker acting pistol than the Colt? In 
emergency, you don’t have to bother or 
think about the COLT GRIPSAFETY 
—it takes care of itself and YOU. 
Demand “Safety First.” Demand 
quick action also, which really means 
“Buy the Colt.” 

Don’t be stalled off a Colt if youwant 


the best pistol—it costs you no more, 
Write for Catalog 38. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG.CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


COlt 
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Don’t Build a Sleeping Porch 
—You Have One Already 


I 


T is unnecessary to go to the expense of con- 
structing a sleeping porch when you can trans- 


form a regular veranda or porch into the most 
delightful sleeping porch imaginable by simply using 


EROLU 


ews 


PORCH SHADES 


They admit plenty of air and just enough light; transform the 
porch into a delightful secluded breakfast—sewing — lounging 


room. 


An ideal playroom for the children. 


The No-Whip Attachment prevents flapping in the wind. 


Any size, many colors. 


If your dealer’s name is not in the 


appended list, write and we’ll send you his name and a des- 
criptive folder. 


CALIFORNIA 


Brown Furniture 


Alhambra Furn, & Und. Co. 
Stroup-Barnes Furniture Co. 
Haberfelde Furniture Co, 
Richardson Furniture Co, 


Brooks Furniture 
Davis Brothers 

H. 
Bullock’s . 

i. Furniture 
Gaines Furniture 
H. C. Capwell Co. 


ya ade . 
Hatlen & Lund Furniture Co. 


Oxnard Furn. 


aris 


A. J. Hunter 


& E. Walte 


Bollong & Nicholson 


Frevert Bledsoe F 
DeFosset Furn. 
Ww. 


J. 


Kasssbatn Farn. Co., San Pedro 


C. Pedersen 


Visalia Furniture 


sbanatvibdddins, 


S.Callahan F urniture Co., _ 


L. Ward Furniture Co. 


< Plumbing Co., 
Nolde Furniture Co. 
oun Furniture Co. 


Geo. N. Oe, Co. 
eins F. Rogers 


Hirschler & Voigt 
Kibby & Arnold Furn. Co. 


NEW MEXICO 
Coller & Dunn Co, 


COLORADO 
Kaufman & Co. ._ Colorado Springs 
The Out-West Tent & ape Co. 
Colorado Springs 
The Denver Dry Goods Co. enver 
W. A. Collins . Fort Collins 
Bannister Bros.& Sileox Grand Junction 
tar 40. a Junta 
The Chlanda-Harris Furn. Co. ignemont 
Foster & Irwin Loveland 
Lewis Bros. & Johnson Mere. Co. 


ocky Ford 
NEVADA 


Donnels & Steinmetz, Inc. 


IDAHO 
Jones Furniture Co. . 
The Lakeside Furn. Co. 
N. Williamson 
The Golden Rule Store” 
ra & Spaulding . 
T. C. Martin 


Co. Alameda 
Alhambra 
Anaheim 

- Bakersfield 
> hico 
Fresno 
Hanford 
Beach 
ngeles 
Ceeed 
Modesto 

. Monrovia 
- Oakland 
Orange 
‘Oroville 
Oxnard 
Pasadena 
Petaluma 
- Pomona 
Portersville 
Riverside 
Santa Barbara 
San Francisco 
"San Bernardino 
urniture is 0. SanDiego 
san Luis Obispo 


Co. 


Co. 
Co. 
. Reno 


- Caldwell 
Coeur d’ Alene 
Moscow 
Nampa 
Payette 
° Pocatello 
MONTANA 
Copper City Commercial Co. 
The Willson Co, 
The Shore-Newcom Co. 
OREGON 
J. G. Mack & Co. 
Lipman Wolfe & Co., Inc. 
WASHINGTON 
7 & Gibbs Spokane 
Culbertson-Grote-Rankin Co. J ees 
Rhodes Brothers, Inc. coma 
Whitehouse-DrumhelierCo. WallaWalla 


r Co., Anaconda 
Bozeman 
- Miles City 
Portland 
Portland 


Santa Rosa 
Jplan 
Visalia 

Whittier 


Co. 


Roswell 


The Aeroshade Co., 353 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Aerolux No-Whip Shades — Made in all sizes from 
10 to 20 ft. Also Manufacturers of Aerolux No-Whip Craft Awnings. 





Engines for family launches, speed boats, work boats, yachts, cruisers, row 


Ss, and canoes. 


workmanship guaranteed. 

Engines and 

GRAY MOTOR CO., 5108 Gray Motor Building, 
' 


In all sizes from our 8 H. P. at $55.00 up to six cylinder 
Engines of the 2-cycle type and the 4-cycle type. Material and 
Write for our three valuable books about Marine 


Complete Motor Boats. 
Detroit, Mich. 
























The ‘“‘WASHBURNE’’ 

Paper Fastener 
of “‘O.K.”’ fame. Brass, 3 size, 
M in brass boxes of 50 & 100 each. 
ma Your Stationer, 10 & 20¢. Send 10¢ 

a> for sample box of 50. 

Yearly Sale Over 100 Million 
Booklet of our 3 “‘O.K.”’ office necessities 
Free. Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


THE O. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 





TRADE 0. K: MARK 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 









‘indexed on page 949 
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SUMMIT 
‘Town and Country 
SHIRT 


Gives Comfort to Every Man 


lor outing or business wear, it’s correct 
in style, pleasing in appearance, and 
gives you the comfort that is necessary 
to contentment. 

The collar is 
rightontheshirt. 


Popularly Priced 
At the Leading Stores / 


Send for Illustrated {| 
Style Book 


Guiterman Bros, AX 4 
Makers 


St. Paul Minn. 








py this Adding Machine 


At our expense 


Use in your own office --- see for 
&) yourself how qaee h time and worr 
will save. it on your des! 
handy to your ‘ s._ It will add, 
subtract, —- nd divide with- 
} Joes every- 
print on ti upe and sells for 





Gy 















Rapid Computer Adding Machine 


can be used directly**on the work’’ 

oo: - L easy to operate, cannot 
get out of order. It must make 

good --- it’s fully cusnamaeeil 

Write us on your business letterhead to senda 

Rapid Computer to your office by Parcel Post 

prepaid. We take all risk. 

. ASK FOR CATALOGUE NO. 10 


Th id ter C 
AGENTS ») WANT | ED 810 Gomtnnte a ne Somes Mich, 












Prof. 1. Hubert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 
“The One Re'iable 


Beautifier” 


Banishes F re kles, Sunburn, 
I imples, Ringworm and all 
imperfections ot the skin 


and prevents wrink es. 
Does nut MERELY COVER 
UP but ERADICATES them. 


MALVINA LOTION and 

ICHTHYOL SOAP should be 

used in connection with AL- 

VINA CREAM. At all druggists, 

or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Cream, 50c. ; lotion, 50c ; Soap, 25c. 
Send for testimonials. 


‘Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, O. 
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Shoe Polishes 


Finest Quality Largest Variety 


Wausser 























“CHIC” liquid dressings for cleaning and recoloring all kinds 
and colors of Suede, Buck and Nubuck footwear. Any color, 25c. 

“GILT EDGE,”’ the only ladies’ shoe dressing that positively 
contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots and 
shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. “French Gloss,’’ 10c. 

“DANDY” combination for 1 and polishing all kinds 
of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “STAR” size, 10c. 

“ELITE” cuainntinn for geatlemen who take price in having their 
shoes look estores color and neo to all black shoes. Polis! 
witha i. or cloth, 25 cents. “‘BABY ELITE” size, 10 cents. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us the price 
in stamps for a full size package, charges paid. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The OLASSE GUE LAT BE SGA EIN Bs ATietas ff 
he World 
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HE CORONA is a 
complete, high grade 
typewriter in every detail— 
from back spacer to sten- 
ciling device. It is the 
lightest (6 lbs.) and 
most compact standard 
typewriter on the 
market, the logical 
machine for person- 
al use, inthe home 
or on the road. 

Hundreds of commer- 
cial institutions have pur- 
chased Coronas for their 
traveling representatives. 
Thousands cf lawyers, doc- 
tors, ministers, authors, 
teachers and other individu- 
als have purchased Coronas. 











































The Corona will save its cost ($50.) for any 
individual in a short time—anyone can operate it. 
Space prohibits further de‘ails, so write for the Corona Cata- 
log No.17. When you have read the Catalog you will realize 
the Corona is an innovation in typewriter efficiency and ap- 
preciate the advisability of having one for your personal use. 
An examination of the Corona would quickly 
convince you that it is the most satisfactory 
typewriter on the market for personal use. 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO., GROTON, N. Y. 
New York City Office, 1493 Broadway 
Agencies in principal cities of the world 
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2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! ‘rer... 












Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
dust a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach|ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, ata cost of 2c a week for power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles, 
Leaving the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


1900 Water Motor Washer Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Can be connected with ° 
any water tap instantly Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
on the light, and back and forth goes thetub, 
washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
a lever, and the washerdoes the wringing. All 
so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Sent | 


With Every Washer! Jhometermns | Doing the wringing with 
Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
No extra charge for Wringer, which is one of the 

finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! 
Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can’t bedone. Thefree book provesthatitcan. But we 
do not ask you to take our word for it. Weoffer tosend a 190 Motor Washer on abso- 
lute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not acent of secur- 
ity—nor apromise to buy. Just your word that you will giveit atest. We even agree 
to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails to do all weclaim for it. A postal 
card with your name and address sent to us today will bring you the book free by re- 
turn mail. Aj] correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO., 6147 
Court Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian Washer (v, 
355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. (23) 




















EQ, THIS CATALOG WILL 7 pein 


Ry SAVE YOU MONEY | No Odor 
Kiel e i ne | , 
SR It tells how you can buy any standard ANTEED$ 
SY ss at about half the — 2. oMILITARY MAN? OIL V/) 
price without sacrificing service value, Zz id fe L . san 
iene —<m>——\ provides perfect lubrication, 
C quality or guarantee. Tata a pel as.apolish: absolutely od 
. ° na prevents rust. contains 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters “24 | no acids; will not gum or chill. 
are backed by the strong, binding guar- 1} Used in many of the Armories of 


antee of the largest organization of its ’ ‘ < the United States and Europe. 
kind in the country. Skilled, expert —F : , | G SY, WILL BE USED IN ALL. For 
workers make them the nearest-to-new = Za Wh); wherever tried, it has become a 
machines on the market. If you want TR a sote,,,\Yj necessity. Ask your hardware or 
to save from $25 to $75—get catalog. aa P "0 —_ — — for 2 — 
A a Kitii ottle al c., or a_ large bottle 
een Coenen seins Oe mm ; | W (cheaper to buy) at 25c. 
716 So. Spring St., Los Angeles Y io y WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. . 


SEND FOR IT NOW 











Ke e For Liquor and Drug Users 
A scientific treatment which has cured half a million in 
the past thirty-four years, and the one treatment 
which has stood the severe test of time. Administered by 

rea atsel medical experts, at the Keeley Institutes only. For full 
particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Birmingham, Ala. Marion, Ind. Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. Seattle, Wash. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Plainfield, Ind, Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St, Waukesha, Wis. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. Crab Orchard, Ky. Pittsburg, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave, Winnipeg, Man. 
San Francisco, Cal., Douglas Bidg. Portland, Maine. Columbia, 8. C. “Guatemala City, Guat. 
Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N.C. Dallas, Texas. Puebla, Mexico. 
Dwight, Li, Columbus, Ohio. Salt Lake City, Utah. London, England. 
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The little ‘‘acid-mouth” 

test papers and Free Ten- | 
Day trial tubes of Pebeco 

have introduced millions 

of people to 


Good 
Teeth 


The test papers scientific- i 
ally detect the presence f’ 
of ‘‘acid-mouth” by chang- 
ing color when touched 
to the tongue. Nine out 
of every ten people are 
said to have ‘‘acid- 
mouth.” Pebeco shows 
how to neutralize it. 


‘‘Acid-mouth” is the dead- 
liest enemy of teeth. It 
eats away the enamel and 
forms cavities; then decay 
germs attack the interior 
dentine and destroy the 
teeth. The sure protection against 
‘‘acid-mouth” is the regular use of 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Pebeco is a tooth-saver as well as a tooth- 
cleanser. It cleans and polishes the teeth 
and preserves their natural whiteness. It 
removes bad tastes and odors and helps to 
keep the breath pure. 


If you have ‘¢acid-mouth,” you need Pebeco, 
and will greatly enjoy its use. 


Send Today for Free Ten- Day 
Trial Tube and Acid Test Papers 

























Let them introduce you to good teeth—teeth 
that are kept sound for years—even a lifetime. 





Pebeco originated in the hygienic labo- 
ratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Ham- 
burg, Germany, and is sold every where 
in extra-large size tubes. As only Y% 
of a brushful is used at a time, Pebeco 
saves money as well as teeth. For 
sample and test papers write 





LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
155 William Street, New York 


Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 


Treatment: Gently smear 
the affected parts with Cuti- 
cura Ointment on the end of 
the finger. Wash off in five 
minutes with Cuticura Soap 
and hot water, and continue 
bathing for some minutes. 
This treatment is best on 
rising and retiring. At other 
times use Cuticura Soap free- 
ly for the toilet and bath. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co. Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp , Boston, U.S.A. 

893> Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 









































" INDELIBLE COPYING 
ee Aihaninidit- 
ible copying 
pencil should 
be—and more. 


@' One Mephisto 
outlasts three ordinary 
copying pencils. 

Two grades of lead — 
medium and hard. 
Take your choice—at any 
stationer’s. 


L & C HARDTMUTH 


34 East 23d Street, New York 
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6 It is the Globe-Wernick: 
Slobe-Wernicke to - you Filing Cal 
. unit by unit, as your bu 

Filing Equipment Grows. Such a syste 


elastic, and inexpens 


wood 


Globe-Wernicke Equipment is made in all-steel, and 





idea 


inets, 
iness 
m is 


ive. 


with steel interiors. Be sure to get our Filing Cabinet 
Catalog No. 432, either from your Globe-Wernicke Dealer 


or by writing direct to us. It is free. 


The Slobe-Wernicke ., Cincinnati 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases—Filing Cabinets— Stationers’ Goods 


Branch Stores and Agents nearly everywhere, 
We ship freight prepaid, where not represented. 





MANAGEMENT, ETC. 
of SUNSET, The Pacific Monthly, 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 


published monthly at San Francisco, Cal., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 


(PE IN Cl LS Name of— Post-Office Address 


Editor, Charles K. Field - - - - - - + = San Francisco, Cal. 

RenY Salor NODE. 6 = = = < «= = eos soe St & 

i Business Manager, William Woodhead - - - San Francisco, Cal, 

i | Publisher, Sunset Magazine - - - - - - San Francisco, Cal. 

= | Owners: (If a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of 
a | stockholders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock. ) 

= | Southern Pacific Company, Soleowner - - San Francisco, Cal. 


Je 2-2 = © = = = «= - = Nome- ---+--- =] 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 


Wa. WoopHEAD 
| (Signature of Business Manager) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of March, 1914. 
| [Seal] E. B. Ryan 
| Notary Public in and for the City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California. 
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like hungry wolves and keep you busy pulling 
them out, whenever or wherever you use our 


MAGIC FISH LURE BAIT. 


fa: Best bait ever used for attracting all kinds of 
ned the finny beauties. Over 60.000 boxes sold last 
in y.. season. Price 25c. 50c. and $1. Positively 
° > guaranteed. Write for Free Booklet and our 
Zz = special offer of one box to help introduce it. 






J.F.GREGORY, Dept. G, St. Louis, Mo 


















FIVE ROOMS. READY BUILT 


We furnish any number of rooms and any 
design you wish. Send for catalog. 

















980 E. Broadway 








WOULD YOU LIKE ONE? 


You furnish the inclination. We do the rest. If this 
dainty little house doesn’t satisfy you, we have one 
that will. You put it up yourself. All you need is 
common-sense and a hammer. We send you Every 
piece of lumber absolutely cut to fit, and furnish paint, 
nails, hardware, and all else to make the house com- 
plete. Our numbered diagram enables anybody to nail 


it together. It’s not portable. Permanent always. 


READY BUILT HOUSE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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idea a We . Books are damaged more by 
inets, Siobe ernicke being moved than by any 
Sectional Bookcase other one thing. When kept 


iness 
i in solid cases, the books must 












ive, be individually handled each moving-time— much to their 
wood detriment. In Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases whole 
binet libraries may be moved intact without touching a single 
ealer volume. Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases are made in \ 


many styles and finishes. See them at your dealer’s—or 
write for our Bookcase Catalog No. 432A. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co.,, Cincinnati 


Goods Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases—Filing Cabinets—Stationers’ Goods 


Branch Stores and Agents nearly everywhere. 
We ship freight prepaid, where not represented. 
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Ice cream made the 


= right way with a 


ng ite Mountain 
sot Freezer is easier 
rely | to make than,a 
i pudding ora pie. 


— THIS TAG 


makes a statement that 
is a demonstrated fact. 
If you will get a White 
Mountain Freezer and learn 
the right way to use it you 
can prove it for yourself. 
If you do not know the right way, 
ask your dealer for our folder, which gives 
complete directions, or write us and we will 
tell you how. 


‘ The White Mountain Freezer Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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These Tires Alone 


=-are guaranteed not to skid on wet or greasy pavements, 
/else, returnable at full purchase price after reasonable trial, 

are guaranteed for 4;500 miles actual service for the user’s 

4) Protection only on the basis of years of proof that this os 
is a low minimum, ‘A 


iY are’ guaranteed to’ be absolutely oilproof—immune to t 
yen'e of sig ie garage floors, or otherwise eng nt 


No user has éver challenged the non-skid guaf 
'.« Parchasers should always figure on the. great excess Le /, 
+ (above thé guarantee) averaged by these tires, many, fe d 
_ exééeding 12;000 miles on heayy cars: -.. 44 
bil proof feature is invaluable, and eliminates much wo 
and’ bi igo if ee 9? * 
*. dee @Start.1914 on VACUUM: CUPS pee “4 
. Dealers Everywhere ag tS 
Aéania Rubber Company; leant te, Shy 


ye ork ¥ Boston e, Los Angeles . eae, i; “Balas 
ica ef f pitoburee 4: 4 2 
Chicago : ‘ Kansas City, Mo. 

An r desobsadand ies tinted with an independent = — 
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Give a Touch of Newness 
to Things Out of Doors 


These are the renewing days. Dame Nature is putting a 
new coat of green on the grass and trees and purpling 
the fields with violets. 

Now is the time for you to do that little job of painting and 
primping that will make things around your house look younger. 
With a can of Acme Quality Screen Enamel you can give your 
window and door screens a new lease of life. Witha can of 
Acme Quality Household Paint you can bring back to the flower 
trellises, the grape arbor and the swing that look of newness that 
so delighted you when they were new. ‘There are 


ACME QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


for every household purpose, the right finish for any surface, 
have hesitated about doing some of these little 
jobs because you have been in doubt of what to 
buy, or how to use the correct paint or varnish, 
do not delay longer. Write for our two books, 
“Acme Quality Painting Guide” and “Home 
Decorating.” They tell what Acme Quality 
Paint, Varnish, Stain or Enamel to buy and how 
to use it to secure the most successful result. We 
will also tell you the name of the nearest Acme 
Quality dealer, Write for these books today. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan 


If you 


Boston 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Nashville 
Birmingham 
Fort Worth 
Dallas 
Topeka 
Lincoln 

Salt Lake City 
Spokane 
Portland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 


Factories in 


Detroit and 
Los Angeles 
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The floor is the most Mine rn 
around the home 









Floors require a varnish that is tough and elastic; one that is wear 
and water resisting; a varnish specially made with a knowledge of 
what it must stand and a desire to meet those conditions. Sherwin- 
Williams Mar-not is a varnish made expressly for floors. It holds [ 
its lustre and it stands off wear. a 
Water will not harm it and heels and furniture will not mar it. Ithas been proving [ 
its right to your confidence for years. You can get Mar-not from any Sherwin- 
Williams dealer. Write for our new 


Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting and Decorating 




















It is a complete and practical guide for whatever painting or decorating you 
have to do. 
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“Father built this house!” 


Your children—when they grow up— 
will they be proud of the “ 
Father built’ Twenty years from now, 
will it be a modern, soundly built, valu- 
able property? 

e next gen- 
eration won't tol- 
erate inflammable 
houses. The next 
generation will 
laugh at a house that has to be constantly 
repaired, For the house of the future will 
be a permanent, dependable house. Al- 
most as cheaply as with wood you can 
build that sort of a house now. Stucco 
houses are no longer luxuries. 

Herringbone Metal Lath is the reason 


‘House that 


Herringbone 


Metal Lath 


why you can have a dependable Stucco 
house if you want to. It provides the best 
method of construction. 

Build with your eyes open. Let us 
explain to you this 
whole fireproof 
construction prob- 
lem. It will be an 
immense help to 
your architect if 
you know what he is talking about. Tell 
us- what sort of a building you are plan- 
ning and we will mail invaluable books 
on the subject and give you any special 
help needed. 

Also mention architect's name so we 
can co-operate through him. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., 1205 Logan Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 


Also makers of Self-Sentering, the expanded metal that makes reinforced concrete without forms. 
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Your Walls Must 
Be Right 





You can tear out a faulty heating sys- 

tem. You can re-lay poor floors. But 

the construction of your walls must be right in the first place. 

The permanence and beauty of inside plaster and outside stucco 

depend upon the wall base. The base that is absolutely reliable 
under all sorts of conditions is 


Ano-utrn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


Plasterers do good work and quick work over ‘‘Kno-Burn”’ because it is rigid and offers a smooth 
surface to the trowel. It expands and contracts with the plaster when the temperature changes sud- 
denly. This prevents cracks. It will never rot away because it isa metal lath. 

It compares favorably in cost with other plaster bases. Ask your architect. 

Perhaps you are not thoroughly familiar with the superiority of metal 
lath. Then send for our new book, ‘‘Practical Homebuilding.”’ It con- 
tains house plans, cost estimates, comparative costs of different forms of 
construction, numerous photographs and the best of general advice on 
home-building. 

Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for Booklet 609 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
960 Oid Colony Building Chicago, U.S. A. 
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Better than Money for Travel 


These tourist cheques enable you always to have “money in 
pocket” without the risk of carrying cash; they simplify cal- 
culations in foreign currencies; they make money matters 
easy and safe; they add to the enjoyment of a trip either 
abroad or in the United States. Be sure to get 


A.B.A Bees Cheques 














They are accepted like money in every 
part of the civilized world. They are 
safe to carry because they require your 
counter -signature to make them good 
and may be replaced if lost or stolen. 


They are engraved and printed on coun- 
terfeit-proof paper, with every safeguard 
known to modern banking, and are pro- 
tected against crooks by the William J. 
Burns Detective Agency. 


They can be used like currency for hotel 
bills, purchases, railway and steamship 
fares. Each cheque is engraved with its 
exact exchange value in money of the 
principal nations. 


There is no difficulty or embarrassment 
in using them; counter-signing one of 
your “A.B.A.” Cheques identifies you. 
50,000 banks throughout the world will 
cash them without charge. 


Travel on “A. B.A.” Cheques. They are the only Travel- 


AMERICAN BANKERS |} 
TRAVELERS CHEeQues |j 





ers’ Cheques which can be accepted, under the law, in 
payment of United States Customs Duties. 
Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. 
with ‘‘A. B. A.’’ Cheques, write for information as to where 
they can be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


If your bank is not yet supplied 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Mellins Food 


| His Mother writes oe OY 











_ ‘als Food Coz 

: Bostow, russ. | 

a | 
We are acne - you | 

wr Tigeaphet tan | 


L wud 





lb & berth. tx 


Send today for - 
| a sample bottle of Mellins Food 
and start your baby right 


Mellin's Food Co., Boston.Mass. |i 
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The Test of 
) All Underwear, @ 
Is the Washtub |g 


N 

If you men who are sick and 
| tired of buying underwear 
(|| that looks good when new 
N| but comes out of the first 
4 wash misshapen and harsh 


— if you want to know the 
satisfaction of wearing 
undergarments of the high- 
est quality —take home a 
couple of suits of the 


Original 
Spring-Needle Knit 
Underwear 
Made by 


Cooper-of-Bennington 





and see how beautifully they 
fit. Note the elasticity of 
the fabric. You stretch it 
and it springs right back to 
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its knitted shape. But the 
great test is the washtub. 
With a little care, Cooper- 
of-Bennington Underwear 
comes back from the wash 
like new, with all its original 











1021 Washington Ave. > 








Z. I 






softness, all its original shapeliness and springiness. 
Cooper-of- Bennington has been making this finest under- 
wear known in the trade for nearly forty years and he 
certainly knows how. Look for Cooper-of-Bennington 
Underwear in the best men’s stores and departments. 


Mister 
sure knows 


good 
underwear” 


BENNINGTON. VT, 


Cut this trade mark out 
and paste it in your memo 
book for reference. 


Made with the genuine 
Closed Crotch, licensed 
under the original patent 
No. 973200. If your 
dealer does not carry 
them in stock, tell him 
to get them from 


eo g Vilsortbr0 
Sole Distributors 
| NEW YORK CHICAGO LOUISVILLE 
CO 218-220 Fifth Ave. 528-536 S. 5th Ave. 225-226 Tyler Bldg. “— 
. ST. LOUIS PARIS ( 
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Columbia 
aphophone Co, 
Woolworth 
Bldg., New York 
25 Cents enclosed 
Send me your specia 
sample record. And 
® give me the name of the 
@ nearest Columbia dealer. 


@erpneteseorss4 


-machine 


® ADDRESS 


Ceceesaceseseesencer 


Fit Your Machine 
Columbia or Victor 


65 cents each is the price of a full 
thousand ten-inch Columbia 
Double-disc Records—quality, 
tone, reproduction and durability 
unexcelled and so guaranteed to 
you. Other Columbia records all 
the way up to $7.50. Ask for 


catalogs. 


DANCE! 


If you think you have danced to the 
best dance music that your talking ma- 
chine can produce, have your dealer play 
any one of these, all O.K’d by G. Hepburn 
Wilson, M.B. Any dealer should be able 
to supply them, and every Columbia dealer 
certainly has them ready now. 


TANGOS AND MAXIXES. If youcan 
keep your feet still when you hear them 
you are music-proof, A-1499, 65c; A-5544, 
$1.00; A-1462, 65c. ONE STEPS AND 
TURKEY TROTS. Full of the rhythm 
and spirit of the dance itself. A-5545, $1.00; 
A-5542, $1.00; A-1458, 65. BOSTON 
AND HESITATION WALTZES, You 
will never be too tired when these waltzes 
are played. A-5541, $1.00; A-L401, 65e; 
-5513, $1.00. 


The Columbia Grafonola “Favorite” $50 
Favorite in name and favorite in fact. 
Other Columbia Grafonolas from $25 to 
$500. 


Columbia Graphophone 
Company 


New York, Box F223 Woolworth Bldg. 
Toronto, 365-367 Sorauren Ave. 


Prices in Canada plus duty. 
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